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ms vocATioisr 




CHAPTER I 


THE LAST OF A SCHOOLBOY 
I 

E dwin CLAYHANGER stood on the steep-slc^ibg, red' 
bricked caoal bridge^ io the valley between Bunley and 
its suburb Hillport In that neighbourhood dte Knype and 
Mosey canal formed the western boundary of the industrialism 
of the Five Towns. To the east rose pitheads, chimneys, and 
kilos, tier above tier, dim in tibw own mists. To the west, 
Hillport Fields, grimed but possessing authentic hedgerows and 
winding paths, mounted broadly up to the sharp ridj^ on vdiidi 
stooif Hillport Churdi, a landmark. B^nd the ri^ and 
pardy {wotected by it from the driving smoke of tire Five Towns, 
lay t^ fine and andent Tory borough df Oldcutle, from vdiose 
histork Middle Sdhool Edwm Qa^dmof^ was now walking 
tUMoe. The fine and ancient Tory borough {wovided education 
for tire wfade of the Five Towns, but the identless ignmance 
ot. its prejudices had blighted the district A hundred years 
earlier the canal had (mly been obtained after a vkioas 
Pariiamentaiy fi^^t betwem industry and the fine and ancient 
bmoi^ winch saw in canab a menace to its impmtance as 
a centre of tiafik. Fifty years earlier toe fine and andent 
borou^ had succeeded in forcing tire greatest rulway line hi 
Ei^^d to run throuf^ unpc^mlated country five miles off 
instead of tirrough the Five Towns, because it loathed the 
mere ccmcqrtioo of a railway. And now, people are mquirmg 
why tire Five Towns, with a railway system to itMdf, 
is dmnctorised by a perhaps mroesrive jKOvindalism. These 
interesting details have everytoh^ to do with the hbtory of 
Edwin dayhai^er, as they have everything to do with the 
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history of each ot the two hundred thousand souls in tte Five 
Towns. Oldcastle guessed not the vast influences of its sublime 
stupidity. 

It was a breezy Friday in July 187 a. ^ The canal, which ran 
north and south, reflected a blue and white sl^y. Towards\the 
bridge, from the north came a long narrow canal-boat roofed 
^ith tarpaulins ; and towards the bridge, from the south came a 
similar craft, sluggishly creeping. The towing-path was a morass 
of sticky brown mu^ for in the way of rain that year was 
breaking the records of a century and a half. Thirty yards in 
front of each boat an unhappy skeleton of a horse floundered its 
best in the quagmire. The honest endeavour of one of the 
animals received a frequent tonic from a bare-legged girl of 
seven who heartily curled a whip about its crooked large- jointed 
legs. The ragged and filthy child danced in the rich mud round 
the horse’s flanks with the simple joy of one who had been 
rewarded for good behaviour by the unrestricted use of a whip 
for the first time. 


II 

Edwin, with his elbows on the stone parapet of the bVidge, 
stared uninterested at the spectacle of the child, the whip, and 
the skeleton. He was not insensible to the,» piquancy of the 
pageant of life, but his mind was preoccupied with grave and 
heavy matters. He had left school that day, and what his 
eyes saw as he leaned on the bridge was not a willing l^east and 
a gladdened infant, but the puzzling world and the advance 
guard of its problems bearing down on him. Slim, gawky, 
untidy, fair, with his worn black-Draided clothes, and slung over 
his shoulders in a bursting satchel the last load of his school- 
books, and on his bright, rough hair a shapeless cap whose 
lining protruded behind, he had the extraordinary wistful look 
of innocence and simplicity which marks most boys of sixteen. 
It seemed rather a shame, it seemed even tragic, that this naive, 
simple creature, with his straightforward and friendly eyes so 
eager to believe appearances, this creature immaculate of worldly 
experience, must soon be transformed into a man, wary, incredu- 
lous, detracting. Older eyes might have wept at the simplicity 
of those eyes. 
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This picture of Edwin as a wistful innocent would have made 
Edwin laugh. He had been seven years at school, and con- 
sidered himself a hardened sort of brute, free of illusions. And 
he sometimes thought lhat he could judge the world better than 
most neighbouring mortals. 

“ Hello 1 The Sunday I ” he murmured, without turnigg^ 
his eyes. • 

Another boy, a little younger and shorter, and clothed in a 
superior untidiness, had somehow got on to the bridge, and was 
leaning with his back against the parapet which supported Ed^’s 
elbows. His eyes were franker and simpler even than the eyes 
of Edwin, and his lips seemed to be peiTnanently parted in a 
good-humoured smile. His name was Charlie Orgreave, but 
at school he was invariably called * the Sunday * — not ‘ Sunday,* 
but ‘the Sunday* — and nobody could authoritatively explain 
how he had come by the nickname. Its origin was lost in the 
prehistoric ages of his childhood. He and Edwin had been 
chums for several years. They had not sworn fearful oaths of 
loyalty ; they did not constitute a secret society ; they had not 
even* pricked forearms and written certain words in blood ; for 
these rites are onl]|r* pe]:|ormed at Harrow, and possibly at the 
Oldcastle High School, which imitates Harrow. Their fellow- 
ship meant chiefly that they spent a great deal of time together, 
instinctively and unconsciously enjoying each otheris mere 
presence, and that in public arguments they always reinforced 
each other, whatever the degree of intellectual dishonesty thereby 
necessitated. 

“ 1*11 bet you mine gets to the bridge first,** said the Sunday. 
With an ingenious movement of the shoulders he arranged 
himself so that the parapet should bear the weight of his 
satchel 

Edwin Clayhanger slowly turned round, and perceived that 
the object which the Sunday had appropriated as ‘his* was 
the other canahboat, advancing from the south. 

“ Horse or boat ? ** asked Edwin. 

“ Boat’s nose, of course,** said the Sunday. 

•* Well,** said Edwin, having surveyed the unconscious com- 
petitors, and counting on the aid of the whipping child* “ 1 doa*t 
mind laying you five.** 
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**That^bc damned for a tale protested the Sunday. "We 
said we’d never bet less than ten — you know that.*' 

“ Yes, but ” Edwin hesitatingly drawled. 

“But what?” 

“All right. Ten,” Edwin agreed. “Btit it’s not fair. 
You’ve got a rare start on me.” 

“ Rats ! ” said the Sunday, with finality. In the pronunciation 
of this word the difference between his accent and Bkiwin’s 
came out clear. The Sunday’s accent was less local; there 
w^ a hint of a short ‘e’ sound in the ‘a,’ and a briskness 
about the consonants, that Edwin could never have compassed. 
The Sunday’s accent was as carelessly superior as his dothes. 
Evidently the Sunday had some one at home who had not learnt 
the art of speech m the Five Towns. 


HI 

He began to outline a scheme, in which perpendicular 
expectoration figured, for accurately deciding the winner, and 
a complicated argument might have ensued about this, it 
not soon become apparent that Edwin’s Ubat was going to be 
handsomely beaten, despite the joyous efforts of the little child. 
The horse that would die but would not give up, was only saved 
from toUl subsidence at every step by his indomitable if aged 
spirit Edwin handed over the ten marbles even before tiie 
other boat had arrived at the bridge. 

“ Here,” he said. “ And you may as well have these, t00|” 
adding five more to the ten, all he possessed. They were not 
the paltry marble of to-day, plaything of infants, but the majestic 
*nnker,’ black with white spots, the king of marbles m an era 
when whole populations practised the game. Edwin looked at 
them half regretfully as they lay in the Sunday’s hands. They 
seemed prodigious wealth in those hands, and he felt somewhat 
M a condemn^ man might feel who bequeaths bis jewels on 
the scaffold Then there was a rattle, and a tumour grew out 
larger on the Sunday’s thigh. 

^ ^ northwards to the .e*. laden with 

tei of earthenware. And then the loser, with the litde glrl’a 
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father and mother and her brothers and sisters, and her kitchen, 
drawing-room, and bedroom, and her smoking chimney and 
her memories and all that was hers, in the stem of it, slid 
beneath the boys’ dbwntumed faces while the whip cracked 
away beyond •the bridge. They could see, between the 
whitened tarpaulins, that the deep belly of the craft was fil^ 
with clay/ 

** Where does that there clay come from?” asked Edwin. 
For not merely was he honestly struck by a sudden new curiosity, 
but it was meet for him to behave like a mai^^ow, and t8 ask 
manly questions. 

“Runcorn,” said the Sunday scornfully. “Can’t you see 
it painted all over the boat?” 

“ Why do they bring clay all the way from Runcorn?” 

“They don’t bring it from Runcorn. They bring it from 
Cornwall. It comes round by sea — see ? ” He laughed. 

“ Who told you ? ” Edwin roughly demanded. 

“ Anybody knows that 1 ” said the Sunday grandly, but always 
maintaining his gay smile. 

Seems devilish funny to me,” Edwin murmured, after 
reflection, “ that tltey should bring clay all that roundabout way 
just to make crocks of it here. Why should they choose just 
*his place to make crocks in ? I always understood ” 

“ Oh ! Come ^ I ” the Sunday cut him short “ It’s blessed 
well one o’clock and after 1 ” 


IV 

They climbed the long bank from the canal up to the Manor 
Farm, at which high point their roads diverged, one path leading 
direct to Bleakridge where Orgreave lived, and the other zig- 
zagging down through neglected pasturage into Bursley proper. 
Usually they parted here without a word, taking pride in such 
Spartan taciturnity, and they would doubtless have done the 
same this morning also, though it were fiftyfold their last walk 
togethor as two schoolboys. But an incident intervened. 

“ Hold on ! ” cried the Sunday. 

To the south of them, a mile and a half off, in the wreathing 
mist of the Cauldon Bar Ironworks, there was a yellow g^eam 
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that even the capricious sunlight could not kill, and then two 
rivers of fire sprang from the gleam and ran in a thousand 
delicate and lovely hues down the side of a mountain of refuse. 
They were emptying a few tons of moltea slag at the Cau^on 
Bar Ironworks. The two rivers hung slowly dy*ing in the m^sts 

smoke. They reddened and faded, and you thought they 
had vanished, and you could see them yet, and ‘then they 
escaped the baffled eye, unless a cloud aided them for a moment 
against the sun ; and their ephemeral but enchanting beauty had 
expfked for ever. 

“ Now ! ” said Edwin sharply. 

“One minute ten seconds,” said the Sunday, who had 
snatched out his watch, an inestimable contrivance with a 
centre-seconds hand. “ By Jove 1 That was a good ^un.” 

A moment later two smaller boys, both laden with satchels, 
appeared over the brow from the canal. 

“Let’s wait a jiff,” said the Sunday to Edwin, and as the 
smaller boys showed no hurry he bawled out to them across 
the intervening cinder- waste : “ Run 1 ” They ran. They were 
his younger brothers, Johnnie and Jimmie, “Take this* and 
hook it I ” he commanded, passing the gtraj^ of his satchel over 
his head as they came up. In fatalistic silence they obeyed the 
smiling tyrant. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” Edwin asked* 

“ I’m coming down your way a bit.” 

“ But I thought you said you were peckish.” 

“ I shall eat three slices of beef instead of my usual brace,” 
said the Sunday carelessly. 

Edwin was touched. And the Sunday was touched, because 
he knew he had touched Edwin. After all, this was a solemn 
occasion. But neither would overtly admit that iu solemnity 
had affected him. Hence, first one and then the other b^an 
to skim stones with vicious force over the surface of the largest 
of the three ponds that gave interest to the Manor Farm. 
When they had thus proved to themselves that the day 
differed in no manner from any other breaking-up day they 

On their left were two pitheads whose double wheels re- 
TOlved rapidly in amooth silence, and the puffing engine-house 
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and all the trucks and gear of a large ironstone mine* On their 
right was the astonishing farm, with bams and ricks and com* 
fields complete, seemingly quite unaware of its forlorn oddness 
in that foul arena of manufacture. In front, on a little hill in 
the vast valley,,^ was spread out the Indian*red architecture of 
Bursley — tall chimneys and rounded ovens, schools, the new 
scarlet market, the grey tower of the old church, the high spire 
of the evangelical church, the low spire of the church of genu* 
dexions, and the crimson chapels, and rows of little red houses 
with amber chimney*pots, and the gold angel of the blackened 
Town Hall topping the whole- The sedate reSdish browns and 
reds of the composition, all netted in flowing scarves of smoke, 
harmonized exquisitely with the chill blues of the chequered sky. 
Beauty was achieved, and none saw it 

The boys descended without a word through the brick* 
strewn pastures, where a horse or two cropped the short grass. 
At the railway bridge, which carried a branch mineral line over 
the path, they exchanged a brief volley of words with the 
working-lads who always played pitch-and-toss there in the 
dinner-hour ; and the Sunday added to the collection of shawds 
and stones lodged qp the under ledges of the low iron girders. 
A strange boy, he had* sworn to put ten thousand stones on 
those ledges before he died, or perish in the attempt. Hence 
Edwin sometimes called him *01d Perish-in-the*attempt' A 
little farther on the open gates of a manufactory disclosed six 
men playing the noble game of rinkers on a smooth patch of 
ground near the weighing machine. These six men were 
Messieurs Ford, Carter, and Udall, the three partners owning 
the works, and three of their employees. They were celebrated 
marble-players, and the boys stayed to watch them as, bending 
with one knee almost touchii^ the earth, they shot the rinkers 
from their stubby thumbs with a canon-like force and precision 
that no boy could ever hope to equal. ** By gum ! ” mumbled 
Edwin involuntarily, when an impossible shot was accomplished j 
and the bearded shooter, pleased by this tribute from youth, 
twisted his white apron into a still narrower ring round his waist 
Yet Edwin was not thinking about the game. He was thinking 
about a battle that lay before him, and how he would be 
weakened in the fight by the fact that in the last school ex* 
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amiiuitioQ, Charlie Oigreave, younger than himself by a y^r, 
had ousted him from the second place in the school. The 
report in his pocket said : “ Position in class next term : third ” , 
whereas be had been second since the beginning of the year. 
There would of course be no ‘next term’ fqr him, but \the 
report remained. A youth who has come to grips with ^at 
^wetful enemy, his father, cannot afford to be handicapped 
by even such a trifle as a report entirely irrelevant to the 
struggle. 

Suddenly Charlie Orgreave gave a curt nod, and departed, 
in nonchalant good-humour, doubtless considering that to 
accompany his chum any farther would be to be guilty of 
girlish sentimentality. And Edwin nodded with equal curtness 
and made off slowly into the maze of Bursley. The thought in 
his heart was : “ I’m on my own, now, I’ve got to face it 
now, by myself.” And he felt that not merely his fiither, but 
the leagued universe, was against him 



CHAPTER II 


THE FLAME 
1 

T he various agencies which society has placed at the dis- 
posal of a parent had been at work on Edwin in one way 
or another for at least a decade, in order to equip him for 
just this very day when he should step into the world. The 
moment must therefore be regarded as dramatic, the first 
crucial moment of an experiment long and elaborately prepared. 
Knowledge was admitte^y the armour and the weapon of one 
about to try conclusions with the world, and many people for 
many years had peen engaged in providing Edwin with 
knowle^c. He had revived, in fact, *a good education^ — or 
even, as some said, * a thoroughly sound education ’ ; assuredly 
as complete an equipment of knowledge as could be obtained in 
the county, for the curriculum of the Oldcastle High School was 
less in accord with common sense than that of the Middle School 
, He knew, however, nothing of natural history, and in 
particular of himself, of the mechanism of the body and mind, 
through which his soul had to express and fulfil itself. Not one 
word of information about either physiology or psychology had 
ever been breathed to him, nor had it ever occurred to any one 
around him that such information was needful. And as no one 
had tried to explain to him the mysteries which he carried 
about with him inside that fair skin of his, so no one had tried 
to explain to him the mysteries by which he was hemmed 
in, either mysticallf through religion, or rationally through 
philoso{^y. Never in diapel or at Sunday school had a 
difficulty been g<muinely faced. And as for philosophy, he had 
not the digbteti conception <rf what it meant. He imagined 
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that a philosopher was one who made the best of a bad job, and 
he had never heard the word used in any other sense. He had 
great potential intellectual curiosity, but nobody had thought to 
stimulate it by even casually telling him that the finest minds 
of humanity had been trying to systematize mysteries\ for 
quite twenty-five centuries. Of physical science he had b^n 
taught nothing, save a grotesque perversion to the ^fiect that 
gravity was a force which drew things towards the centre of the 
earth. In the matter of chemistry it had been practically 
dex»onstrated to him scores of times, so that he should never 
forget this grand basic truth, that sodium and potassium may be 
relied upon to fizz flamingly about on a surface of water. Of 
geology he was perfectly ignorant, though he lived in a district 
whose whole livelihood depended on the scientific use of 
geological knowledge, and though the existence of Oldcastle 
itself was due to a freak of the earth’s crust which geologists call 
a ‘ fault’ 


n 

Geography had been one of his strong points. He was aware 
of the rivers of Asia in their order, and of the principal products 
of Uruguay ; and he could name the tapitals of nearly all the 
United States. But he had never been instructed for five minutes 
in the geography of his native county, of which he knew neither 
the boundaries nor the rivers nor the terrene characteristics. He 
could have drawn a map of the Orinoco, but he could not have 
found the Trent in a day’s march ; he did not even know where 
his drinking-water came from. That geographical considerations 
are the cause of^ all history had never been hinted to him, nor 
that history bears immediately upon modern life and bore on his 
own life. For him history hung unsupported and unsupporting 
in the air. In the course of his school career he had several 
times approached the nineteenth century, but it seemed to him 
that for administrative reasons he was always bmng dragged back 
again to the Middle Ages, Once his form had ‘got’ as far as 
the infancy of his own father, and concerning this period he had 
learnt that ‘great dissatisfaction prevailed among the labouring 
classes, who were led to believe by mischievous demagogues,’ 
etc. But the next term he was recoiling round Henry the Eighth. 
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who 'was a skilful warrior and politician,’ but 'unfortunate in 
his domestic relations ’ ; and so to Elizabeth, than whom ' few 
sovereigns have been so much belied, but her character comes 
out unscathed after the closest examination*’ History indeed 
resolved itself^ into a series of more or less sanguinary events 
arbitrarily grouped under the names of persons who had to be 
identified with the assistance of numbers. Neither of the develop* 
ment of national life, nor of the clash of nations, did he really 
know anything that was not inessential and anecdotic. He could 
not remember the clauses of Magna Charta, b«t he knew eternally 
that it was signed at a place amusingly called Runnymede, And 
the one fact engraved on his memory about the battle of Waterloo 
was that it was fought on a Sunday. 

And as he had acquired absolutely nothing about political 
economy or about logic, and was therefore at the mercy of the 
first a^eeable sophistry that might take his fancy by storm, his 
unfitness to commence the business of being a citizen almost 
reached perfection. 


Ill 

*For his personal enjoyment of the earth and air and sun and 
stars, and of society and solitude, no preparation had been made, 
or dreamt at The sentiment of nature had never been en- 
couraged in him, or even mentioned. He knew not how to look 
at a landscape nmr at a sky. Of plants and trees he was as 
exquisitely ignorant as of astronomy* It had not occurred to 
him to wonder why the days are longer in summer, and he 
vaguely supposed that the cold of winter was due to an increased 
distance of the earth from the sun. Still, he had learnt that 
Saturn had a ring, and sometimes he unconsciously looked for it 
in the firmament^ as for a tea-tray. 

Of art, and the arts, he had been taught nothing. He had 
never seen a great picture or statue, nor heard great orchestral 
or solo music ; and he had no idea that architecture was an an 
and emotional, though it moved him in a very peculiar fashion. 
Of the art of English literature, or of any other literature, he had 
likemse been taught nothing. But be knew the meaning of a 
few obsolete words in a few plays of Shakespeare. He bad not 
learnt how to eaptets hiinself otaUy in any language, but through 
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hard drilling he was so genuinely erudite in accidence and 
syntSLX that he could parse and analyse with superb assurance the 
most magnificent sentences of Milton, Virgil, and Racine. This 
skill, together with an equal skill in utiUzing the elementary 
properties of numbers and geometrical figures,,, was the most 
brilliant achievement of his long apprenticeship. 

And now his education was finished. It had cost his father 
twenty-eight shillings a term, or four guineas a year, and ho 
trouble. In younger days his father had spent more money and 
far more personal attention on the upbringing of a dog. Hi$ 
father had enjoyed success with dogs through treating them as 
individuals. But it had not happened to him, nor to anybody in 
authority, to treat Edwin as an individual. Nevertheless it must 
not be assumed that Edwin’s father was a callous and conscience- 
less brute, and Edwin a martyr of neglect. Old Clayhanger was, 
on the contrary, an average upright and respectable parent who 
had given his son a thoroughly sound education, and Edwin had 
had the good fortune to receive that thoroughly sound education, 
as a preliminary to entering the world. 


IV 

He was very far from realizing the imperfections of his equip- 
ment for the grand entry ; but still he was not without uneasiness. 
In particular the conversation incident to the canal-boat wager 
was disturbing him. It amazed him, as he reflected, that be 
should have remained, to such an advanced age, in a state erf' 
ignorance concemmg the origin of the clay from which the 
‘crocks’ of his native district were manufactured That the 
Sunday should have been able to inform him did not cause him 
^y shame, for he guessed from the peculiar eager tone of voice 
in which the facts had been delivered, that the Sunday was merely 
retailing some knowledge recently acquired by chance. He 
knew all the Sunday’s tones of voice; and he also was well 
aware that the Sunday’s brain was not on the whole better stoied 
than his own. Further, the Sunday was satisfied with his bit of 
accidental knowledge. Edwin was not Edwin wanted to know 
why, if the day for making earthenware was not got in the Five 
Towns, the Five Towns had become the great seat of the mmu- 
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facture. Why were not poti made in the South, where the day 
came from ? He could not think of any answer to this enigma, 
nor of any means of arriving by himself at an answer. The 
feeling was that he ought to have been able to arrive at the 
answer as at the answer to an equation. 

He did not definitely blame his education ; he did not think 
dearly a^ut the thing at all But, as a woman with a vague 
discomfort dimly fears cancer, so he dimly feared that there 
might be something fundamentally unsound in this sound educa- 
tion of his. And he had remorse for all the shirking that h^ had 
been guilty of during all his years at school He shook his 
head solemnly at the immense and nearly universal shirking that 
continually went on. He could only acquit three or four boys, 
a.mong the hundreds he had known, of the shameful sin. And 
all that he could say in favour of himself was that there were 
many worse than Edwin Clayhanger. Not merely the boys, but 
the masters, were sinners. Only two masters could he unre- 
servedly respect as having acted conscientiously up to their 
pretensions, and one of these was an unpleasant brute. All the 
devernesses, the ingenuities, the fakes, the insincerities, the 
incapacities, the vanities, and the dishonesties of the rest stood 
revealed to him, and hc^judged them by the mere essential force 
of character alone. A schoolmaster might as well attempt to 
deceive God as a boy who is watching him every day with the 
inhuman eye of youth. 

All this must end now ! he said to himself, meaning all 
that could be included in the word ' shirk.' 


V 

He was splendidly serious. He was as splendidly serious as 
a reformer. By a single urgent act of thought he would have 
made himself a man, and changed imperfection into perfection. 
He desired — and there was real passion in bis desire — to do his 
best, to e:ichaust himself in doing his best, in living according to 
his conscience. He did not know of what he was capable, nor 
what he could achieve. Achievement was not the matter of his 
desire; but endeavour, honest and terrific endeavour. He 
admitted to himself his shortcomings, and he did not under 
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estimate the difficulties that lay before him ; but he said, thinking 
of his father : Surely he'll see I mean business ! Surely he's 
bound to give in when he sees how much in earnest I am 1 " 
He was convinced, almost, that passionate faith could move 
mountainous fathers. 

** I'll show 'em ! " he muttered. 

And he meant that he would show the world. . . r He 
honouring the world; he was paying the finest homage to lit 
In that head of his a fiame burnt that was like an altar-fire, a 
mirac^ulous and beautiful phenomenon, than which nothing is 
more miraculous nor more beautiful over the whole earth. 
Whence had it suddenly sprung, that flame? After years of 
muddy inefficiency, of contentedness with the second-rate and 
the dishonest, that flame astoundingly bursts forth, from a hidden, 
unheeded spark that none had ever thought to blow upon. It 
bunts forth out of a damp jungle of careless habits and negli- 
gence that could not possibly have fed it. There is little to 
encourage it. The very architecture of the streets shows that 
environment has done naught for it: ragged brickwork, walls 
finished anyhow with saggars and slag ; narrow uneven alleys 
leading to higgledy-piggledy workshops and kilns; cottages 
transformed into factories and factories •into cottages, clumsily, 
hastily, because nothing matters so long as ‘it will do'; 
everywhere something forced to fulfil, badly, the function of 
something else; in brief, the reign of the slovenly makeshift, 
shameless, filthy, and picturesque. Edwin himself seemed no 
tabernacle for that singular flame. He was not merely untidy 
and dirty — at his age such defects might have excited in a sane 
observer uneasiness by their absence ; but his gestures and hie 
gait were untidy. He did not mind how he walked. All his 
sprawling limbs ^ere saying: “What does it matter, so long as 
we get there?" The angle of the slatternly bag across his 
shoulders was an insult to the flame. And yet the fiame burned 
with serene and terrible pureness. 

It was surprising that no one saw it passing along the mean, 
black, smoke-palled streets that huddle about St, Luke's 
Church. Sundry experienced and fat old women were standing 
or sitting at their cottage doors, one or two smoking cutties. 
But even they, who in childbed and at gravesides had been at 
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the very core of life for long years, they, who saw more than 
most, could only see a fresh lad passing along, with fair hair and 
a clear complexion, and gawky knees and elbows, a fierce, rapt 
expression on his straightforward, good-natured face. Some 
knew that it •was ‘ Clayhanger*s lad,* a nice-behaved young 
gentleman, and the spitten image of his poor mother. They all 
knew whjft a lad is — the feel of his young skin under his ‘ duds,* 
the capricious freedom of his movements, his sudden madnesses 
and shoutings and tendernesses, and the exceeding power of his 
unconscious wistful charm. They could divine all that in a 
glance. But they could not see the mysterious and holy flame 
of the desire for self-perfection blazing within that tousled head. 
And if Edwin had suspected that anybody could indeed perceive 
it, he would have whipped it out for shame, though the repudia- 
tion had meant everlasting death. Such is youth in the Five 
Towns, if not elsewhere. 



CHAPTER III 


ENI RY INTO THE WORLD 

I 

E dwin came steeply oat of the cinder-strewn bac^ atreeti 
by Woodisun Bank [hill] into Duck Square, nearly at the 
junction of Trafalgar Road and Wedgwood Street A few 
yards down Woodisun Bank, cocks and hens were scurrying, with 
necks horizontal, from all quarters, and were even flying, to the 
call of a little old woman who threw grain from die top step 
of her porch. On the level of the narrow pavement stood an 
immense constable, clad in white trousers, wi^ a gun under his 
arm for the killing of mad dogs ; he was talking to the woman, 
and their two heads were exactly at the same height On a pair 
of small double gates near the old woman’s cottage were painted 
the words, "Steam Printing Works. No admittance except on 
business.” And from as far as Duck Square could be heard the 
puff-puff which proved the use (ff steam in this works to which 
idlers and mere pleasure-seekers were forbidden a c c m , 

Duck Square was one of the oldest, if the least imposing, of 
all the public places in Bursley. It had no trafBc acron it, 
being only a sloping rectangle, Uke a vacant lot, with Ttafit^ar 
Road and Wee^ood Street for its exterior silks, and no 
outlet on its inner sides. The buildings on those inner sides 
were low and bumble, and, as it were, withdrawn from the world, 
tiic chief (rf them bmng the ancient Duck Iim, where flbe hand- 
beOtingers used to meet But Dock Square looked out upon 
the very birth <rf Trafalgar Road, that wide, straight dtoroc^hEue, 
whose name dates it, whidi had been invmtted, m die hkdme of 
a few then living, to unite Bursley with It also 

looked out upon the birth of several old pack-hone roads which 
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Trafalgar Road bad supplanted. One of these was Woodisun 
Bank, that wound slowly up hill and down dale, apparently 
always choosing the longest and hardest rout^ to Hanbridge ; 
and another was Abdukir Street, formerly known as Warm Lane, 
that reached 'Hanbridge in a manner equally difficult and 
unhurried. At the junction of Trafalgar Road and Aboukir 
Street stSod the Dragon Hotel, once the great posting-house of 
the town, from which all roads started. Duck Square had 
watched coaches and waggons stop at and start from the Djagon 
Hotel for hundreds of years. It had seen the Drr^on rebuilt in 
brick and stone, with fine bay windows on each storey, in early 
Georgian times, and it had seen even the new structure become 
old and assume the di^ty of age. Duck Square could 
remember strings of pack-mules drivmi by women, ‘trapesing* 
in ngzags down Woodisun Barrk and Warm Lan^ and occasion- 
ally falling, with asrful smashes of the crockery they carried, in 
the deep, slippery, scarce passable mire of the first slants into the 
valley. Duck Square had witnessed the slow declension of these 
roads into mere streets, and slum streets at that, and the death 
of -all mules, and the disrqrpearance of all coaches and ail 
neighir^ and prandog and whipcracking romance ; while 
Trafalgar Road, simply because it was straight and broad and 
easily graded, flourished with toll-bars and a couple o( pair- 
horsed trams that ran on lines. And many people were proud 
of those cushioned trams ; but perhaps they had never known 
that coach-drivers used to tell each other about the state of the 
turn at the bottom of Warm Lane (since absurdly renamed in 
honour of an Egyptian battle), and that Woodisun Bank (now 
unnoticed save by doubtful characters, policemen, and school- 
boys) was once regularly ‘taken’ by four horses at a canter. 
The history of human manners is crundied and embedded in 
the vmy macadam of that part of the borough, and the burgesses 
unheeffingly tread it down every day and talk gloomily about die 
t^ly smoky {nose <tf indusbial manufiicture. And yet the 
Ihiigmi Hotel, safdy surviving all revolutions by the mighty 
lirtue and attraction <tf ale, stands bdere them to remind them 
of the iot^estingness aS existence. 
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II 

At the southern corner of Trafalgar Road and Wedgwood 
Street, with Duck Square facing it, the Dragon Hotel and Warm 
Lane to its right, and Woodisun Bank creeping iaconspicuoitsly 
down to its left, stood a three-storey building consisting^ of 
house and shop, the frontage being in Wedgwood Street. Oyer 
the double-windowed shop was a discreet signboard in gilt letters, 
“D. Clayhanger, Printer and Stationer,” but above the first 
floot was a later and much larger sign, with the single word, 
“ Steam-printing.” All the brickwork of the fa9ade was painted 
yellow, and had obviously been painted yellow many times ; the 
woodwork of the plate-glass windows was a very dark green 
approaching black. The upper windows were stumpy, almost 
square, some dirty and some clean and curtained, with prominent 
sills and architraves. The line of the projecting spouting at the 
base of the roof was slightly curved through subsidence ; SLt either 
end of the roof-ridge rose twin chimneys each with three salmon- 
coloured chimney-pots. The gigantic word * Steam-printing ' 
could be seen from the windows of the Dragon, from the porch 
of the big Wesleyan chapel higher up the slope, from the Con- 
servative Club and the playground at the top of the slope ; and 
as for Duck Square itself, it could see little else. The left-hand 
shop window was alluringly set out with the lighter apparatus of 
writing and reading, and showed incidentally several rosy pictures 
of ideal English maidens ; that to the right was grim and heavy 
with ledgers, inks, and variegated specimens of steam-printing. 

III 

In the wedge-shaped doorway between the windows stood 
two men, one middle-aged and one old, one bareheaded and the 
other with a beaver hat, engaged in conversation. They were 
talking easily, pleasantly, with free gestures, the younger looking 
down in deferential smiles at the elder, and the elder looking 
up benignantly at the younger. You could see that, having 
begun with a business matter, they had quitted it for a topic 
of the hour. But business none the less went forward, the shop 
functioned, the presses behind the shop were being driven by 
steam as advertised ; a customer emerg^, and was curtly noddod 
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at by the proprietor as he squeezed past; a girl with a small 
flannel apron over a large cotton apron went timidly into the 
shop. The trickling, calm commerce of a provincial town was 
proceeding, bit being added to bit and item to item, until at the 
week’s end a series of apparent nothings had swollen into the 
livelihood of near half a score of people. And nobody perceived 
how interesting it was, this interchange of activities, this ebb and 
flow of money, this sluggish rise and fall of reputations and 
fortunes, stretching out of one century into another and towards 
a third 1 Printing had been done at that corner, though noi by 
steam, since the time of the French Revolution. Bibles and 
illustrated herbals had been laboriously produced by hand at 
that corner, and hawked on the backs of asses all over the 
county ; and nobody heard romance in the puffing of the hidden 
steam-engine multiplying catalogues and billheads on the self- 
same spot at the rate of hundreds an hour. 

The younger and bigger of the two men chatting in the 
doorway was Darius Clayhanger, Edwin’s father, and the first 
printer to introduce steam into Bursley. His age was then 
under forty-five, but he looked more. He was dressed in 
black, with an ample shirt-front and a narrow black cravat tied 
in an angular bow; tile wristbands were almost tight on the 
wrists, and, owing to the shortness of the alpaca coat-sleeves, 
they were very visible even as Darius Clayhanger stood, with his 
two hands deep in the horizontal pockets of his * full-fall’ 
trousers. They were not precisely dirty, these wristbands, nor 
was the shirt-front, nor the turned-down pointed collar, but all 
the linen looked as though it would scarcely be wearable the 
next day. Clayhangeris linen invariably looked like that, not 
dirty and not clean ; and further, he appeared to wear eternally 
the same suit, ever on the point of being done for and never 
being done for. The trousers always had marked transverse 
creases; the waistcoat always showed shiningly the outline of 
every article in the pockets thereof, and it always had a few stains 
down the front (and never more than a few), and the lowest 
button insecure. The coat, faintly discoloured round the collar 
and fretted at the cuffs, fitted him easily and loosely like the 
character of an old crony ; it was as if it had grown up with him, 
and bad expanded with his girth. His head was a little bald on 
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the top, but there was still a great deal of mixed brown and 
greyish hair at the back and the sides, and the moustache, 
hanging straight down with an effect recalling the mouth of 
a seal, was plenteous and defiant — a moustache of character, 
contradicting the full placidity of the 'badly shaved ch|n. 
Darius Clayhanger had a habit, when reflective or fierce, ^f 
biting with his upper teeth as far down as he could on the low)^ 
lip ; this trick added emphasis to the moustache. He stood, hk 
feet in their clumsy boots planted firmly about sixteen inchei 
apart his elbows sticking out, and his head bent sideways, listen- 
ing to and answering his companion with mien now eager, now 
roguish, now distinctly respectful 

The older man, Mr. Shush^ns, was apparently very old. He 
was one of those men of whom one says in conclusion that they 
are very old He seemed to be so fully occupied all the time in 
conducting those physical operations which we perform without 
thinking of them, that each in his case became a feat He 
balanced himself on his legs with conscious craft ; he directed 
carefully his shaking and gnarled hand to his beard in order to 
stroke it When he collected his thoughts into a sentence and 
uttered it in his weak, quavering voice, he did something 
wonderful; he listened closely, as though to an imperfectly 
acquired foreign language; and when he was not otherwise 
employed, he gave attention to the serious business of breathing. 
He wore a black silk stock, in a style even more antique than 
his remarkable headgear, and his trousers were very tight He 
had survived into another and a more fortunate age than 
his owa 


IV 

Edwin, his heavy bag on his shoulders, found the doorway 
blocked by these two. He hesitated with a diffident charming 
smile, feelmg, as he often did in front of his father, that he ought 
to apolo^ze for his existence, and yet fiercely calling himself an ass 
for such a wntiment Darius Clayhanger nodded at him cardessly, 
but not without a surprising benevolences over bis should^. 
«This is him,” said Darius briefly. 

Edwin was startled to catch a note of pride in his fiither^s 
voice. 
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• little Mr. Shushions turned slowly and looked up at Edwin's 
face (for he was shorter even than the boy), and gradually ac- 
quainted himself with the fact that Edwin was the son of his 
father. 

"Is this thy son, Darius?” he asked; and his andent eyes 
were shining. * 

Edwin had scarcely ever heard any one address his father by 
his ChristiSU) name. 

Darius nodded ; and then, seeing the old man’s hand creeping 
out towards him, Edwin pulled off his cap and took the hand, 
and was struck by the hot smooth brittleness of the skin smd 
the earnest tremulous weakness of the caressing grasp. Edwin 
had never seen Mr. Shushions before. 

" Nay, nay, my boy,” trembled the old man, " don’t bare thy 
head to me . . . not to me! I’m one o’ th’ ould sort Eh, 
I’m rare glad to see thee I ” He kept Edwin’s hand, and stared 
long at him, with his withered face transfigured by solemn 
emotion. Slowly he turned towards Darius, and pulled himself 
together. "Thou’st begotten a fine lad, Darius 1 ... a fine, 
nosiest lad ! ” 

" So— so ! ” said Darius gruffly, whom Edwin was amazed to 
see in a state of agitatiop similar to that of Mr. Shushions. 

The men gazed at each other ; Edwin looked at the ground 
and other unresponsive objects. 

" Edwin,” his father said abruptly, " run and ask Big 
James for th’ proof of that Primitive Methodist hymn-paper; 
there’s a good lad” 

And Edwin hastened through the shadowy shop as if loosed 
from a captivity, and in passing threw his satchel down on a bale 
of goods. 

Y 

He compiehended nothing of the encounter ; neither as to 
the origin of the old man’s status in hit father’s esteem, nor as 
to the cause of his father’s strange emotion. He regarded the 
tM man impatientiy as an aged simpleton, probably over pious, 
certainly connected with the Primitive Methodists. His father 
had said ’There’s a good lad’ almost cajolingly. And this was 
odd; few, though nobody could be more persuasively agreeable 
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than his father when he chose, the occasions when he cared to 
exert his charm, especially over his children, were infrequent, 
and getting more so. Edwin also saw something symbolically 
ominous in his being sent direct to the printing office. It was 
no affair of his to go to the printing office.*" He particularly did 
not want to go to the printing office. 

However, he met Big James, with flowing beard and flowing 
apron, crossing the yard. Big James was brushing crumbs from 
the beard. 

“ Father wants the proof of some hymn-paper — I don’t know 
what,” he said. “ I was just coming ” 

“ So was I, Mister Edwin,” replied Big James in his magni- 
ficent voice, and with his curious humorous smile. And he held 
up a sheet of paper in his immense hand, and strode majestically 
on towards the shop. 

Here was another detail that struck the boy. Always Big 
James had addressed him as ‘Master Edwin’ or ‘Master 
Clayhanger.’ Now it was ‘ Mister.’ He had left school. Big 
James was, of course, aware of that, and Big James had enough 
finesse and enough gentle malice to change instantly the 
‘master’ to ‘mister.’ Edwin was scarcely sure if Big James was 
not laughing at him. He could not rfielp thinking that Big 
James had begun so promptly to call him * mister’ because the 
foreman compositor expected that the son of the house would at 
once begin to take a share in the business. He could not help 
thinking that his father must have so informed Big James. And 
all this vaguely disturbed Edwin, and reminded him of his 
impending battle and of the complex forces marshalled against 
him. And his hand, wandering in his pockets, touched that 
unfortunate report which stated that he had lost one place 
during the term. 


VI 

He lingered in the blue-paved yard, across which cloud- 
shadows swept continually, and then Big James came back and 
spectacularly ascended the flight of wooden steps to the printing 
office, and disappeared. Edwin knew that he must return to the 
ttiop to remove his bag, for his father would assuredly reprimand 
him if he found it where it had been untidily left He sidled, 
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ju$t like an animal, to the doorway, and then slipped up to the 
counter, behind the great mahogany case of * artists’ materials.’ 
His father and the old man were within the shop now, and 
Edwin overheard that, they were discussing a topic that had 
lately been rife ii\ religious circles, namely, Sir Henry Thompson’s 
ingenious device for scientifically testing the efficacy of prayer, — 
known as tfee * Prayer Gauge.’ The scheme was to take certain 
hospitals and to pray for the patients in particular wards, leaving 
other wards unprayed for, and then to tabulate and issue the 
results. • 

Mr. Shushions profoundly resented the employment of such 
a dodge ; the mere idea of it shocked him, as being blasphemous ; 
and Darius Clayhanger deferentially and feelingly agreed with 
him, though Edwin had at least once heard his fether refer to 
the topic with the amused and non-committal impartiality of a 
man who only went to chapel when he specially felt like going. 

** I’ve preached in the pulpits o* our Connexion,” said Mr. 
Shushions with solemn, quavering emotion, “ for over fifty year, 
ZA you know. But I’d ne’er gi’ out another text if Primitives had 
ought to do wi* such a flouting o’ th’ Almighty. Nay, I’d go 
down to my grave dumb afore God 1 ” 

He had already been tipset by news of a movement that was 
on foot for deferring Anniversary Sermons from August to 
September, so that people should be more free to go away for 
a holiday, and collections be more fruitful. What! Put off 
God’s ordinance, to enable chapel-members to go ‘ a-wakesing * 1 
Monstrous I Yet September was tried, in spite of Mr. Shushions, 
ind when even September would not work satisfactorily, God’s 
ordinance was shifted boldly to May, in order to catch people 
and their pockets well before the demoralisation incident to 
holidays. 

Edwin thought that his father and the mysterious old man 
would talk for ever, and timorously he exposed himself to obtain 
poss«*sion of his satchel, hoping to escape unseen. But Mr. 
Shushions saw him, and called him, and took his hand again. 

“ Eh, my boy,” he said, feebly shaking the hand, ** I do pray 
as you’ll grow up to be worthy o’ your father. That’s all as 1 
pray for.” 

Edwin had never considered his father as an exemplar. He 
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was a just and anmerciful judge of his fadier, agiunst whmn he 
had a thousand grievances. And in his heart he resentfully 
des|naed Mt. Shushvoas, and decided again that he wiu a 
rimpieton, suad not a veiy tactful one. Bi)t then he saw a ^nd 
yeHow tear slowly form in the red rim of the old, man’s ejni and 
run crookedly down that wrinkled cheek. And his impotent 
scorn expired. The mere sight of him, Edwin, had brought the 
old man to weeping! And the tear was so genuine, so oon- 
vincing, so majestic that it induced in Edwin a blank hnmiUty. 
He* was astounded, mystified; but he was also humbled. He 
himsetf was never told, and he never learnt, the explanation of 
that epic tear. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CHILD-MAN 

I 

T he origin of the tear on the s^ed chedr of Mr. Shudiioos 
went back about forty years, and was embedded in the 
infancy of Darios Clayhanger. 

The earliest memory of Darius Clayhanger had to do with 
the ca{»tal letters Q.W. and S. Even as the first steam-printer 
in Borsley, even as the father of a son who had received a 
thoronghly sound middle-class education, he never noticed a 
capital Q.W. or S without recalling the Widow Susan’s school, 
where he bad wondeiingly leamt the significance of those com- 
plicated characters. Thcfschool consisted of the entire ground 
floor qH her cottage, namely, rme room, of which die far comer 
was occupied by a tiny winding staircase that led to the ancient 
widow’s bedchamber. The furniture comprised a few low forms 
for scholars, a table, and a chair ; and thexe were some brilliant 
cokmred prints on the whitewashed walls. At this school Darius 
acquired a knowledge of the alphabet, and from the alphabet 
passed to Readtt^’Mad^Easy, and then to the Bible. He made 
smh progress that the widow soon singled him out for honour. 
He was i^owed the fajgh and envied prinlege of raking the ashes 
from undm the fire-place and carrying them to the ashpit, which 
ash-fHt was vast and lofty, bemg the joint production of many 
cottages. To teach the summit of the ash-pit, and thmice to fling 
backwards down its steep sides all assailants aho challenged your 
supremacy, was a {uectous joy. The battles of the ash-pit, how- 
ever, were not battles of giants, as no children had leisure for 
aslKanyirqi; after the age sevmi. A greatm honour 
aoooided to Dariui was permission to rit, during leasooB, on the 
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topmost visible step of the winding stair. The widow Susan, 
having taught Darius to read brilliantly, taught him to knit, and 
he would knit stockings for his father, mother, and sister. 

At the age of seven, his education being complete, he \ was 
summoned into the world. It is true that he could neither i^ite 
nor deal with the multiplication table ; but there were always 
night-schools which studious adults of seven and upwards might 
attend if business permitted. Further, there was the Sunday 
school, which Darius had joyously frequented since the age of 
thftje, and which he had no intention of leaving. As he grew 
older the Sunday school became more and more enchanting to 
him. Sunday morning was the morning which he lived for 
during six days ; it was the morning when his hair was brushed 
and combed, and perfumed with a delightful oil, whose particular 
fragrance he remembered throughout his life. At Sunday 
school he was petted and caressed. His success at Sunday 
school was shining. He passed over the heads of bigger boys, 
and at the age of six he was in a Bible class. 

Upon hearing that Darius was going out into the worid, the 
superintendent of the Sunday school, a grave whiskered young 
man of perhaps thirty, led him one morning out of the body of 
the Primitive Methodist Chapel which served as schoolroom 
before and after chapel service, up into the deserted gallery of 
the chapel, and there seated him on a stair, and knelt on the 
stair below him, and caressed his head, and called him a good 
boy, and presented him with an old battered Bible. This volume 
was the most valuable thing that Darius had ever possessed. He 
ran all the way home with it, half suffocated by his triumph. 
Sunday-school prizes had not then been invented. The young 
superintendent of the Sunday school was Mr. Shushiona, 

n 

The man Darios was first taken to work by his mother. It was 
the winter of 1835, January. They passed through the market- 
place of the town of Tumhill, where they lived. Turnhill lies a 
couple of miles north of Bursley. One side of the market-place 
was barricaded with stacks of coal, and the other with loaves of 
a species of rye and straw bread. This coal and these loaves 
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were being served out by meticulous and haughty officials, all 
invisibly braided with red-tape, to a crowd of shivering, moaning, 
and weeping wretches, men, women and children — the basis of 
the population of Turnhill. Although they were all endeavouring 
to make a noisei they made scarcely any noise, from mere lack 
of strength. Nothing could be heard, under the implacable 
bright sky,* but faint ghosts of sound, as though people were 
sighing and crying from within the vacuum of a huge glass bell. 

The next morning, at half-past five, Darius began his career 
in earnest He was ‘mould-runner’ to a ‘muffin-maker,^ a 
muffin being not a comestible but a small plate, fashioned by its 
maker on a mould. The business of Darius was to run as hard 
as he could with the mould, and a newly created plate adhering 
thereto, into the drying-stove. This ‘stove’ was a room lined 
with shelves, and having a red-hot stove and stove-pipe in the 
middle. As no man of seven could reach the upper shelves, a 
pair of steps was provided for Darius, and up these he had to 
scamper. Each mould with its plate had to be leaned carefully 
against the wall, and if the soft clay of a new-born plate was 
damaged, Darius was knocked down. The atmosphere outside 
the stove was chill, but owing to the heat of the stove, Darius 
was obliged to work half naked. His sweat ran down his cheeks, 
and down his chest, and down his back, making white channels, 
and lastly it soaked his hair. 

When there were no moulds to be sprinted into the drying- 
stove, and no moulds to be carried less rapidly out, Dahus was 
engaged in clay-wedging. That is to say, he took a piece of raw 
day weighing more than himself, cut it in two with a wire, raised 
one half above his head and crashed it down with all his force 
upon the other half, and he repeated the process until the clay 
was thoroughly soft and even in texture. At a later period it 
was discovered that hydraulic machinery could perform this 
operation more easily and more effectually than the brawny arms 
of a man of seven. At eight o’clock in the evening Darius was 
told that he had done enough for that day, and that he must 
arrive at five sharp the next morning to light the fire, before his 
master the muffin-maker began to work. When he inquired how 
he was to light tke fire his master kicked him jovially on the 
thigh and suggested that be should ask another mould-runnar. 
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His master was not a bad man at heart, it was said, bnt a 
Tuesdays, after Sunday and Saint Monday, masters were apt If 
be capricious. 

Darius reached home at a quarter to nine, having eaten nd^hii% 
but bread all day. Somehow he had lapsed into the child a^ain. 
His mother took him on her knee, and wrapped her sadcing 
apron round his ragged clothes, and cried over him and cried 
into his supper of porridge, and undressed him and put hini to 
bed. But he could not sleep easOy because he was afraid of 
bSng late the next morning. 


in 

And the next morning, wandering about the yards of the 
manufactory in a storm of icy sleet a little before five o’dock, he 
learnt from a more experienced companion that nobody would 
provide him with kindling for his fire, that on the contrary every- 
body who happened to be on the place at that hour would unite 
to prevent him from getting kindling, and that he must steal it 
or expect to be thrashed before six o’clock. Near them a vast 
kiln of ware in process of firing showed a white fiaming glow at 
each of its mouths in the black winter darkness. Darius’s mentor 
crept up to the archway of the great hovel which protected the 
kiln, and pointed like a conspirator to the figure of the guardian 
fireman dozing near his monster. The boy had the handle-less 
remains of an old spade, and with it he crept into the hovel, 
dangerously abstracted fire from one of the scorching mouths, 
and fled therewith, and the fireman never stirred. Then Darius, 
to whom the mentor kindly lent his spade, attempted to do the 
same, but being inexpert woke the fireman, who held him spell- 
bound by his roaring voice and then flung him like a sack of 
potatoes bodily into the slush of the yard, and the spade after 
him. Happily the mentor, whose stove was now alight, lent fire 
to Darius, so that Darius’s stove too was cheerfuUy burning 
when his master came. And Darius was too ex<ated to feel 
fatigue. 

By six o’clock on Saturday night Darius bad earned a 
riiilling for his week’s work. But he could only possess bimsdf 
of the shilling by going to a magnificent public-house with his 
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master the muffin*maker. This was the first time that he had 
eTer been inside a public-house. The place was crowded with 
men, women, and children eating the most lovely hot rolls and 
drinking beer, in an atmosphere exquisitely warm. And behind 
a high counter a stout jolly man was counting piles and piles and 
piles of silver. Darius’s master, in company widi other boys’ 
masters, gave this stout man four sovereigns to change, and it 
was an hour before he changed theca. Meanwhile Darius was 
instructed that he must eat a roll like the rest, together with 
cheese. Never had he tasted anything so luscious. He had a 
match with his mentor, as to whtdi of them could sfnn out his 
roll the longer, honestly chewing all the time; and he won. 
Some one gave him half a glass oi beer. At half-past seven he 
received his shilling, which consisted of a sixpenny-piece and four 
pennies; and, leaving the gay public-house, pushed his way 
through a crowd of tearful women with babies in their arms at 
the doors, and went home. And such was the attraction of the 
Sunday school that he was there the next morning, with scented 
hair, two minutes before the opening. 

• nr 

In about a year Darius’s increasing knowledge of the world 
enabled him to rise in it. He became a handle-maker in 
another manufactory, and also he went about with the pride of 
one iriio could form the letters of the alphabet with a pen. In 
his new work he had to put a bit of clay between two moulds 
and tibken force the top mould on to the bottom one by means of 
his stomach, which it was necessary to press downwards and at 
the same time to wriggle with a peculiar movement. The work- 
man to whom he was asrigned, his new * master,’ attached these 
handies, with strange rapid sktli, to beer-mugs. For Darius the 
labour was mudi lighter than that of mould^running and day- 
wed^^gi and the pay was somewhat hi|^er. But them were 
minor disadvantages. He descended by twenty Heps lo his toil, 
and worked in a long oe&ar wbidi never reeeived any ak except 
by way of the slaps and a passsge, and never any dayfi^^t at a!L 
Its sde illominatieii was a stove used te diryii^ The 
*thio«iNsia” and the ^tumeii^* moms weie also subtersaiieatt 
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dungeons. When in full activity all these stinking cellars were 
full of men, boys, and young women, working close together in 
a hot twilight. Certain boys were trained contrabandists of 
beer, and beer came as steadily into tke dungeons as tlhough 
it had been laid on by a main pipe. It was *001 honoiffable, 
even on the part of a young woman, to refuse beer, particularly 
when the beer happened to arrive in the late afternoon. \ On 
such occasions young men and women would often entirely 
omit to go home of a night, and seasoned men of the world 
agfed eight, on descending into the dungeons early the next 
morning, would have a full view of pandemonium, and they 
would witness during the day salutary scenes of remorse, and 
proofs of the existence of a profound belief in the homeopathic 
properties of beer. 

But perhaps the worst drawback ot Darius’s new position 
was the long and irregular hours, due partly to the influences of 
Saint Monday and of the scenes above indicated but not 
described, and partly to the fact that the employes were on 
piece-work and entirely unhampered by grandmotherly legisla- 
tion, The result was that six days’ work was generally done in 
four. And as the younger the workman the earlier he had to 
start in the morning, Darius saw scarce^ enough of his bed. It 
was not of course to be expected that a self-supporting man of 
the world should rigorously c . 7 tc . right-hour 

day or even a twelve-hour day, but Darius’s day would some- 
times stretch to eighteen and nineteen hours ; which on hygienic 
grounds could not be unreservedly defended. 

V 

One Tuesday evening his master, after three days ol 
debauch, ordered him to be at work at three o’clock the next 
morning. He quickly and even eagerly agreed, for he was 
already intimate with his master’s rope-lash. He reached home 
at ten o clock on an autumn night, and went to bed and to 
sleep. He woke up with a start, in the dark. There was no 
watch or clock in the house, from which nearly all the furniture 
had gradually vanished, but he knew it must be already after 
three o’clock; and be sprang up and rudied oat Of course 
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he had not undressed; his life was too strenuous for mere 
formalities. The stars shone above him as he ran along, wonder- 
ing whether after all, though late, he could by unprecedented 
effort make the ordained number of handles before his master 
tumbled into the cellar at five o’clock. 

When he had run a mile he met some sewage men on their 
rounds, whi> in reply to his question told him that the hour was 
half after midnight He dared not risk a return to liome and 
bed, for within two and a half hours he must be at work. He 
wandered aimlessly over the surface of the earth until he came 
to a tile- works, more or less unenclosed, whose primitive ovens 
showed a glare. He ventured within, and in spite of himself 
sat down on the ground near one of those heavenly ovens. And 
then he wanted to get up again, for he could feel the strong 
breath of his enemy, sleep. But he could not get up. In a 
state of terror he yielded himself to his enemy. Shameful 
cowardice on the part of a man now aged nine I God, however, 
is merciful, and sent to him an angel in the guise of a night- 
watchman, who kicked him into wakefulness and off the place. 
He ran on limping, beneath the stellar systems, and reached 
his work at half-past four o’clock. 

Although he had never felt so exhausted in his long life, he 
set to work with fury. Useless I When his master arrived he 
had scare t thr ^ " Hminaries. He dully faced his 

master in the narrow stifling cellar, lit by candles impaled on 
nails and already peopled by the dim figures of boys, girls, and 
a few men. His master was of taciturn habit and merely told 
him to kneel down. He knelt. Two bigger boys turned hastily 
from their work to snatch a glimpse of the affair. The master 
moved to the back of the cellar and took from a box a piece of 
rope an inch thick and clogged with clay. At the same moment 
a companion offered him, in sUence, a tin with a slim neck, out 
of whidi he drank deep; it contained a pint of porter owing on 
loan from the previous day. When the master came in due 
course with the tope to do justice upon the sluggard he found the 
lad fallen forward and breathing heavily and regularly. Darius 
had gone to sleep. He was awakened with some violence, but 
the public opinion of the dungeon saved him from a tom shirt 
and a bloody back. 

1 
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This was Darius’s last day on a pot-bank The next 
morning be and his went in procession to the Bastille, tu the 
place was called. His father, having been too prominent and 
too independent in a strike, had been black-listed by (every 
manufacturer in the district ; and Darius, dioagh nine, ooul^ not 
keep die fiunily. 



CHAPTER ? 


MR. SHUSHIONS’S TEAR EXPLAINED 
I 

T he Bastille was on the top of a hill about a couple of miles 
long, and the journey thither was much lengthened by 
the desire of the family to avoid the main road. They were all 
mtensely ashamed ; Darius was ashamed to tears, and did not 
know why ; even his little sistor wept and had to be carried, not 
because she was shoeless and had had nothing to eat, but 
because she was going to the Ba-ba-bastOle ; she had no notion 
what the place was. It proved to be the largest building that 
Darius had ever seen; ^d indeed it was the largest in the 
district; they stood against its steep sides like flies agamst a 
kennel Then there was rattling of key-bundies, and the 
rasping voices of sour officials, who did not inquire if they 
would like a meal after their stroll And they were put into a 
cellar and stripped and washed and dressed in other people’s 
clothes, and then separated, amid tears. And Darius was 
pitched into a large crowd of other boys, all clothed like 
himself. He now understood the reason for shame; it was 
because he could have no distinctive clothes of his own, 
because he had somehow lost his identity. All the boys bad a 
suUen, furtive glance, and when they Bpdke it was in whispers. 

In die low room where the boys were assembled there fell a 
silmice, and Darius heard some one whisper that die odebiated 
boy iHio had tun away and been caught would be flogged before 
supper. Down the long room ran a long table. Some me 
brought in three candles in tin candlesticb and set them near 
the end of this table. Then somebody dae broi^t in a jnckled 
Urdi-iod, drif^iiing with the salt water from which it had been 
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taken, and also a small square table. Then came some officials, 
and a clergyman, and then, surpassing the rest in majesty, the 
governor of the Bastille, a terrible man. The governor made a 
speech about the crime of running away from the BastilW and 
when he had spoken for a fair time, the clergyman talked ip. the 
same sense ; and then a captured tiger, dressed like a bof, with 
darting fierce eyes, was dragged in by two men, and laid^ face 
down on the square table, and four boys were commanded to 
step forward and hold tightly the four members of this tiger. 
And, his clothes having previously been removed as far as his 
waist, his breeches were next pulled down his legs. Then the 
rod was raised and it descended swishing, and blood began to 
flow; but far more startling than the blood were the shrill 
screams of the tiger ; they were so loud and deafening that the 
spectators could safely converse under their shelter. The boys 
in charge of the victim had to cling hard and grind their teeth in 
the effort to keep him prone. As the blows succeeded each 
other, Darius became more and more ashamed. The physical 
spectacle did not sicken nor horrify him, for he was a man of 
wide experience; but he had never before seen flogging by 
lawful authority. Flogging in the workshop was different, a 
private if sanguinary affair between tree human beings. This 
ritualistic and cold-blooded torture was infinitely more appalling 
in its humiliation. The screaming grew feebler, then ceased; 
then the blows ceased, and the unconscious infant (cured of 
being a tiger) was carried away leaving a trail of red drops along 
the floor. 


II 

After this, supper was prepared on the long table, and the 
cleigyman called down upon it the blessing of God, and enjoined 
the boys to be thankful, and departed in company wiffi the 
governor. Darius, who had not tasted all day, could not eat 
The flogging had not nauseated him, but the bread and the 
rkilly revolted his pampered tastes. Never had he, with all his 
experience, seen nor smelt anything so foully disgusting. When 
supper was completed, a minor official intended with the 
Almighty in various ways for ten minutes, and at last the boys 
were marched upstairs to bed. They all slept in one room* 
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Tlie night also could be set down in words, but must not be, 
lest the setting-down should be disastrous. . . . 

Darius knew that he was ruined ; he knew that be was a 
workhouse boy for evermore, and that the bright freedom of six- 
teen hours a day in a cellar was lost to him for evermore. He 
was now a prisoner, branded, hopeless. He would never be 
able to withstand the influences that had closed around him and 
upon him. He supposed that he should become desperate, 
become a tiger, and then . . . 

Ill 

But the following afternoon he was forcibly reclothed in his 
awn beautiful and beloved rags, and was pushed out of the 
Bastille, and there he saw his pale father and his mother, and his 
little sister, and another man. And his mother was on her 
knees in the cold autumn sunshine, and hysterically clasping the 
knees of the man, and weeping ; and the man was trying to 
raise her, and the man was weeping too. Darius wept The 
man was Mr. Shushions. Somehow, in a way that Darius com- 
prehended not, Mr. Shushions had saved them. Mr. Shushions, 
In a beaver tail-hat and with an apron rolled round his waist 
under his coat, escorted them back to their house, into which 
some fresh furniture had been brought. And Darius knew that 
a situation was waiting for his father. And further, Mr. 
Shushions, by his immense mysterious power, found a superb 
situation for Darius himself as a printer’s devil. All this because 
Mr. Shushions, as superintendent of a Sunday school, was 
emotionally interested in the queer, harsh boy who had there 
picked up the art of writing so quickly. 

Such was the origin of the tear that ran down Mr. Shushions’s 
cheek when he beheld Edwin, well-nourished, well-dressed and 
intelligent, the son of Darius the successful steam-printer. Mr. 
Shushions^s tear was the tear of the creator looking upon his 
creation and marvelling at it Mr. Shushions loved Darius za 
only the benefactor can love the benefited. He had been out 
of the district for over thirty years, and, having returned there 
to die, the wonder of what he had accomplished by merely 
saving a lad from the certain perdition of a prolonged sUy in the 
workhouse, struck him blindingly in the face and daasled him. 
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Darius had never spoken to a soul of his night in the Bastille. 
All his infancy was his own fearful secret. His life, seen whole, 
had been a miracle. But none knew that except himself and 
Mr. Shushions. Assuredly Edwin nevet even faintly susjpected 
it. To Edwin Mr. Shushions was nothing but a feeble and 
tedious old man. 



CHAPTER VI 


IN THE HOUSE 
1 

T O TCtum to Edwin, On that Friday afternoon of the 
breaking-up he was, in the local phrase, at a loose end. 
That is, he had no task, no programme, and no definite desires. 
Not knowing, when he started out in the morning, whether school 
would formally end before or after the dinner-hour, he had 
taken his dinner with him, as usual, and had eaten it at Old- 
castle. Thus, though the family dinner had not begun when he 
reached home, he had no share in it, partly because he was not 
hungry, and partly becausp he was shy about having left school. 
The fact that he had left school affected him as he was affected 
by the wearing of a new suit for the first time, or by the cutting 
of his hair after a prolonged neglect of the barber. It inspired 
him with a wish to avoid his kind, and especially his sisters, 
Maggie and Clara. Clara might make some facetious remark. 
Edwin could never forget the Red Indian glee with which Clara 
had danced round him when for the first time — and quite un- 
prepared for the exquisite shock — she had seen him in long 
trousers. There was also his father. He wanted to have a 
plain talk with hk father — he knew that he would not be at 
peace until he had had that talk — and yet in spite of himself he 
had carefully kept out of his father’s way during all the afternoon, 
save for a moment when, strolling with affected nonchalance up 
to Darius’s private desk in the shop, he had dropped thereon 
hk sdiool report, and strolled off again. 

Towards six o’clock he was in hk bedroom, m attic with a 
floor very much more spacious than its ceiling, and a window 
that commanded the slope of Trafalgar Road towards Bleakridge. 
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It had been his room, his castle, his sanctuary, for at least ten 
years, since before his mother's death of cancer. He did not 
know that he loved it, with all its inconveniences and makea^hifts ; 
but he did love it, and he was jealous fos* it ; no one shou)^ lay 
a hand on it to rearrange what he had once arranged. ^ His 
sisters knew this; the middle-aged servant knew it; even his 
father, with a curt laugh, would humorously acqufesce in \ the 
theory of the sacredness of Edwin's bedroom. As for Edwin, he 
saw nothing extraordinary in his attitude concerning his bedroom ; 
and he could not understand, and he somewhat resented, that 
the household should perceive anything comic in it. He never 
went near his sisters' bedroom, never wished to go near it, never 
thought about it 

11 

Now he sat idly on the patchwork counterpane of his bed 
and gazed at the sky. He was feeling a little happier, a little 
less unsettled, for his stomach was empty and his mind had 
begun to fibc itself with pleasure on the images of hot toast and 
jam. He * wanted his tea ’ ; the manner in which he glanced 
at his old silver watch proved that, ^e wished only that before 
six o'clock struck he could settle upon the necessaiy changes in 
his bedroom. A beautiful schooner, which for over a year, with 
all sails spread, had awaited the breeze in a low dark comer to 
the right of the window, would assuredly have to be dismissed to 
the small, empty attia Once that schooner had thrilled him ; 
the slight rake of its masts and the knotted reality of its rigging 
had thrilled him; and to navigate it had promised the most 
delicious sensations conceivable. Now, one moment it was a 
toy as silly as a doll, and the next moment it thrilled him once 
more, and he could believe again its promises of bliss — and then 
he knew that it was for ever a vain toy, and he was sad, and his 
sadness was pleasure. He had already stacked most of his 
school-books in the other attic. He would need a table and a 
lamp; he knew not for what precise purpose ; but a table and a 
lamp were necessary to the continuance of his self-respect The 
only question was, Should he remodel his bedroom, or should 
he demand the other attic, and plant his flag in it and nik over 
it in addition to his bedroom ? Had he the initiative and the 
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energy to carryout such an enterprise? He was not able to 
make up his mind. And, moreover, he could not decide any- 
thing until after that plain talk with his father. 

His sister Clara’s high voice sounded outside, on the landing, 
or half-way up the attic stairs. 

“ Ed-*e^/« ! IStd-win ! ” 

“What’s* up?” he called in answer, rising with a nervous 
start The door of the room was unlatched. 

“You’re mighty mysterious in your bedroom,” said Clara’s 
voice behind the door. 

“ Come in 1 Come in 1 Why don’t you come in ? ” he 
replied, with good-natured impatience. But somehow he could 
not speak in a natural tone. The mere fact that he bad left 
school that day and that the world awaited him, and that every- 
body in the house knew this, rendered him self-conscious. 

Ill 

Clara entered, with a curious sidelong movement, half-winning 
and half-serpentine. She was aged fourteen, a very fair and 
very slight girl, with a thin face and thin lips, and extraordinarily 
slender hands ; in general appearance fragile. She wore a semi- 
circular comb on the crown of her head, and her abundant hair 
hung over her shoulders in two tight pigtails. Edwin considered 
that Clara was harsh and capricious ; he had much fault to find 
with her ; but nevertheless the sight of her usually affected him 
pleasurably (of course without his knowing it), and he never for 
long sat definitely in adverse judgment upon her. Her gestures 
had a charm for him which he felt but did not realise. And 
this charm was similar to his own charm. But nothing would 
have so surprised him as to learn that he himself had any charm 
at all. He would have laughed, and been ashamed — to hear 
that his gestures and the play of his features had an ingratiat- 
ing, awkward, and wistful grace ; he would have tried to cure 
that 

“ Father wants you,” said Clara, her hand on the handle of 
the thin attic*door hung with odd garments. 

Bdwin^s heart fell instantly, and all the agreeable images of 
tea vanished from his mind. His father must have read the 
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school report and perceived that Edwin had been beaten by 
Charlie Orgreave, a boy younger than himself ! 

Did he send you up for me?” Edwin asked. 

“ No,” said Clara, frowning. “ But d heard him calli^ out 
for you all over. So Maggie told me to run up. Not that I 
expect any thanks^ She put her head forward a little. 

The episode, and Clara’s tone, showed clearly the natur^ and 
force of the paternal authority in the house. It was an authority 
with the gift of getting its commands anticipated. 

“ All right I I’m coming,” said Edwin superiorly. 

**I know what you want,” Clara said teasingly as she turned 
towards the passage. 

“ What do I want ? ” 

“ You want the empty attic all to yourself, and a fine state 
it would be in in a month, my word ! ” 

** How do you know I want the empty attic ? ” Edwin repelled 
the onslaught; but he was considerably taken aback. It was 
a mystery to him how those girls, and Clara in particular, got 
wind of his ideas before he had even formulated them definitely 
to himself. It was also a mystery to him how they could be 
so tremendously interested in mattept which did not concern 
them. 

'^You never mind!” Clara gibed, with a smile that was 
malicious, but charmingly malicious. " I know ! ” 

She had merely seen him staring into the empty attic, and 
from that brief spectacle she had by divination constructed aU 
his plans. 


IV 

The Clayhanger sitting-room, which served as both dining- 
room and drawing-room, according to the more primitive practices 
of those days, was over one half of the shop, and looked on 
Duck Square. Owing to its northern aspect it scarcely ever 
saw the sun. The furniture followed the universal fashion of 
horse-hair, mahogany, and wool embroidery. There was a t^o, 
with a hi^ back — fretted wood over silk pleated in rays from 
the centre; a bookcase whose lower part was a cupboard; a 
sofis; and a large leather easy-chair which did not match the 
rest of the room. This easy-chair had its back to the window 
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and its front legs a little towards the fireplace, so that Mr. 
Clayhanger could read his newspaper with facility in daytime. 
At night the light fell a little awkwardly from the central 
chandelier, and Mr. Clayhanger, if he happened to be reading, 
would continually shift his chair an inch or two to left or right, 
backwards or forwards, and would also continually glance up 
at the chandelier, as if accusing it of not doing its best A 
common sight in the sitting-room was Mr. Clayhanger balanced 
on a chair, the table having been pushed away, screwing ti^e 
newest burner into the chandelier. When he was seated in 
his easy-chair the piano could not be played, because there was 
not sufficient space for the stool between the piano and his 
chair; nor could the fire be made up without disturbing him, 
because the japanned coal-box was on the same side of the 
hearthrug as the chair. Thus, when the fire languished and 
Mr. Qayhanger neglected it, the children had either to ask 
permission to step over his legs, or suggest that he should attend 
to the fire himself. Occasionally, when he was in one of his 
gay moods, he would humorously impede the efforts of the fire- 
maker with his feet, and if the firemaker was Clara or Edwin, 
the child would tickle hin^ which brought him to his senses and 
forced him to shout : None o’ that I None o’ that ! ” 

The position of Mr. Clayhanger’s easy-chair — ^a detail ap- 
parently trifling — was in reality a strongly influencing factor in 
the family life, for it meant that the father’s presence obsessed 
the room. And it could not be altered, for it depended on the 
window ; the window was too small to be quite efficient. When 
the children reflected upon the history of their childhood they 
saw one important aspect of it as a long series of detached 
hours spent in the sitting-room, in a state of desire to do some- 
ffiing tlmt could not be done without disturbing father, and in 
a state of indedsion whether or not to disturb him. If by chance, 
as sometimes occoned, he chose to sit on the sofa, which was 
unobtrusive in the cmmer away from the window, between the 
fireplace and the door, the room was mstantly changed into 
somethiii^ Inrger, freer, and less inconvenient 
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V 

As the hour was approaching six, Edwin, on the way down 
stairs, looked in at the sitting-room for* his father; but I^arius 
was not there. 

** Where's father ? ” he demanded. 

“ I don't know, I'm sure," said Maggie, at the sewing-machine. 
Maggie was aged twenty ; dark, rather stout, with an expression 
at^once benevolent and worried. She rarely seemed to belong 
to the same generation as her brother and sister. She consorted 
on equal terms with married women, and talked seriously of 
the same things as they did. Mr. Clayhangcr treated her some- 
what differently from the other two. Yet, though he would often 
bid them accept her authority, he would now and then impair 
that authority by roughly ‘ dressing her down ' at the meal-table. 
She was a capable girl ; she had much less firmness, and much 
more good-nature, than she seemed to have. She could not 
assert herself adequately. She ‘managed* very well ; indeed she 
had * done wonders ' in filling the place of the mother who 
had died when Clara was four and Edwin six, and she herself 
only ten. Responsibility, apprehei^ion, and strained effort 
bad printed their marks on her features. But the majority of 
acquaintances were more impressed by her good intention than 
by her capacity ; they would call her ‘ a nice thing.* The dis- 
cerning minority, while saying with admiring conviction that she 
was ‘a very fine girl,* would regret that somehow she had not 
the faculty of ‘ making the best of herself,’ of * putting her best 
foot foremost.* And would they not heartily stand up for her 
with the superficial majority ! 

A thin, grey-haired, dreamy-eyed woman hurried into the 
room, bearing a noisy tray and followed by Clara with a white 
cloth. This was Mrs. Nixon, the domestic staff of the Clay- 
hanger household for years. Clara and Mrs. Nixon swept 
Maggie’s sewing materials from the comer of the table on to a 
chair, put Maggie’s flower-glasses on to the ledge of the book- 
case, folded up the green cloth, and began rapidly to lay 
the tea. Simultaneously Maggie, glancing at the clock, dosed 
up her sewing-machine, and deposited her work in a basket 
Clara, leaving the table, stooped to pick up the bits of 
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cotton and white stuff that littered the carpet The clock 
struck six. 

“Now, sharpy!” she exclaimed curtly to Edwin, who stood 
hesitatingly with his hands in his pockets. “Can’t you help 
Maggie to push that sewing-machine into the corner ? ” 

“What on earth’s up?” he inquired vaguely, but starting 
forward to help Maggie. 

“ SheHl be here in a minute,” said Maggie, almost under her 
breath, as she fitted on the cover of the sewing-machine. 

“Who?” asked Edwin. “Oh! Auntie! I’d forgotten* it 
was her night.” 

“ As if anyone could forget 1 ” murmured Clara, with sarcastic 
unbelief. 

By this time the table was completely set 

VI 

Edwin wondered mildly, as he often wondered, at the ex- 
tremely bitter tone in which Clara always referred to their Aunt 
Clara Hamps, — when Mrs. Hamps was not there. Even Maggie’s 
private attitude to Auntje Clara was scarcely more Christian. 
Mrs, Hamps was the widowed younger sister of their mother, 
and she had taken a certain share in the supervision of Darius 
Clayhanger’s domestic affairs after the death of Mrs. Claybanger. 
This latter fact might account, partially but not wholly, for the 
intense and steady dislike in which she was held by Maggie, 
Clara, and Mrs. Nixon. Clara hated her own name because 
she had been * called after’ her auntie. Mr. Claybanger *got 
on* excellently with his sister-in-law. He * thought highly’ of 
her, and was indeed proud to have her for a relative. In their 
father’s presence the girls never showed their dislike of Mrs. 
Hamps; it was a secret pleasure shared between them and 
Mrs. Nixon, and only disclosed to Edwin because the girls 
were indifferent to what Edwin might think. They casually 
despised him for somehow liking his auntie, for not seeing through 
her wiles ; but they could count on his loyalty to themselves. 

“Are you ready for tea, or aren’t you?” Clara asked him. 
She frequently spoke to him as if she was the elder instead of 
the younger. 
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“ Yes,” he ssud. “ But I must find father." 

He went off, but he did not find his father in the shop, and 
after a few futile minutes he returned upstairs. Mrs. Nixon 
preceded him, carrying the tea-um, and she told him that his 
father had sent word into the kitchen that they were nbt to 
' wait tea ’ for him. 



CHAPTER VII 


AUNTIE HAMPS 
1 

M rs. HAMPS had splendidly arrived. The atmosphere 
of the sitting-room was changed. Maggie, smiling, 
wore her second-best black silk apron. Clara, smiling and 
laughing, wore a dean long white pinafore. Mrs. Nixon, with 
her dreamy eyes less vacant than usual, greeted Mrs. Hamps 
effusively, and effusively gave humble thanks for kind inquiries 
after her health. A stranger might have thonght that these 
women were strongly attached to one another by ties of affec- 
tion and respect. Edwin never understood how his sisters, 
especially Mag^e, could practise such vast and eternal hypocrisy 
with his aunt As for him, his aunt acted on him now, as 
generally, like a tonic. Some effluence from her quickened him. 
He put away the worry in connection with his father, and gave 
himself up to the physical pleasures of tea. 

Aunt Clara was a handsome woman. She had been called — 
out not by men whose manners and code she would have 
iq>proved — *a damned fine woman.’ Her age was about forty, 
wUch at that period, in a woman’s habit of mmd, was the 
equivalent of about fifty to^y. Her latest photograph was 
considered to be very successful. It showed her standing 
behind a velvet chair and leaning her large but still shapely bust 
slightly over the dbair. Her forearms, ruffled and braceleted, 
lay along the fringed bade of the chair, and from one negligmit 
hand depended a rose. A heavy curtain came downwards out 
of nothing into the picture, and the end of it lay coiled and 
draped on the seat of the chair. The great dress was of slate- 
coloured silk, with sleeves tight to the elbow, and thence, from a 
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ribbon-bow, broadening to a wide, triangular climax that revealed 
quantities of lace at the wrists. The pointed ends of the sleeves 
were picked out with squares of velvet. A short and highly 
ornamental fringed and looped flourrce waved grandljf out 
behind from the waist to the level of the knees; and the 
stomacher recalled the ornamentation of the flounce ; and both 
the stomacher and flounce gave contrasting value to the severe 
plainness of the skirt, designed to emphasize the quality of the 
silk. Round the neck was a lace collarette to match the 
furniture of the wrists, and the broad ends of the collarette were 
crossed on the bosom and held by a large jet brooch. Above 
that you saw a fine regular face, with a firm hard mouth and a 
very straight nose and dark eyebrows ; small ears weighted with 
heavy jet ear-rings. 

The photograph could not render the clear perfection of 
Aunt Clara’s rosy skin ; she had the colour and the flashing eye 
of a girl. But it did justice to her really magnificent black hair. 
This hair was all her own, and the coiffure seemed as ample as 
a judge’s wig. From the low forehead the hair was parted 
exactly in the middle for about two inches ; then plaited bands 
crossed and recrossed the scalp in profusion, forming behind a 
pattern exceedingly complicated, and down either side of the 
head, now behind the ear, now hiding it, now resting on the 
shoulders, now hanging clear of them, fell long multitudinous 
glossy curls. These curls — one of them in the photograph 
reached as far as the stomacher — could not have been surpassed 
in Bursley. 

She was a woman of terrific vitality. Her dead sister had 
been nothing in comparison with her. She had a glorious 
digestion, and was the envy of her brother-in-law— who suffered 
much from biliousness — because she could eat with perfect 
impunity hot buttered toast and raw celery in large quantities* 
Further, she had independent means, and no children to cause 
anxieties. Yet she was always, as the phrase went, ' bearing up,’ 
or, as another phrase went, ‘leaning hard’ Frances Ridley 
Havergal was her favourite author, and Frances Ridley Havergal’s 
little book Lean Hard, was kept on her dressing-table. (The 
girls, however, averred that she never opened it*) Aunt Clara’s 
spiritual life must be imagined as a continual, almost physical 
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leaning on Christ, Nevertheless she never complained, and she 
was seldom depressed. Her desire, and her achievement, was 
to be bright, to take everything cheerfully, to look obstinately 
on the best side of things, and to instil this religion into others. 

II 

Thus, when it was announced that father had been called out 
unexpectedly, leaving an order that they were not to wait for 
him, she said gaily that they had better be obedient and begin, 
though it would have been more agreeable to wait for father. 
And she said how beautiful the tea was, and how beatitiful the 
toast, and how beautiful the strawberry-jam, and how beautiful 
the pikelets. She would herself pour some hot water into the 
slop basin, and put a pikelet on a plate thereon, covered, to 
keep warm for father. She would not hear a word about the 
toast being a little hard, and when Maggie in her curious 
quiet way ‘stuck her out* that the toast was in fact hard, 
iihe said that that precise degree of hardness was the degree 
which she, for herself, preferred. Then she talked of jams, 
and mentioned gooseberry -jam, whereupon Clara privately put 
her tongue out, with tlie quickness of a snake, to signal to 
Maggie. 

“ Ours isn’t good this year,” said Maggie. 

“ I told auntie we weren’t so set up with it, a fortnight ago,” 
said Clara simply, like a little angel. 

Did you, dear ? ” Mrs. Hamps exclaimed, with great 
surprise, almost with shocked surprise. ” Fm sure it*s beautiful 
I was quite looking forward to tasting it ; quite I I know what 
your gooseberry- jam is.” 

“Would you like to try it now?” Maggie suggested. “But 
we’ve warned you,” 

“ Oh, I don’t want to trouble you now. We’re all so cosy 
here. Any time 

“ No trouble, auntie,” said Clara, with her most captivating 
and innocent smile. 

“Well, if youUlk about ‘waruu)g* me, of course I must insist 
on having some,” said Auntie Clara. 

Clara jumped up, passed behind Mrs. Hamps, making a 
4 
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contemptuous face at those curls as she did so, and ran gracefully 
down to the kitchen. 

‘‘Here,” she said crossly to Mrs. Nixon. “A pot of that 
gooseberry, please. A small one will do.r She knows it*s ^hort 
of sugar, and so she's determined to try it, just out of spite ; \and 

nothing will stop her.” - 

Clara returned smiling to the tea-table, and Maggie neatly 
unsealed the jam ; and Auntie Clara, with a face beaming with 
pleasurable anticipation, helped herself circumspectly to a 
spcjonful. 

” Beautiful I " she murmured. 

“ Don’t you think it’s a bit tart ? ” Maggie asked. 

“ Oh no ! ” protestingly. 

“ Don't you ?” asked Clara, with an air of delighted deferential 
astonishment 

“ Oh no I ” Mrs. Hamps repeated. ** It’s beautiful ! ” She 
did not smack her lips over it, because she would have considered 
it unladylike to smack her lips, but by less offensive gestures she 
sought to convey her unbounded pleasure in the jam, ** How 
much sugar did you put in ? ” she inquired after a while. “ Half 
and half?” 

“ Yes,” said Maggie. 

“They do say gooseberries were a tiny bit sour this year, 
owing to the weather,” said Mrs. Hamps reflectively. 

Clara kicked Edwin under the table, as it were viciously, 
but her delightful innocent smile, directed vaguely upon Mrs. 
Hamps, did not relax. Such duplicity passed Edwin’s compre- 
hension ; it seemed to him purposeless. Yet he could not quite 
deny that there might be a certain sting, a certain insinuation, 
in his auntie’s last remark. 


in 

Then Mr. Qayhanger entered, blowing forth a long breath 
as if trying to repulse the oppressive heat of the July afternoon. 
He came straight to the table, with a slightly preoccupied 
air, quickly, his arms motionless at his sides, and 
a little outwards. Mr. Clayhangcr always walked like this, 
with motionless arms so that in spite of a rather clumsy and 
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heavy step, the upper part of him appeared to gMe along. He 
shook hands genially with Auntie Clara, greeting her almost as 
grandiosely as she greeted him, putting on for a moment the 
grand manner, not without dignity. Each admired the other. 
Each often said that the other was ‘wonderful.’ Each un 
doubtedly flattered the other, made a fuss of the other. Mr, 
Clayhanger^s admiration was the greater. The bitterest thing 
that Edwin had ever heard Maggie say was: “It’s something 
to be thankful for that she’s his deceased wife’s sister ! ” ^d 
she had said the bitter thing with such quiet bitterness I Edwin 
had not instantly perceived the point of it 

Darius Clayhanger then sat down, with a thud, snatched 
at the cup of tea which Maggie had placed before him, and 
drank half of it with a considerable indrawing noise. No one 
asked where or why he had been detained ; it was not etiquette 
to do so. If father had been ‘called away,’ or had ‘had to 
go away,’ or was ‘kept somewhere,’ the details were out of 
deference allowed to remain in mystery, respected by curiosity, . . . 
‘Father — business.’ ... All business was sacred. He himself 
uad inculcated this attitude. 

In a short silence t^e sound of the bell that the carman 
rang before the tram started for Hanbridge floated in through 
the open window. 

“There’s the tram 1” observed Auntie Clara, apparently with 
warm and special interest in the phenomena of the tram. Then 
another little silence. 

“ Auntie,” said Clara, writhing about youthfully on her chair. 

“Can’t ye sit still a bit?” the father asked, interrupting her 
roughly, but with good humour. “ Ye’ll be falling off th’ chair 
in a minute.” 

Clara blushed swiftly, and stopped 

“Yes, love?” Auntie Clara encouraged her. It was as if 
Auntie Clara had said: “Your dear father is of course quite 
right, more than right, to insist on^your sitting properly at table. 
However, do not take the correction too much to heart. I 
sympathise with all your difficulties.” 

“ I was only going to ask you,” Clara went on, in a weaker, 
stammering voice, “ if you knew that Edwin’s left school to-day.” 
Her archness had deserted her. 
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“Mischievous little thing!” thought Edwin. “Why must 
she deliberately go and draw attention to that ? ” And he too 
blushed, feeling as if he owed an apology to the companjy for 
having left school. * t 

“ Oh yes I ” said Auntie Clara with eager benevolence. ** I've 
got something to say about that to my nephew.” 

Mr. Clayhanger searched in a pocket of his alpaca, and drew 
forth an open envelope. 

“Here's the lad’s report, auntie,” said he. “Happen ye’d 
life to look at it.” 

“ I should indeed ! ” she replied fervently. “ Tm sure it's a 
very good one.” 

IV 

She took the paper, and assumed her spectacles. 

“Conduct — Excellent,” she read, poring with enthusiasm 
over the document. And she read again : “ Conduct — 
Excellent.” Then she went down the list of subjects, declaim- 
ing the number of marks for each ; and at the end she read : 
“Position in class next term: Third. Splendid, Eddy!” she 
exclaimed. ^ 

“I thought you were second,” said Clara, in her sharp 
manner, 

Edwin blushed again, and hesitated. 

“Eh? What's that? What’s that?” his father demanded. 
“ I didn't notice that. Third ?” 

“Charlie Orgreave beat me in the examination,” Edwin 
muttered. 

“ Well, that's a pretty bow d'ye do I ” said his father. “ Going 
down one I Ye ought to ha' been first instead o' third. And 
would ha* been, happen, if ye’d pegged at it.” 

“Now I won't have that! I won't have itl” Auntie Clara 
protested, laughingly showing her fine teeth and gating first 
at Darius, and then at Edwin, from under her spectacles, her 
head being thrown back and the curls hanging far behind. No 
one shall say that Edwin doesn't work, not even his fether, while 
his auntie's about 1 Because I know he does work ! And 
besides, he hasn't gone down. It says, ‘ position Urm '—not 

this term. You were sdll second to-day, weren't you, my boy?” 
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“I suppose so. Yes,” Edwin answered, pulling himself 
together, 

“Well! There you arc!” Auntie Clara’s voice rang 
triumphantly. She was opening her purse. “And there you 
are 1 ” she repeated, popping half a sovereign down in front of 
him. “ That’s a little present from your auntie on your leaving 
school” « 

“ Oh, auntie I ” he cried feebly. 

“ Oh I ” cried Clara, genuinely startled. 

Mrs. Hamps was sometimes thus astoundingly muniheent. 
It was she who had given the schooner to Edwin. And her 
presents of elaborately enveloped and costly toilet soap on the 
birthdays of the children, and at Christmas, were massive. Yet 
Clara always maintained that she was the meanest old thing 
imaginable. And Maggie bad once said that she knew that 
Auntie Clara made her servant eat dripping instead of butter. 
To give inferior food to a servant was to Maggie the unforgivable 
in parsimony. 

“ Well,” Mr, Clayhanger wamingly inquired, “ what do you 
say to your aunt?” 

“ Thank you, auntie,” Edwin sheepishly responded, fingering 
the coin. 

It was a princely sum. And she had stuck up for him 
famously in the matter of the report. Strange that his father 
should not have read the report with sufficient attention to 
remark the fall to third place ! Anyway, that aspect of the aifiiir 
was now safely over, and it seemed to him that he had not lost 
much prestige by it. He would still be able to argue with his 
father on terms not too unequal, he hoped. 

V 

As the tea drew to an end, and the plates of toast, bread 
and butter, and tea-cake grew emptier, and the slop-basin filled, 
and only Maggie’s flowers remained fresh and immaculate amid 
the untidy debris of the meal ; and as Edwin and Clara became 
gradually indifferent to jam, and then inimical to it; and as 
the sounds of the street took on the softer quality of summer 
evening, and the first filmy shades of twilight gathered imper* 
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ceptibly in the comers of the room, and Mr. Clayhanger performed 
the eructations which signified that he had had enough; so 
Mrs. Hamps prepared herself for one of her classic outbursts 
of feeling. • ^ 

“Well!” she said at last, putting her spoon to the left of 
her cup as a final indication that seriously she would drink no 
more. And she gave a great sigh. “ School over V And the 
only son going out into the world ! How time flies 1 ” And 
she gave another great sigh, implying an immense melancholy 
ddb to this vision of the reality of things. Then she remembered 
her courage, and the device of leaning hard, and all her 
philosophy. 

“ But it’s all for the best I ” she broke forth in a new brave 
tone. “Everything is ordered for the best. We must never 
forget that I And I’m quite sure that Edwin will be a very great 
credit to us all, with help from above.” 

She proceeded powerfully in this strain. She brought in 
God, Christ, and even the Holy Spirit She mentioned the 
dangers of the world, and the disguises of the devil, and the 
unspeakable advantages of a good home, and the special good- 
ness of Mr. Clayhanger and of Maggie, yes, and of her little 
Clara; and the pride which they all had in Edwin, and the 
unique opportunities which he had of doing good, by example, 
and also, soon, by precept, for others younger than himself 
would begin to look up to him ; and again her personal pride 
in him, and her sure faith in him; and what a solemn hour 
it was. . . . 

Nothing could stop her. The girls loathed these exhibitions. 
Maggie always looked at the table during their progress, and 
she felt as though she had done something wrong and was 
ashamed of it. Clara not merely felt like a criminal — she felt 
like an unrepentant criminal ; she blushed, she glanced ner- 
vously about the room, and all the time she repeated steadily 
in her heart a highly obscene word which she had heard at 
school This unspoken word, hurled soundlessly but savagely 
at her aunt in that innocent heart, afforded much comfort to 
Clara in the affliction. Even Edwin, who was more lenient in 
all ways than his sisters, profoundly deplored these moralizings 
of his aunt. They filled him with a desire to run fast and far, 
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to be alone at sea, or to be deep somewhere in the bosom ot 
the earth. He could not understand this side of his auntie’s 
individuality. But there was no delivery from Mrs. Hamps. 
The only person who could possibly have delivered them seemed 
to enjoy the sinister thraldom. Mr. Clayhanger listened with 
appreciative and admiring nods; he appeared to be quite 
sincere. And Edwin could not understand his father either. 
“ How simple father must be ! ” he thought vaguely. Whereas 
Clara fatalistically dismissed her father’s attitude as only one 
more of the preposterously unreasonable phenomena which slie 
was constantly meeting in life ; and she persevered grimly with 
her obscene word. 


VI 

‘‘Eh!” said Mrs. Hamps enthusiastically, after a trifling 
pause. “It does me good when I think what a you’ll 
be to your father in the business, with that clever head of 
yours.” 

She gazed at him fondly. 

Now this was Edwin’s chance. He did not wish to be 
any help at all to his (^ther in the business. He had other 
plans for himself. He had never mentioned them before, 
because his father had never talked to him about his future 
career, apparently assuming that he would go into the business. 
He had been waiting for his father to begin. “ Surely,” he had 
said to himself, “ father’s bound to speak to me sometime about 
what I’m going to do, and when he does I shall just tell him.” 
But his father never had begun; and by timidity, negligence, 
and perhaps ill-luck, Edwin had thus arrived at his last day 
at school with the supreme question not merely unsolved but 
unattacked. Oh, he blamed himself! Any ordinary boy (he 
thought) would have discussed such a question naturally long 
ago* After all, it was not a crime, it was no cause for shame, 
to wish not to be a printer. Yet he was ashamed 1 Absurd ! 
He blamed himself* But he also blamed his father. Now, 
however, in responding to his auntie’s remark, he could remedy 
all the past by simply and boldly stating that he did not want 
to follow his father. It would be unpleasant, <rf course, but 
the worst shock would be over in a moment, like the drawing 
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of a tooth. He had merely to utter certain words. He must 
utter them. They were perfectly easy to say, and they were also 
of the greatest urgency, “ I don’t want to be a printer.” He 
mumbled them over in his mind. “ I don’i want to be a printer,” 
What could it matter to his father whether he was a printer or 
not ? Seconds, minutes, seemed to pass. He knew that if he 
was so inconceivably craven as to remain silent, his ^elf-respect, 
would never recover from the blow. Then, in response to Mrs. 
Hamps’s prediction about his usefulness to his father in the 
biftiness, he said, with a false-jaunty, unconvinced, uncon 
vincing air — 

“Well, that remains to be seen.” 

This was all he could accomplish. It seemed as if he had 
looked death itself in the face, and drawn away. 

“ Remains to be seen ? ” Auntie Clara repeated, with a hint 
of startled pain, due to this levity. 

He was mute. No one suspected, as he sat there, so boyish, 
wistful, and uneasily squirming, that he was agonised to the 
very centre of his being. All the time, in his sweating soul he 
kept trying to persuade himself: “ Fve given them a hint, any- 
how ! I’ve given them a hint, anyhow 1 ” 

‘ Them ' included everybody at the fable. 

VII 

Mr. Clayhanger, completely ignoring Edwin’s reply to his 
aunt and her somewhat shocked repetition of it, turned suddenly 
towards his son and said, in a manner friendly but serious, a 
manner that assumed everything, a manner that begged the 
question, unconscious even that there was a question — 

“ I shall be out the better part o’ to-morrow. I want ye to 
be sure to be in the shop all afternoon — I’ll tell you what for 
downstairs.” It was characteristic of him thus to make a 
mystery of business in front of the women. 

Edwin felt the net closing about him. Then he thought of 
one of those ‘ posers * which often present themselves to youths 
of his age. 

“ But to-morrow’s Saturday,” he said, perhaps perkily. 
* What about the Bible class ? ” 
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Six months previously a young minister of the Wesleyan 
Circuit, to whom Heaven had denied both a sense of humour 
and a sense of honour, had committed the infamy of starting a 
Bible class for big boys on Saturday afternoons. This outrage 
had appalled and disgusted the boyhood of Wesleyanism in 
Bursley, Their afternoon for games, their only fair afternoon 
in the desert of the week, to be filched from them and used 
against them for such an odious purpose as a Bible class 1 
Not only Sunday school on Sunday afternoon, but a Bible 
class on Saturday afternoon ! It was incredible. It was un- 
bearable. It was gross tyranny, and nothing else. Nevertheless 
the young minister had his way, by dint of meanly calling 
upon parents and invoking their help. The scurvy worm 
actually got together a class of twelve to fifteen boys, to the 
end of securing their eternal welfare. And they had to attend 
the class, though they swore they never would, and they had 
to sing hymns, and they had to kneel and listen to prayers, and 
they had to listen to the most intolerable tedium, and to take 
notes of it All this, while the sun was shining, or the rain was 
raining, on fields and streets and open spaces and ponds 1 

Edwin had been trapped in the snare. His father, after 
only three words from the young minister, had yielded up his 
son like a burnt sacrifice — and with a casual nonchalance that 
utterly confounded Edwin. In vain Edwin had pointed out to his 
elders that a Saturday afternoon of confinement must be bad 
for his health. His attention had been directed to his eternal 
health. In vain he had pointed out that on wet Saturday afternoons 
he frequently worked at his home-lessons, which therefore might 
suffer under the regime of a Bible class. His attention had 
been directed to the peace which passeth understanding. So 
he had been beaten, and was secretly twitted by Clara as 
an abject victim. Hence it was with a keen and peculiar 
feeling of triumph, of hopelessly cornering the inscrutable 
generation which a few months ago had cornered him, that 
he demanded, perhaps perkily : ** What about the Bible 
class?” 

There’ll be no more Bible classing,” said his father, with a 
mild but slightly sardonic smile, as who should say; “Fm 
ready to make all allowances for youth ; but I must get you to 
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understand, as gently as I can, that you can’t keep on going to 
Bible classes for ever and ever.” 

Mrs. Hamps said — 

** It won’t be as if you were at school. But I do hope you 
won’t neglect to study your Bible. Eh, but I do hope youH 
always find time for that, to your dying day ! ” 

“ Oh — but I say ” Edwin began, and stopped^ 

He was beaten by the mere effrontery of the replies. His \ 
father and his aunt (the latter of whom at any rate was a firm 
and confessed religionist, who had been responsible for con- 
verting Mr. Clayhanger from Primitive Methodism to Wesleyan 
Methodism) did not trouble to defend their new position by 
argument. They made no effort to reconcile it with their 
position of a few months back, when the importance of heavenly 
welfare far exceeded the importance of any conceivable earthly 
welfare. The fact was that they had no argument If God 
took precedence of knowledge and of health, he took precedence 
of a peddling shop 1 That was unanswerable* 


VIII 

Edwin was dashed. His faith in humanity was dashed. 
These elders were not sincere. And as Mrs. Hamps continued 
to embroider the original theme of her exhortation about the 
Bible, Edwin looked at her stealthily, and the doubt crossed his 
mind whether that majestic and vital woman was ever sincere 
about anything, even to herself — whether the whole of her 
daily existence, from her getting-up to her down-lying, was not a 
grandiose pretence. 

Not that he had the least desire to cling to the Bible class, 
even as an alternative to the shop! No! He was much re- 
lieved to be rid of the Bible class. What overset him was the 
crude illogicality of the new decree, and the shameless tadt 
admission of previous insincerity. 

Two hours later, as he stood idly at the window of his bed- 
room, watching the gas lamps of Trafalgar Road wax brighter in 
the last glooms of twilight, he was still occupied with the sham 
and the unreason and the lack of scruple suddenly revealed in 
the life of the elder generation. Unconsdouslv unitating a trick 
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of his father’s when annoyed but calm, he nodded his head 
several times, and with his tongue against his teeth made the 
noise which in writing is represented by ‘tut-tut’ Yet some- 
how he had always known that it would be so. At bottom, he 
was only pretending to himself to be shocked and outraged. 

His plans were no further advanced ; indeed they were put 
back, for this Saturday afternoon vigil in the shop would be m 
iome sort a symbolic temporary defeat for him. Why had he 
not spoken out clearly? Why was he always like a baby in 
presence of his father? The future was all askew for him 
He had forgotten his tremendous serious resolves. The touch 
of the half-sovereign in his pocket however, was comforting in a 
universe ot discomfort 



CHAPTER VIII 


IN THE SHOP 

1 

“ T T ERE, lad ! " said his father to Edwin, as soon as he had 
xJ. scraped up the last crumbs of cheese from his plate at 
the end of dinner on the following day. 

Eduin rose obediently and followed him out of the room. 
Having waited at the top of the stairs until his father had 
reached the foot, he leaned forward as far as he could with 
one hand on the rail and the other pressing against the wall, 
swooped down to the mat at the bottom, without touching 
a single step on the way, and made a rocket-like noise with 
his mouth. He had no other mknner of descending the 
staircase, unless he happened to be in disgrace. His father 
went straight to the desk in the comer behind the account- 
book window, assumed his spectacles, and lifted the lid of 
the desk. 

“Here!” he said, in a low voice. “Mr. Enoch Peake is 
stepping in this afternoon to look at this here.” He displayed 
the proof an unusually elaborate wedding card, which announced 
the marriage of Mr. Enoch Peake with Mrs. Louisa Lo^erheads. 
“ Ye know him as I mean ? ” 

“Yes,” said Edwin. “The stout man. The Cocknage 
Gardens man.” 

“That’s him. Well, ye’ll tell him I’ve been called away. 
Tell him who ye are. Not but what he’ll know. Tell him I 
think it might be better” — Darius’s thick finger ran along a 
line of print — “if we put ‘widow of the late Simon I-oggerheads 
Esquire,’ instead of ‘ Esq.’ See ? Otherwise it’s all right Tell 
him I say as otherwise it’s all r^ht. And ask him if he^ll have 
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it printed in silver, and how many he wants, and show him 
this sample envelope. Now, d’ye understand ? '’ 

“Yes,” said Edwin, in a tone to convey, not disrespectfully, 
that there was nothing to understand. Curious, how his 
father had the air of bracing all his intellect as if to a 
problem 1 

“Then 3ie’ll take it to Big James, and he can start Chawner 
on it Th’ job’s promised for Monday forenoon.” 

“Will Big James be working?” asked Edwin, for it was 
Saturday afternoon, when, though the shop remained open, tfie 
printing office was closed. 

“ They’re all on overtime,” said Mr. Clayhanger ; and then 
he added, in a voice still lower, and with a surreptitious glance 
at Miss Ingarnells, the shop-woman, who was stolidly enfolding 
newspapers in wrappers at the opposite counter, “See to it 
yourself, now. He won’t want to talk to her about a thing like 
that. Tell him I told you specially. Just let me see how well 
ye can do it.” 

“ Right I ” said Edwin ; and to himself, superciliously : 
“ It might be life and death.” 

“We ought to be doing a lot o’ business wi’ Enoch Peake, 
later on,” Mr, Clayhanger finished, in a whisper. 

“I see,” said Edwin, impressed, perceiving that he had 
perhaps been supercilious too soon. 

Mr. Clayhanger returned his spectacles to their case, and 
taking his hat from its customary hook behind him, over the 
job-files, consulted his watch and passed round the counter to 
ga Then he stopped, 

“I’m going to Manchester,” he murmured confidentially, 
“To see if I can pick up a machine as I’ve heard of.” 

Edwin was flattered. At the dinner-table Mr, Clayhanger 
had only vouchsafed that he had a train to catch, and would 
probably not be in till late at night. 

The next moment he glimpsed Darius through the window, 
his arms motionless by his sides and sticking slightly out; 
hurrying in the sunshine along Wedgwood Street in the direc- 
tion of Shawport station. 
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II 

So this was business ! It was not the business he desired 
and meant to have ; and he was uneasy at the extent to wl^idi 
he was already entangled in it ; but it was rather amusing, knd 
his father had really been very friendly. He felt a sense of 
importance. » 

Soon afterwards Clara ran into the shop to speak to M&s 
Ingamells. The two chatted and giggled together. 

‘‘ Father's gone to Manchester,” he found opportunity to say 
to Clara as she was leaving. 

“Why aren't you doing those prizes he told you to do?* 
retorted Clara, and vanished. She wanted none of Edwin’s 
superior airs. 

During dinner Mr. Clayhanger had instructed his son to go 
through the Sunday school prize stock and make an intwitory of it 

This injunction from the child Clara, which Miss Ingamells 
had certainly overheard, prevented him, as an independent man, 
from beginning his work for at least ten minutes. He whistled, 
opened his father’s desk and stared vacantly into it, examined 
the pen-nib case in detail, and tore off two leaves from the date 
calendar so that it should be ready for Monday. He bad a great 
scorn for Miss Ingamells, who was a personable if somewhat heavy 
creature of twenty-eight, because she kept company with a young 
man. He had caught them arm-in-arm and practically hugging 
each other, one Sunday afternoon in the street He could see 
naught but silliness in that kind of thing. 

The entrance of a customer caused him to tom abruptly to 
the high shelves where the books were kept He was glad that 
the customer was not Mr. Enoch Peake, the e]q>ectation of whose 
arrival made him curiously nervous. He placed the step-ladder 
against the shelves, climbed up, and began to finger volumes and 
parcels of volumes. The dust was incredible. The disorder 
filled him with contempt. It was astounding that his fisther 
could tolerate such disorder ; no doubt the whole shop was in 
the same condition. “Thirteen Archie’s Old Desk,” he read on 
a parcel, but when he opened the parcel he found seven “ From 
Jest to Earnest” Hence he had to undo every parcel. How- 
ever, the work was easy. He first wrote the inventory in pendli 
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then he copied it in ink; then he folded it, and wrote very 
carefully on the back, because his father had a mania for endors- 
ing documents in the legal manner: Inventory of Sunday 
school prize stock,” Afld after an instant’s hesitation he added 
his own initials. Then he began to tie up and restore the parcels 
and the single volumes. None of all this literature had any 
charm for him. He possessed five or six such books, all gilt 
and chromatic, which had been awarded to him at Sunday school, 

* suitably inscribed,’ for doing nothing in particular; and he 
regarded them without exception as frauds upon boyhood. 
However, Clara had always enjoyed reading them. But lying 
flat on one of the top shelves he discovered, nearly at the end 
of his task, an oblong tome which did interest him : ** Cazenove’s 
Architectural Views of European Capitals, with descriptive 
letterpress.” It had an old-fashioned look, and was pro^bly 
some relic of his father’s predecessor in the establishment. 
Another example of the lack of order which prevailed ! 

Ill 

He took the volume ^to the retreat of the desk, and there 
tamed over its pages of coloured illustrations. At first his 
interest in them, and in the letterpress, was less instinctive than 
deliberate. He said to himself : '*Now, if there is anything in 
me, I ought really to be interested in this, and I must be inter- 
ested in it” And he was. He glanced carelessly at the clock, 
which was hung above the shelves of exercise-books and note- 
books, exactly opposite the door. A quarter past four. The 
afternoon was quietly passing, and he had not found it too 
tedious. In the background of the task which (he considered) 
he had accomplished with extraordinary efliciency, his senses 
noted faintly the continual trickle of customers, all of whom were 
infallibly drawn to Miss Ingamells’s counter by her mere watchful 
and receptive appearance. He had heard phrases and ends of 
phrases, such as: **No, we haven’t anything smaller,” ‘*A 
camel-hair brush,” **Gum but not glue,” “Very sorry, sir. 
I’ll speak firmly to the paper boy,” and the sound of coins 
dragged alcmg the counter, &e sound of the testing of half a 
sovereign, the opening and shutting of the tUl-drawer; and 
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occasionally Miss Ingamclls exclaiming to herself upon the 
stupidity of customers after a customer had gone; and once 
Miss Ingamells crossing angrily to fix the door ajar which some 
heedless customer had closed : “ Did they suppose that people 
didn’t want air like other people ? ” And now it was a \quarter 
past four. Undoubtedly he had a peculiar, and pleasant, ^feeling 
of importance. In another half-minute he glanced at the clock 
again, and it was a quarter to five. 

What hypnotism attracted him towards the artists’ materials 
cabinet which stood magnificent, complicated, and complete in 
the middle of the shop, like a monument ? His father, after one 
infantile disastrous raid, had absolutely forbidden any visitation 
of that cabinet, with its glass case of assorted paints, crayons, 
brushes and pencils, and its innumerable long drawers full of 
paper and cards and wondrous perfectly equipped boxes, and 
T-squares and set-squares, with a hundred other contrivances. 
But of course the order had now ceased to have force. Edwin had 
left school ; and, if he was not a man, he was certainly not a 
boy. He began to open the drawers, at first gingerly, then 
boldly ; after all it was no business of Miss Ingamells’s 1 And, 
to be just, Miss Ingamells made no sort of pretence that it was 
any business of hers. She proceeded with her own business. 
Edwin opened a rather large wooden water-colour box. It was 
marked five and sixpence. It seemed to comprise everything 
needed for the production of the most entrancing and majestic 
architectural views, and as Edwin took out its upper case and 
discovered still further marvellous devices and apparatus in its 
basement beneath, he dimly but passionately saw, in his heart, 
bright masterpieces that ought to be the fruit of that box. There 
was a key to it. He must have it. He would have given all 
that he possessed for it, if necessary. 

IV 

“Miss Ingamells,” he said: and, as she did not look up 
immediately, “ I say, Miss Ingamells I How much does father 
take off in the shilling to auntie when she buys anythmg ? ” 

“Don’t ask me^ Master Edwin,” said Miss Ingamells; “/ 
don’t know. How should I know?” 
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** Well, then,^ he muttered, " I shall pay full price for it — 
that’s all.” He could not wait, and he wanted to be on the safe 
side. 

Miss Ingamells gave him change for his half-sovereign in a 
strictly impartial manner, to indicate that she accepted no 
responsibility. And the squaring of Edwin’s shoulders conveyed 
to Miss Ingamells that he advised her to keep carefully within 
her own sphere, and not to make impertinent inquiries about the 
origin of the half-sovereign, which he could see intrigued her 
acutely. He now owned the box ; it was not a box of colours, 
but a box of enchantment. He had had colour-boxes before, 
but nothing to compare with this, nothing that could have 
seemed magical to anybody wiser than a very small boy. Then 
he bought some cartridge-paper; he considered that cartridge- 
paper would be good enough for preliminary experiments. 


V 

It was while he was paying for the cartridge-paper — ^he being, 
as was indeed proper, on the customers’ side of the counter — 
that a heavy loutish boy in an apron entered the shop, blushing. 
Edwin turned away. Thi^j was Miss Ingamells’s afiOair. 

** If ye please, Mestcr Peake’s sent me. He canna come in 
this afternoon — he’s got a bit o’ ratting on — and will Mester 
Clayhanger step across to th’ Dragon to-night after eight, with 
that there peeper [paper] as he knows on ? ” 

At the name of Peake, Edwin started. He had utterly 
forgotten the matter. 

“ Master Edwin,” said Miss Ingamells drily. ** You know all 
about that, don’t you ? ” Clearly she resented that he knew all 
about that while she didn’t. 

" Oh I Yes,” Edwin stammered. What did you say ? ” 

It was his first piece of real business. 

*• If you please, Mester Peake sent me . . .” The messenger 
blundered through his message again word for word. 

*‘Vcry well 111 attend to it,” said Edwin, as nonchalantly 
as he could. 

Nevertheless he was at a loss what to do, simple though the 
iitualioii ti%ht have seemed to a person with an experience of 

S 
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business longer than Edwin’s. Just as three hours previously his 
father had appeared to be bracing all his intellect to a problem 
that struck Edwin as entirely simple, so now Edwin seemed to 
be bracing all his intellect to another asppct of the same problem. 
Time, revenging his father I . . . What ! Go across ip the 
Dragon and in cold blood demand Mr. Enoch Peake, ana then 
parley with Mr. Enoch Peake as one man with another ! He 
had never been inside the Dragon. He had been brought up 
in the belief that the Dragon was a place of sin. The Dragon 
was included in the generic term ‘gin-palace,’ and quite probably 
in the Siamese -tmn term ‘gaming -saloon.’ Moreover, to 
discuss business with Mr. Enoch Peake. . . . Mr. Enoch Peake 
was as mysterious to Edwin as, say, a Chinese mandarin ! Still, 
business was business, and something would have to be done. 
Fie did not know what Ought he to go to the Dragon? His 
father had not foreseen the possibility of this development He 
instantly decided one fundamental : he would not consult Miss 
Ingamells; no, nor even Maggie! There remained only Big 
James. He went across to see Big James, who was calmly 
smoking a pipe on the little landing at the top of the steps 
leading to the printing office. 

Big James showed no astonishmexft 

“ You come along o’ me to the Dragon to-night, young sir, 
at eight o’clock, or as soon after as makes no matter, and I’ll see 
as you see Mr. Enoch Peake. 1 shall be coming up Woodisun 
Bank at eight o’clock, or as soon after as makes no matter. You 
be waiting for me at the back gates there, and I’ll see as you 
see Mr. Enoch Peake.” 

“ Arc you going to the Dragon ? ” 

“Am I going to the Dragon, young sir!” exclaimed Big 
James, in his majestic voice* 
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THE TOWN 

I 

J AMES YARLETT was worthy of his nickname. He stood 
six feet four and a half inches in height, and his girth 
was proportionate; he had enormous hands and feet, large 
features, and a magnificent long dark brown beard; owing to 
this beard his necktie was never seen. But the most mag- 
nificent thing about him was his bass voice, acknowledged to be 
the finest bass in the town, and one of the finest even in 
Hanbridge, where, in his earlier prime, James had lived as a 
‘news comp’ on the “Staffordshire Signal." He was now a 
'jobbing comp’ in Bursfey, because Bursley was his native 
town and because he preferred jobbing. He made the fourth 
and heaviest member of the celebrated Bursley Male Glee Party, 
the other three being Arthur Smallrice, an old man with a 
striking falsetto voice, Abraham Harracles, and Jos Rawnpike 
(pronounced Rampic*). These men were accustomed to fam^ 
and Big James was the king of them, though the mildest They 
sang at dinners, free-and-easies, concerts, and Martinmas tea- 
meetings. They sang for the glory, and when there was no 
demand for their services, they sang to themselves, for the sake 
of sbging. Each of them was a star in some church or chapel 
choir. And except Arthur Smallrice, they all shared a certun 
elasticity of religious opinion. Big James, for examine, had 
varied in ten years from Wesleyan, through Old Church, to 
Roman Catholic up at Bleakridge. It all depended on niceties 
in the treatment accorded to him, and on the choice of anthems. 
Moreover, he liked a change. 

He sras his supermn called 'a very Miperiw num.’ 
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Owing to the more carefui enunciation required in singing, he 
had lost a great deal of the Five Towns accent, and one cannot 
be a compositor for a quarter of a century without insiensibly 
acquiring an education and a store of knowledge far excelling the 
ordinary. His manner was gentle, and perhaps son^ewhat 
pompous, as is common with very big men ; but you could ^nevcr 
be sure whether an extremely subdued humour did not uni^erlie 
his pomposity. He was a bachelor, aged forty-five, and Ifived 
quietly with a married sister at the bottom of Woodisun Bank, 
near the National Schools. The wonder was that, with all his 
advantages, he had not more deeply impressed himself upon 
Bursley as an individuality, and not merely as a voice. But he 
seemed never to seek to do so. He was without ambition ; and, 
though curiously careful sometimes about preserving his own 
dignity, and beyond question sensitive by temperament, he 
showed marked respect, and even humility, to the worldly- 
successful Despite his bigness and simplicity there was some- 
thing small about him which came out in odd trifling details. 
Thus it was characteristic of Big James to ask Edwin to be 
waiting for him at the back gates in Woodisun Bank when he 
might just as easily have met him at the side door by the closed 
shop in Wedgwood Street ^ 

Edwin, who from mere pride had said nothing to his sisters 
about the impending visit to the Dragon, was a little surprised 
and dashed to see Big James in broadcloth and a high hat ; for 
he had not dreamed of changing his own everyday suit, nor had 
it occurred to him that the Dragon was a temple of ceremonious- 
ness. Big James looked enormous. The wide lapel of his shin- 
ing frock-coat was buttoned high up under his beard and curved 
downwards for a distance of considerably more than a yard to 
bif knees : it was a heroic frock-coat The sleeves were wide, 
hut narrowing at the wrists, and the white wristbands were very 
tight The trousers fell in ample folds on the uppers of the 
gigantic boots. Big James had a way of sticking out his chest 
and throwing his head back which would have projected the tip 
of his beard ten inches fortii from his body^ had the beard been 
stiff; but the soft silkiness of the beard frustrated this specta- 
cular phenomenon, whidb would have been very interesting to 
witness. 
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The pair stepped across Trafalgar Road together, Edwin, 
though he tried to be sedate, nothing but a frisking morsel by 
the side of the vast monument Compared with the architectural 
grandeur of Mr. Yarlett, his thin, supple, free-moving limbs had 
an almost pathetic appearance of ephemeral fragility. 

Big James directed himself to the archway leading to the 
Dragon stables, and there he saw an ostler or oddman. Edwin, 
feeling the imminence of an ordeal, surreptitiously explored i 
pocket to be sure that the proof of the wedding-card was safely 
there. 

The ostler raised his reddish eyebrows to Big James. Big 
James jerked his head to one side, indicating apparently the 
entire Dragon, and simultaneously conveying a query. The 
ostler paused immobile an instant and then shook his insignificant 
tumip>pate. Big James turned away. No word had been 
spoken ; nevertheless, the men had exchanged a dialogue which 
might be thus put into words — 

“ I wasn’t thinking to see ye so soon,” from the ostler. 

*^Then nobody of any importance has yet gone into the 
assembly room?” from Bfjg James. 

Nobody worth speaking of, and won’t, for a while,” from 
the other. 

“Then HI take a turn,” from Big James. 

The latter now looked down at Edwin, and addressed him in 
words— 

“ Seemingly we’re too soon, Mr. Edwin. What do you say 
to a turn round the town — playground way? I doubted we 
should be too soon.” 

Edwin showed alacrity. As a schoolboy it had been defin- 
itely forbidden to him to go out at night ; and unless sent on a 
spe^ and hurried errand, he had scarcely seen the physiognomy 
of the streets after eight o’clock. He had never seen the play- 
ground in the evening. And this evening the town did not seem 
like die same town ; it had become a new and mysterious town 
of adventure. And yet Edwin was not fifty yards away from his 
own bedroom. 

They ascended Duck Bank together, Edwin proud to be with 
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a celebrity of the calibre of Big Janies^ and Big James calmly 
satisfied to show himself thus formally with his master's son. It 
appeared almost incredible that those two immortals, so diverse, 
had issued from the womb practically, alike; that a few brief 
years on the earth had given Big James such a tremeipidous 
physical advantage. Several hours’ daily submission to the ^xact 
regularities of lines of type and to the unvarying, demands of 
minutely adjusted machines in motion had stamped Big Janies’s 
body and mind with the delicate and quasi-finicking preciseness 
which characterises all compositors and printers ; and the con- 
tinual monotonous performance of similar tasks that employed 
his faculties while never absorbing or straining them, had soothed 
and dulled the fever of life in him to a beneficent calm, a calm 
refined and beautified by the pleasurable exercise of song. 
Big James had seldom known a violent emotion. He had 
craved nothing, sought for nothing, and lost nothing. 

Edwin, like Big James in progress from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, was all inchoate, unformed, undisciplined, and burning 
with capricious fires ; aU expectant, eager, reluctant, tingling, 
timid, innocently and wistfully audacious. By taking the boy’s 
hand, Big James might have poetically symbolized their relation. 

Ill 

“ Are you going to sing to-night at the Dragon, Mr. Yarlett ? ” 
asked Edwin. He lengthened his step to Big James’s, controlled 
his ardent body, and tried to remember that he was a man with 
a man. 

“I am, young sir/’ said Big James, “There is a party of 
us.” 

“ Is it the Male Glee Party ? ” Edwin pursued. 

“Yes, Mr. Edwin.” 

“Then Mr. Smallrice will be there?” 

“He will, Mr. Edwin.” 

“ Why can Mr. Smallrice sing such high notes ? ” 

Big James slowly shook his head, as Edwin looked up at 
him. “ I tell you what it is, young sir. It’s a gift, that’s what 
It is, same as I can sing low.” 

“ But Mr. Smahrice is very c4d, isn^t he?” 
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•* There's a parrot in a cage over at the Dock, there, as is 
eighty-hve years old, and that's proved by record kept, young 
sir." 

“ No ! ” protested Edwin’s incredulity politely. 

” By record kept,” said Big James, 

•• Do you often sing at the Dragon, Mr. Yarlett ? " 

“ Time was,” said Big James, when some of us used to 
sing there every night, Sundays excepted, and concerts and what- 
not excepted. Aye ! For hours and hours every night. And still 
do sometimes.” • 

“ After your work ? ” 

“After our work. Aye! And often till dawn in summer. 
One o'clock, two o'clock, half-past two o'clock, every night. 
But now they say that this new Licensing Act will close every 
public-house in this town at eleven o’clock, and a straight-up 
eleven at that 1 . . . ” 

“ But what do you do it for ? ” 

“ What do we do it for ? We do it to pass the time and the 
glass, young sir. Not as I should like you to think as I ever 
drank, Mr. Edwin. One quart of ale I take every night, and 
have ever done ; no more, no less.” 

“But” — Edwin's rapJti, breaking voice interrupted eagerly 
the deep majestic tones — “aren't you tired the next day? J 
should be ! ” 

“ Never,” said Big James. “ I get up from my bed as fresh 
as a daisy at six sharp. And I’ve known the nights when my 
bed ne'er saw me.” 

“ You must be strong, Mr. Yarlett, my word ! ” Edwin ex- 
claimed. These revelations of the habits and prowess of Big 
James astounded him. He had never suspected that such 
things went on in the town. 

“Aye 1 Middling 1” 

“I suppose it’s a free-and-easy at the Dragon, to-night, 
Mr. Yarlett?” 

“ In a manner of speaking,” said Big James. 

“ I wish I could stay for it.” 

“And why not?” Big James suggested, and looked down 
at Edwin with half-humorous incertitude. 

Edwin shrugged bis shoulders superiorly, indicating by 
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instinct, in spite of himself, that possibly Big James was trespass- 
ing over the social line that divided them. And yet Big James’s 
father would have condescended to Edwin’s grandfather. Only, 
Edwin now belonged to the employing .class, whilst Big James 
belonged to the employed. Already Edwin, whose fath^ had 
been thrashed by workmen whom a compositor would h^itate 
to call skilled — ^already Edwin had the mien natural to a ruler, 
and Big James, with dignified deference, would submit unresent- 
ingly to his attitude. It was the subtlest thing. It was not that 
Edwin obscurely objected to the suggestion of his being present 
at the free-and-easy ; it was that he objected (but nicely, and 
with good nature) to any assumption of Big James’s right to 
influence him towards an act that his father would not approve. 
Instead of saying, “Why not?” Big James ought to have said: 
“Nobody but you can decide that, as your father’s away.” 
James ought to have been strictly impartial 


nr 

“Well,” said Big James, when they arrived at the playground, 
which lay north of the covered Meat Market or Shambles, “it 
looks as if they hadn’t been able to ‘make a start yet at the 
Blood Tub.” His tone was marked by a calm, grand disdain, 
as of one entertainer talking about another. 

The Blood Tub, otherwise known as Snaggs’s, was the centre 
of nocturnal pleasure in Bursley. It stood almost on the very 
spot where the jawbone of a whale had once lain, as a supreme 
natural curiosity. It represented the softened manners which 
had developed out of the old medievalism of the century. It 
had supplanted the bear-pit and the cock-pit It corresponded 
somewhat with the ideals symbolised by the new Town Hall 
In the tiny odorous beerhouses of all the undulating, twisting, 
reddish streets that surrounded the contiguous open spaces of 
Duck Bank, the playground, the market-place, and St Liike*s 
Square, the folk no longer discussed eagerly what chance on 
Sunday morning the municipal bear would have against five dogs. 
They had progressed as fiur as a free library, boiing-gloveis^ 
rabbit-coursing, and the Blood Tub. 

This last was a theatre with wooden sides and a canvas wott 
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and it would hold quite a crowd of people. In front of it was a 
platform, and an orchestra, lighted by oil flares that, as Big 
James and Edwin approached, were gaining strength in the 
twilight. Leaning against the platform was a blackboard on 
which was chalked the announcement of two plays : “ The Forty 
Thieves ” (author unstated) and Cniikshank’s “ The Bottle,” The 
orchestra, a/ter terrific concussions, fell silent, and then a troupe 
of players in costume, cramped on the narrow trestle boards, 
performed a sample scene from “The Forty Thieves,” just to give 
the crowd in front an idea of the wonders of this powerful worl. 
And four thieves passed and repassed behind the screen hiding 
the doors, and reappeared nine times as four fresh thieves until 
the tale of forty was complete. And then old Hammerad, the 
beloved clown who played the drum (and whose wife kept a 
barber’s shop in Bu(^ Row and shaved for a penny), left his 
drum and did two minutes’ stiflf clowning, and then the orchestra 
burst forth again, and the brasen voice of old Snaggs (in his 
moleskin waistcoat) easily rode the storm, adjuring the folk to 
walk up and walk up : which some of the folk did do. And 
lastly the band played “God Save the Queen,” and the 
players, followed by old Snaggs, processionally entered the 
booth. 

“ I lay they come out again,” said Big James, with grim 
blandness. 

“Why?” asked Edwin, He was absolutely new to the 
scene. 

“I lay they haven’t got twenty couple inside,” said Big 
James, 

And in less than a minute the troupe did indeed emerge, and 
old Snaggs expostulated with a dilatory public, respectfully but 
firmly. It had been a queer year for Mr, Snaggs. Rain had 
ruined the Wakes ; min had ruined everything ; rain had nearly 
ruined him, July was obviously not a month in which a self- 
respecting theatre ought to be open, but Mr. Snaggs had got to 
the point of catching at straws. He suted that in order to prove 
his absolute ^na fides the troupe would now give a scene from 
that world-renowned and unique drama, “ The Bottle,” after whicii 
the perfcnmance really would commence, since he could not as 
a gentiemin keep his kind patrons within waiting any longer. His 
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habit, which emphasized itself as he grew older, was to treat the 
staring crowd in front of his booth like a family of nephews and 
nieces. The device was quite useless, for the public^s stolidity 
was impregnable. It touched the heroic.^ No more granitifc and 
crass stolidity could have been discovered in England. ^The 
crowd stood; it exercised no other function of existence.^ It 
just stood, and there it would stand until convincpd that \the 
gratis part of the spectacle was positively at an end. 

V 

With a ceremonious gesture signifying that he assumed the 
young sir’s consent, Big James turned away. He had displayed 
to Eld win the poverty and the futility of the Blood Tub, Edwin 
would perhaps have liked to stay. The scenes enacted on the 
outer platform were certainly tinged with the ridiculous, but they 
were the first histrionics that he had ever witnessed ; and he 
could not help thinking, hoping, in spite of his common sense, 
that within the booth all was different, miraculously transformed 
into the grand and the impressive. Left to himself, he would 
surely have preferred an evening at the Blood Tub to a 
business interview with Mr. Enoch* Peake at the Dragon. 
But naturally he had to scorn the Blood Tub with a 
scorn equal to the massive and silent scorn of Big James. 
And on the whole he considered that he was behaving as 
a man with another man rather well He sought by depre- 
ciatory remarks to keep the conversation at its proper adult 
level. 

Big James led him through the market-place, where a few 
vegetable, tripe, and gingerbread stalls — relics of the day’s 
market — were still attracting customers in the twilight These 
slatternly and picturesque groups, beneath tibeir dickering yellow 
flares, were encamped at the gigantic foot of the Town Hall porch 
as at the foot of a; precipice. The monstrous black walls of the 
Town Hall rose and were merged in gloom ; and the spire of the 
Town Hall, on whose summit stood a gold angel holding a gold 
crown, rose right into the heavens and was there lost It was 
marvellous that this town, by adding stone to stone, had up^ 
reared this monument which, in expressing the secret nobility of 
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its ideals, dwarfed the town. On every side of it the beer- 
houses, full of a dulled, savage ecstasy of life, gleamed brighter 
than the shops. Big James led Edwin down through the 
mysteries of the Cock yard and op along Bugg’s Gutter, acMl so 
back to the Dragon. 



CHAPTER X 


FREE AND EASY 

I 

W HEN Edwin, shyly, followed Big James into the assembly 
room of the Dragon, it already held a fair sprinkling of 
men, and newcomers continued to drop in. They were soberly 
and respectably clothed, though a few had knotted handkerchiefs 
round their necks instead of collars and ties. The occasion was 
a jollity of the Bursley Mutual Burial Club. This Club, a 
singular example of that dogged private co-operative enterprise 
which so sharply distinguishes English corporate life from the 
corporate life of other European countries, had lustily survived 
from a period when men were far less 'sure of a decent burial 
than they were then, m the very prosperous early seventies. It 
had helped to maintain the barbaric fashion of ostentati(Huly 
expensive funerals, out of which undertakers and beer-sellen 
made vast sums ; but it had also |»x>vided a basis of commtm 
endeavour and of fellowship. And its respectability was intense, 
and at the same time broad-minded. To be an established sub- 
scriber to the Burial Club was evidence of good character and of 
social spirit The periodic jollities of this company of men whose 
professed aim was to bury each other, had a high reputation for 
excellence. Up till a year previously they bad always been held 
at the Duck, in Duck Square, opposite; but Mr. Enoch Peake, 
Chairman of the Qub, had by persistent and relentless chicane, 
triumphing over immense influences, changed frieir venue to die 
Dragon, whose landlady, Mrs. Louisa Loggerheads, he was then 
courting. (It must be stated that Mrs. Louisa's name contained 
no slur of cantankeroumess ; it is merely the local word for a 
bamdess {dant, the knapweed.) He. had now wms Mra 
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Loggerheads, after being a widower thrice, and with her the 
second best * house ' in the town. 

There were long benches down the room, with forms on 
either side of them. Big James, not without pomp, escorted a 
blushing Edwin to the end of one of these tables, near a small 
raised platform that occupied the extremity of the room. Over 
this platform was printed a legend : “ As a bird is known by 

its note ” ; and over the legend was a full-rigged ship in a glass 

case, and a pair of antlers. The walls of the room were dark 
brown, the ceiling grey with soot of various sorts, and the fldbr 
tiled red-and-black and sanded. Smoke rose in spirals from 
about a score of churchwarden pipes and as many cutties, which 
were charged from tin pouches, and lighted by spills of newspaper 
from the three double gas-}ets that hung down over the benches. 
Two middle-aged women, one in black and the other checked, 
served beer, porter, and stout in mugs, and gin in glasses, passing 
in aaid out through a side door. The company talked little, and 
it had not yet begun seriously to drink ; but, sprawled about in 
attitudes of restful abeyance, it was smoking religiously, and the 
fiat noise of solemn expectorations punctuated the minutes. 
Edwin was easily the youngest person present — the average age 
appeared to be about fifty — but nobody’s curiosity seemed to be 
much stirred by his odd arrival, and he ceased gradually to blush. 
When, however, one of the women paused before him in silent 
question, and he had to explain that he required no drink 
^cause he had only called for a moment about a matter of 
business, he blushed again vigorously. 

n 

Then Mr. Enoch Peake appeared He was a short, stout old 
man, widi fat hands, a red, minutely wrinkled face, and very 
small eyes* Greeted with the respect due to the owner of 
Cocknage Gardens, a sporting resort where all the best foot- 
racing and rabbit-coursing took place, he accepted tt in 
somnolent indifference, and immediately took off his coat and 
sat down in cotton shirt-sleeves. Thmi he pulled out a red 
handkerdiief and his tobacco-box, and set them on die table. 
Big Jainei motioned to Edwin. 
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*' Evening, Mr. Peake,” said Big James, crossing the 
floor, “and here's a young gent wishful for two words with 
you.” 

Mr. Peake stared vacantly. • 

“ Young Mr. Clayhanger,” explained Big James. 

“ It's about this card,” Edwin began, in a whisper, drawing 
the wedding-card sheepishly from his pocket. “Father had\to 
go to Manchester,” he added, when he had finished. 

Mr. Enoch Peake seized the card in both hands, and 
efamined it; and Edwin could hear his heavy breathing. 

Mrs. Louisa Loggerheads, a comfortable, smiling admini- 
strative woman of fifty, showed herself at the service-door, and 
nodded with dignity to a few of the habituds. 

“ Missis is at door,” said Big James to Mr. Peake. 

“ Is her ? ” muttered Mr. Peake, not interrupting his examina- 
tion of the card. 

One of the serving-women, having removed Mr. Peake's 
coat, brought a new churchwarden, filled it, and carefully 
directed the tip towards his tight little mouth : the lips closed 
on it. Then she lighted a spill and applied it to the 
distant bowl, and the mouth puffed; and then the woman 
deposited the bowl cautiously on Aie bench. Lastly, she 
came with a small glass of sloe gin. Mr. Peake did not 
move. 

At length Mr. Peake withdrew the pipe from his mouth, and 
after an interval said — 

“Aye!” 

He continued to stare at the card, now held in one hand 

“And is it to be printed in silver?” Edwin asked 

Mr. Peake took a few more puffs. 

“Aye!” 

When he had stared further for a long time at the card, hit 
hand moved slowly with it towards Edwin, and Edwin resumed 
possession of it. 

Mrs. Louisa Loggerheads had now vanished 

“ Missis has gone,” said Big James. 

“ Has her?” muttered Mr. Peake. 

Edwin rose to leave, though unwillingly; but Big Jamc^ 
asked him in polite reproach whether he should not stay 
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for the first song. He nodded, encouraged; and sat down. 
He did not know that the uppermost idea in Big James’s 
mind for an hour past had been that Edwin would hear 
him sing. « 

Mr. Peake lifted his glass, held it from him, approached his 
Ups towards it, and emptied it at a draught He then glanced 
round and jaid thickly — 

Gentlemen all, Mester Smallrice, Mester Harracles, Mester 
Rampick, and Mester Yarlett will now oblige with one o’ th’ 
ould favourites.” » 

There was some applause, a few coats were removed, and 
Mr. Peake fixed himself in a contemplative attitude. 

Ill 

Messrs. Arthur Smallrice, Abraham Harracles, Jos Rawnpike, 
and James Yarlett rose, stepped heavily on to the little platform, 
and stood in a line with their hands in their pockets. ** As a 

bird is known by its note was hidden by the rampart of their 

shoulders. They had no music. They knew the music; they 
had sung it a thousand times. They knew precisely the effects 
which they wished to j^roduce, and the means of production. 
They worked together like an inspired machine. Mr. Arthur 
Smallrice gave a rapid glance into a comer, and from that corner 
a concertina spoke — one short note. Then began, with no 
hesitating shuffling preliminaries nor mute consultations, the 
singing of that classic quartet, justly celebrated from Hull to 
Wigan and from Northallerton to Lichfield, “Loud Ocean’s 
Roar.” The thing was performed with absolute assurance and 
perfection. Mr. Arthur Smallrice did the yapping of the short 
waves on the foam-veiled rocks, and Big James in fullest 
grandeur did the long and mighty rolling of the deep. It was 
majestic, terrific, and overwhelming. Many bars before the 
dose Edwin was thrilled, as by an exquisite and vast 
revelation. He tingled from head to foot. He had never 
heard any singing like it, or any singing in any way 
comparable to it. He had never guessed that song held such 
possibilities of emotion. The pure and fine essential qualities 
of this voices, ttie dixacyii^ harmonies, the fugal calls and 
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responses, the strange relief of the unisons, and above all 
the free, natural mien of the singers, proudly aware that they 
were producing something beautiful that could not be produced 
more beautifully, conscious of unchall(^nged supremacy, ali 
this enfevered him to an unprecedented and self-aston4hed 
enthusiasm. ^ 

He murmured under his breath, as “ Loud Ocean’s Roar ” died 
away and the little voices of the street supervened : “ By Gad * 
By Gad!” 

The applause was generous. Edwin stamped and clapped 
with childlike violence and fury. Mr. Peake slowly and regularly 
thumped one hst on the bench, pufhng the while. Glasses and 
mugs could be seen, but not heard, dancing. Mr. Arthur 
Smallrice, Mr. Abraham Harracles, Mr. Jos Rawnpike, and Mr. 
James Yarlett, entirely inattentive to the acclamations, stepped 
heavily from the platform and sat down. When Edwin caught 
Big James’s eye he clapped again, reanimating the general 
approval, and Big James gazed at him with bland satisfaction. 
Mr. Enoch Peake was now, save for the rise and fall of his great 
chest, as immobile and broodix^ as an Indian god 

IV 

Edwin did not depart. He reflected that, even if his father 
should come home earlier than the last train and prove curious, 
it would be impossible for him to know the exact moment at 
which his son had been able to have speech with Mr. Enoch 
Peake on the important matter of business. For aught his father 
could ever guess he might have been prevented from obtaining 
the attention of the chairman of the proceedings until, say, 
eleven o’clock. Also, he meant to present his conduct to bis 
father in the light of an enterprising and fearless action showing a 
marked aptitude for affairs. Mr. Enoch Peake, whom bis father 
was anxious to flatter, had desired his father’s company at the 
Dragon, and, to save the situation, Edwin had courageously gone 
instead : that was it 

Besides, be would have stayed in any case* His mind was 
elevated above the fear of consequences. 

There was some conceitina-playing, with a realistic imitation 
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of church bells borne on the wind from a distance ; and then 
the Bursley Prize Handbell Ringers (or Campanologists) 
produced a whole family of real bells from under a form, and the 
ostler and the two women arranged a special table, and the 
campanologists fixed their bells on it and themselves round it, 
and performed a selection of Scotch and Irish airs, without once 
deceiving themselves as to the precise note which a chosen bell 
would emit when duly shaken. 

Singular as was this feat, it was far less so than a young 
man’s performance of the ophicleide, a serpentine instrumefit 
that coiled round and about its player, and when breathed into 
persuasively gave forth prodigious brassy sounds that resembled 
the night-noises of beasts of prey. This item roused the Indian 
god from his umbilical contemplations, and as the young 
ophicleide player, somewhat breathless, passed down the room 
with his brazen creature in his arms, Mr. Enoch Peake pulled 
him by the jacket-tail 

“ Eh ! ” said Mr. Enoch Peake. Is that the ophicleide as 
thy father used to play at th* owd church ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Peake,” said the young man, with bright respect. 

Mr. Peake dropped his eyes again, and when the young man 
had gone, he murmured, to his stomach — 

I well knowed it were th’ ophicleide as his father used to 
play at th’ owd church 1 " And suddenly starting up, he con- 
tinued hoarsely, Gentlemen all, Mr. James Yarlett will now 
kindly oblige with * The Miller of the Dee.* ” And one of the 
women relighted his pipe and served him with beer, 

V 

Big James’s rendering of “The Miller of the Dee” had 
been renowned in the Five Towns since 1852. It was classical, 
hallowed. It was the only possible rendering of “The Miller 
of the Dec.” If the greatest bass in the world had come incognito 
to Bursley and sung “The Miller of the Dee,” people would 
have said, “Aht But ye should hear Big James sing it!” 
It suited Big James. The sentiments of the song were his 
sentiments; he expressed them with natural simplicity; but at 
die same time diey underwent a outain refinement at his hands ; 
i 
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for even when he tang at his loudest Big James was refined, 
natty, and restrained. His instinctive gentlemanliness was 
invincible and all-pervading. And the real beauty and enormous 
power of his magnificent voice saved him by its mere distinction 
from the charge of being finicking. The simple sound oi^ the 
voice gave pleasure. And the simple production of that sdfund 
was Big James’s deepest joy. Amid all the expected Ibud 
applause the giant looked naively for Edwin’s boyish mad 
enthusiasm, and felt it; and was thrilled, and very glad that 
lie had brought Edwin. As for Edwin, Edwin was humbled 
that he should have been so blind to what Big James was. He 
had always regarded Big James as a dull, decent, somewhat 
peculiar fellow in a dirty apron, who was his father’s foreman. 
He had actually talked once to Big James of the wonderful way 
in which Maggie and Clara sang, and Big James had been 
properly respectful. But the singing of Maggie and Clara was 
less than nothing, the crudest amateurism, compared to these 
public performances of Big James’s. Even the accompanying 
concertina was far more cleverly handled than the Clayhanger 
piano had ever been handled. Yes, Edwin was humbled. And 
he had a great wish to be able to do something brilliantly him- 
self — he knew not what. The intoxication of the desire for 
glory was upon him as he sat amid those shirt-sleeved men, 
near the brooding Indian god, under a crawling bluish canopy 
of smoke, gazing absently at the legend : ** As a bird is known 
by its note ” 

After an interval, during which Mr. Enoch Peake was roused 
more than once, a man with a Lancashire accent recited a poem 
entitled “The Patent Hairbrushing Machine,” the rotary hair- 
brush being at that time an exceedingly piquant novelty that 
had only been heard of in the barbers’ shops of the Five Towns, 
though travellers to Manchester could boast that they had sat 
under it As the principle of the new machine was easily 
grasped, and the sensations induced by it easily imagined, the 
recitation had a success which was indicated by slappings of 
thighs and great blowings-off of mirth. But Mr. Enoch Peake 
preserved his tranquillity throughout it, and immediately it was 
over he announced with haste — 

“ Gentlemen all, Miss Florence Simcox — on shall us say Mrs 
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Offlow, wife of the gentleman who has just obliged — the champion 
female clog-dancer of the Midlands, will now oblige.’* 


VI 

These words put every man whom they surprised into a state 
of unusual ?giimation ; and they surprised most of the company. 
It may be doubted whether a female clog-dancer had ever footed 
it in Bursley. Several public-houses possessed local champions 
— of a street, of a village — but these were emphatically not 
women. Enoch Peake had arranged this daring item in the 
course of his afternoon’s business at Cocknage Gardens, Mr. 
Offlow being an expert in ratting terriers, and Mrs. Offlow 
happening to be on a tour with her husband through the realms 
of her championship, a tour which mingled the varying advantages 
derivable from terriers, recitations, and clogs. The affair was 
therefore resf)ectable beyond caviL 

Nevertheless when Florence shone suddenly at the service- 
door, the shortness of her red-and-black velvet skirts, and the 
undeniable complete visibility of her rounded calves produced 
an uneasy and agreeable impression that Enoch Peake, for a 
chairman of the Mutual Burial Club, had gone rather far, superbly 
far, and that his moral ascendancy over Louisa Loggerheads 
must indeed be truly astonishing. Louisa now stood gravely 
behind the dancer, in the shadow the doorway, and the 
contrast between her and Florence was in every way striking 
enough to prove what a wonderful and mysterious man Enoch 
Peake was. Florence was accustomed to audiences. She was 
a pretty, doll-like woman, if inclined to amplitude; but the 
smile between those shaking golden ringlets had neither the 
modesty nor the false modesty nor the docility that Bursley 
was accustomed to think proper to the face of woman. It 
could have stared down any man in the place, except perhaps 
Mr. Peake. 

The gestures of Mr, Offlow, and her gestures, as he arranged 
and prepared the surface of the little square dancing-board that 
was her throne, showed that he was the husband of Florence 
Simoox mther than she the wife of Offlow the reciter and dog- 
fancier. Further, it was fais r61e to play the concertina to her t 
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he had had to learn the concertina — possibly a secret humiliation 
for one whose judgment in terriers was not excelled in 'many 
public-houses. 


VII 

She danced; and the service-doorway showed a vis^ of 
open-mouthed scullions. There was no sound iir the rdpm, 
save the concertina and the champion clogs. Every eye was 
£ xed on those dogs ; even the little eyes of Mr. Peake quitted 
the button of his waistcoat and burned like diamond points on 
those dogs. Florence herself chiefly gazed on those clogs, but 
occasionally her nonchalant petulant gaze would wander up 
and down her bare arms and across her bosom. At intervals, 
with her ringed fingers she would lift the short skirt — a nothing, 
an imperceptibility, half an inch, with glance downcast; and the 
effect was profound, recondite, inexplicable. Her style was not 
that of a male clog-dancer, but it was indubitably clog-dancing, 
full of marvels to the connoisseur, and to the profane naught 
but a highly complicated series of wooden noises. Florence's 
face began to perspire. Then the concertina ceased playing — 
so that an undistracted attention might be given to the supremely 
difficult final figures of the dance. 

And thus was rendered back to the people in the charm- 
ing form of beauty that which the instinct of the artist had 
taken from the sordid ugliness of the people. The clog, the 
very emblem of the servitude and the squalor of brutalized 
populations, was dianged, on the light feet of this favourite, 
into the medium of grace. Few of th^e men but at some rime 
of their lives had worn the clo^ had clattered in it through 
winter’s slush, and through the freezing darkness before dawn, 
to the manufactory and the mill and the mine, whence after a 
day of labour under discipline more than mtlstary, they had 
clattered back to their little candle-lighted homes. One of the 
slatterns behind the doorway actually stood in clogs to waidt 
the dancer. The clog meant everything that was harsh, foul, 
and desolating; it summoned images of miseiy and disgust 
Yet on those feet that had never worn it seriously, it became 
the magic instrument of pleasure, mking dulled wits and fo^ 
gotten aspirations, putting upon everybody an enchantmoit* * • . 
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And then, suddenly, the dancer threw up one foot as high as 
her head and brought two clogs down together like a double 
mallet on the board, and stood still It was over. 

Mrs. Louisa Loggenheads turned nervously away, pushing 
her servants in front of hen And when the society of mutusd 
buriers had recovered from the startling shameless insolence of 
that last higji kick, it gave the rein to its panting excitement, 
and roared and stamped. Edwin was staggered. The blood 
swept into his face, a hot tide. He was ravished, but he was 
also staggered. He did not know what to think of Florence,* 
the champion female clog-dancer. He felt that she was wondrous ; 
he felt that he could have gazed at her all night; but he felt 
that she had put him under the necessity of reconsidering some 
of his fundamental opinions. For example, he was obliged to 
admit within himself a lessening of scorn for the attitude toward 
each other of Miss Ingamells and her young man. He saw 
those things in a new light. And he reflected, dazzled by the 
unforeseen chances of existence: “Yesterday I was at school — 
and to-day I see this!” He was so preoccupied by his own 
intimate sensations that the idea of applauding never occurred 
to him, until he perceived his conspicuousness in not applauding, 
whereupon he clapped self-consciously. 

VIII 

Miss Florence Simcox, somewhat breathless, tripped away, 
with simulated coyness and many curtseys. She had done her 
task, and as a woman she had to go : this was a gathering of 
members of the Mutual Burial Qub, a masculine company, 
and not meet for females. The men pulled themselves 
together, remembering that their proudest quality was a stoic 
callousness that nothing could overthrow. They refilled pipes, 
ottered more beer, and resumed the mask of invulnerable 
solemnity. 

“Ayel” muttered Mr. Enoch Peake. 

Edwin, with a great effort, rose and walked out He would 
* have liked to say good night to Big James ; he did not deny that 
he oqght to have done so ; but he dared not complicate his exit 
On the pavement outmde, in the warm damp night, a lew 
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loitering listeners stood doggedly before an open window, 
hearkening, their hands deep in their pockets, motionless, i And 
Edwin could hear Mr. Enoch Peake : “ Gentlemen all, h^estei 
Arthur Smallrice, Hester Abraham ‘Harracles, Mester\ Jos 
Rampick, and Mester James Yartett — — " ' 



CHAPTER XI 


SON AND FATHER 

I 

L ater that evening, Edwin sat at a small deal table in the 
embrasure of the dormer wmdow of the empty attic next 
to his bedroom. During the interval between tea and the 
rendezvous with Big James he had formally planted his dag in 
that room. He had swept it out with a ‘long-brush’ while 
Qara stood at the door giggling at the spectacle and telling him 
that he had no right thus to annex territory in the absence of the 
overlord. He had mounted a pair of steps, and put a lot of 
lumber through a trap at the head of the stairs into the loft. 
And he had got a table, a*lamp, and a chair. That was all that 
he needed for the moment. He had gone out to meet Big James 
with his head quite half-full of this vape attioproject, but the 
night sights of Bursley, and especially the music at the Dragon, 
and still more especially the dancing at the Dragon, had almost 
expelled the attic-project from his head. When he returned 
unobtrusively into the house and learnt from a disturbed Mrs. 
Nixon, who was sewing in the kitchen, that be was understood 
to be in his new attic, and that his sisters had gone to bed, the 
enchantment of the attic had instantly resumed much of its 
power over him, and he had hurried upstairs fortified with a slice 
of bread and half a cold sausage. He bad eaten the food 
absently in gulps while staring at the cover of “Cazenove’s 
Ardutectural Views of European Capitals,” abstracted from the 
shop without payment. Then he had pinned part of a sheet of 
cartridge-paper on an old drawing-board which he possemed, and 
had sat down. For his pu^e the paper ought to have been 
soaked and stretched on the board with paste, bat that wcmld 
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have meant a delay of seven or eight hours, and he was not 
willing to wait. Though he could not concentrate his mii^ to 
begin, his mind could not be reconciled to waiting. So h^ had 
decided to draw his picture in pencil oi!atline, and then stretch 
the paper early on Sunday morning ; it would dry during cha^l. 
His new box of paints, a cracked T-square, and some india-rubber 
also lay on the table. 

He had chosen ‘‘View of the Cathedral of Notre-Danic 
Paris, from the Pont des Arts.” It pleased him by the coloration 
of the old houses in front of Notre- Dame, and the reflections in 
the water of the Seine, and the elusive blueness of the twin 
towers amid the pale grey clouds of a Parisian sky. A romantic 
scene ! He wanted to copy it exactly, to recreate it from begin- 
ning to end, to feel the thrill of producing each wonderful effect 
himself. Yet he sat inactive. He sat and vaguely gazed at the 
slope of Trafalgar Road with its double row of yellow jewels, 
beautifully ascending in fire to the ridge of the horizon and there 
losing itself in the deep and solemn purple of the summer night ; 
and he thought how ugly and commonplace all that was, and how 
different from all that were the noble capitals of Europe. 
Scarcely a sound came through the open window ; song doubtless 
still gushed forth at the Dragon, an<f revellers would not for 
hours awake the street on their way to the exacerbating atmo- 
sphere of home. 

11 

He had no resolution to take up the pencil Yet after the 
Male Glee Party had sung “ Loud Ocean’s Roar,” he remembered 
that he had had a most clear and distinct impulse to begin 
drawmg architecture at once, and to do something grand and 
fine, as grand and fine as the singing, something that would thrill 
people as the singing thrilled. If he had not rushed home 
instantly it was solely because he had been held back by tibe 
stronger desire to hear more music and by the hope of further 
novel and exciting sensations. But Florence the clog-dancer 
had easily diverted the seeming-powerful current of his mind 
He want^ as much as ever to do wondrous things, and to do 
them soon, but it appeared to him that he must think out first 
the enigmatic subject of Florence. Never had he seen any 
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female creature as he saw her, and ephemeral images of her were 
continually forming and dissolving before him. He could come 
to no conclusion at all about the subject of Florence. Only his 
boyish pride was gradually being beaten back by an oncoming 
idea that up to that very evening he had been a sort of rather 
silly kid with no eyes in his head. 

It was in order to ignore for a time this unsettling and 
humiliating idea that, finally, he began to copy the outlines of 
the Parisian scene on his cartridge-paper. He was in no way a 
skilled draughtsman, but he had dabbled in pencils and colours^ 
and he had lately picked up from a handbook the hint that in 
blocking out a drawing the first thing to do was to observe what 
points were vertically under what points, and what points 
horizontal with what points. He seemed to see the whole secret 
of draughtsmanship in this priceless counsel, which, indeed, with 
an elementary knowledge of geometry acquired at school, and the 
familiarity of his fingers with a pencil, constituted the whole of 
his technical equipment. All the rest was mere desire. Happily 
the architectural nature of the subject made it more amenable 
than, say, a rural landscape to the use of a T-square and 
common sense. And Edwin considered that he was doing rather 
well until, quitting measufements and rulings, he arrived at the 
stage of drawing the detail of the towers. Then at once tihe 
dream of perfect accomplishment began to fade at the edges, and 
the crust of faith to yield ominously. Each stroke was a falling- 
away from the ideal, a blow to hope. 

And suddenly a yawn surprised him, and recalled him to the 
existence of his body. He thought : “ 1 can’t really be tired. 
It would be absurd to go to bed.” For his theory had long been 
that the notions of parents about bedtime were indeed absurd, 
and that he would be just as thoroughly reposed after three hours 
sleep as after ten. And now that he was a man he meant to 
practise his theory so &r as drcumstances allowed. He looked 
at \m watch. It was turned half-past elevea A delicious wave 
of joy and of satisfaction animated him. He had never been up 
so late, within his recollection, save on a few occasions when 
even infants were allowed to be up late. He was alone, secreted, 
mastic of his time and his activity, bis mind charged with novel 
impresstcms, and a congenial work in progress. Alone? , . . It 
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was as if he was spiritually alone in the vast solitude of the night 
It was as if he could behold the unconscious forms of ali 
humanity, sleeping. This feeling that only he had presenred 
consciousness and energy, that he was the sole active possessor 
of the mysterious night, affected him in the most exquisite 
manner. He had not been so nobly happy in his life. An\i at 
the same time he was proud, in a childlike way, of being u^ so 


He heard the door being pushed open, and he gave a jump 
and turned his head. His father stood in the entrance to the 
attic. 

“ Hello, father 1 ” he said weakly, ingratiatingly, 

“ What art doing at this time o* night, lad ? ” Darius Qay- 
hanger demanded. 

Strange to say, the autocrat was not angered by the remark- 
able sight in front of him. Edwin knew that his father would 
probably come home from Manchester on the mail train, which 
would stop to set down a passenger at Shawport by suitable 
arrangement. And he had expected that his father would go to 
bed, as usual on such evenings, aftef having eaten the supper 
left for him in the sitting-room. His father's bedroom was next 
door to the sitting-room. Save for Mrs. Nixon in a distant 
nook, Edwin had the attic floor to himself. He ought to have 
been as safe from intrusion there as in the farthest capital of 
Europe. His father did not climb the attic stairs once in six 
months. So that he had regarded himself as secure. Still, he 
must have positively forgotten the very existence of his father ; 
he must have been Most,' otherwise he could not but have 
heard the footsteps on the stairs, 

“ I was just drawing," said Edwin, with a little more con- 
ffdence. 

He looked at has father and saw an old man, a man who for 
him had always been old, generally harsh, often truculent, and 
seldom indulgent. He saw an ugly, undistinguished, and some- 
what vulgar o)an (far less dignified, for instance, than Big James) ; 
a man who had his way by force and scarcely ever by argument ; 
a man whose argumenu for or against a given course were simply 
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pitiable, if not despicable. He sometimes indeed thought that 
there must be a peculiar twist in his father’s brain which pre- 
vented him from appreciating an adverse point in a debate ; he 
bad ceased to expect ^that his father would listen to reason. 
Latterly he was always surprised when, as to-night, he caught a 
glance of mild benevolence on that face; yet he would never 
fail to respond to such a mood eagerly, without resentment It 
might be said that he regarded his father as he regarded the 
weather, fatalistically. No more than against the weather would 
he have dreamed of bearing malice against his father, even ha^ 
such a plan not been unwise and dangerous. He was convinced 
that his father’s interest in him was about the same as the sun’s 
interest in him. His father was nearly always wrapped in 
business affairs, and seemed to come to the trifling affairs of 
Edwin with difliculty, as out of an absorbing engrossment. 

Assuredly he would have been amazed to know that his 
father had been thinking of him all the afternoon and evening. 
But it was so. Darius Clayhanger had been nervous as to the 
manner in which the boy would acquit himself in the bit of 
business which had been confided to him. It was the boy’s 
first bit of business. Straightforward as it was, the boy might 
muddle it, might omit a |A)rtion of it, might say the wrong thing, 
might forget. Darius hoped for the best, but he was afraid. He 
saw in his son an amiable irresponsible fool. He compared 
Edwin at sixteen with himself at the same age. Edwin had 
□ever had a care, never suffered a privation, never been forced 
to think for himself. (Darius might more justly have put it — 
never been allowed to think for himself.) Edwin had lived in 
cotton-wool, and knew less of the world than his father had 
known at half his years; much less. Darius was sure that 
Edwin had never even come near suspecting the miracles which 
his father had accomplished : this was true, and not merely was 
Edwin stupendously ignorant, and even pettily scornful, of 
realities, but he was ignorant of his own ignorance. Education f 
. . . Darius snorted To Darius it seemed that Edwin’s 
education was like lying down in an orchard in lovely summer 
and having ripe fruit dropped into your mouth. ... A cocky 
in&ntl A girl I And yet there was something about Edwin 
that hii fother admired, even respected and envied ... an 
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occasional gesture, an attitude in walking, an intonation, a smile. 
Edwin, his own son, had a personal distinction that he himself 
could never compass. Edwin talked more correctly than, his 
father. He thought differently from his father. He ha4 an 
original grace. In the essence of his being he was superidr to 
both his father and his sisters. Sometimes when his father Ww 
him walking along the street, or coming into a room, or uttei^ng 
some simple phrase, or shrugging his shoulders, Darius was awi^e 
of a faint thrill Pride? Perhaps; but he would never haVe 
admitted it An agreeable perplexity rather — a state of being 
puzzled how he, so common, had begotten a creature so subtly 
aristocratic . . . aristocratic was the word. And Edwin seemed 
$0 young, fragile, innocent, and defenceless I 

IV 

Darius advanced into the attic. 

*‘What about that matter of Enoch Peake’s?” he asked, 
hoping and fearing, really anxious for his son. He defended 
himself against probable disappointment by preparing to lapse 
into savage paternal pessimism and disgust at the futility of an 
offspring nursed in luxury. * 

Oh ! It’s all right,” said Edwin eagerly. ” Mr. Peake sent 
word he couldn’t come, and he wanted you to go across to the 
Dragon this evening. So 1 went instead.” It sounded dashingly 
capable. 

He finished the recital, and added that of coarse Big James 
had not been able to proceed with the job. 

“And where’s the proof?” demanded Darius. His relief 
expressed itself in a superheial surliness; but Edwin was not 
deceived. As his father gazed mechanically at the proof that 
Edwin produced hurriedly from his pocket, he added with a 
negligent air — 

“There was a free^d-easy on at the Dragon, &ther.” 

“ Was there ? ” muttered Darius. 

Edwin saw that whatever danger had existed was now over. 

“And I suppose,” said Darius, with assumed grimness, “if 1 
hadn’t happened to ha’ seen a light from th’ bottom o’ th’ attic 
stairs I should never have known aught about all this here?” 
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He indicated the cleansed attic» the table, the lamp, and the 
apparatus of art* 

“ Ob yes, you would, father ! Edwin reassured him. 

Darius came neai^er. They were close together, Edwin 
twisted on the cane-chair, and his father almost over him. The 
lamp smelt, and gave off a stuffy warmth ; the open window, 
through which came a wandering air, was a black oblong; the 
triangular side walls of the dormer shut them intimately in ; the 
house slept 

What art up to 

The tone was benignant Edwin had not been ordered abruptly 
off to bed, with a reprimand for late hours and silly proceedings 
generally. He sought the reason in vain. One reason was that 
Darius Clayhanger had made a grand bargain at Manchester in 
the purchase of a second-hand printing machine. 

“ I*m copying this,” he replied slowly, and then all the details 
tumbled rashly out of his mouth, one after the other. *‘Oh, 
father i I found this book in the shop, packed away on a top 
shelf, and I want to borrow it. I only want to borrow it. And 
Fve bought this paint-box, out of auntie’s half-sovereign. I paid 
Miss Ingamells the full price. ... 1 thought I’d have a go at 
some of these architecture things.” 

Darius glared at the copy. 

Humph I ” 

“ It’s only just started, you know.” 

“Them prise books — have ye done all that?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ And put all the prices down, as I told ye ? ” 

“Yes, father.” 

Then a pause, Edwin’s heart was beating hard. 

“I want to do some of these architecture things,” he 
repeated. No remark from his father. Then he said, fastening 
his gase intensely on the table: “You know, father, what I 
should really like to be — I should like to be an architect” 

It was out He had said it 

“Should ye?” said his father, who attached no importance 
of any kind to this avowal of a preference. “Well, what you 
want is a bit o’ business training for a start, I’m thinking ” 

“ Oh, of course t ” Edwin concurred, with pathetic eagerness, 
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and added a piece of information for his father: 'Tm only 
sixteen, aren’t I?” 

“ Sixteen ought to ha’ been b bed tbs two hours and more. 
Off with ye 1” 

Edwin retired m an extraordinary state of relief \and 
happbesa. 



CHAPTER Xn 


MACHINERY 

I 

R ather more than a week later, Edwin had so far 
entered into the life of his father^s business that he could 
fully share the excitement caused by an impending solemnity in 
the printing office. He was somewhat pleased with himself, and 
especially with his seriousness. The memory of school was 
slipping away from him in the most extraordinary manner. 
His only school-friend, Charlie Orgreave, had departed, with all 
the multitudinous Orgreaves, for a month in Wales. He might 
have written to the Sunday ; the Sunday might have written to 
him : but the idea of wriring did not occur to either of them ; 
they were both still sufficiently childlike to accept with fatalism 
all the consequences of parental caprice. Orgreave senior had 
taken his family to Wales; the boys were thus separated, and 
there was an end of it Edwin regretted this, because Orgreave 
senior happened to be a very successful architect, and hence 
there were possibilities of getting into an architectural atmo- 
sphere. He had never been inside the home of the Sunday, nor 
the Sunday in his — a schoolboy friendship can flourish in perfect 
independence of home — but he nervously hoped that on the 
return of the Orgreave regiment from Wales, something favour- 
able to his ambitions — be knew not what — would come to pass. 
In the meantime he was conscientiously doing his best to 
acquire a business training, as his father had suggested. He 
gave himself with an enthusiasm almost religious to the study of 
busbess methods. All the force of his resolve to perfect himself 
went for the moment into this immediate enterprise, and he was 
•otry that business methods were not more complex, mysterious, 
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and original than they seemed to be : he was also sorry that his 
father did not show a greater interest in his industry and 
progress. 

He no longer wanted to ‘play* now. He despised j play. 
His unique wish was to work. It struck him as curiodfe and 
delightful that he really enjoyed work. Work had iiideed 
become play. He could not do enough work to satisfj^ his 
appetite. And after the work of the day, scorning all ailly 
notions about exercise and relaxation, he would spend ^the 
•evening in his beautiful new attic, copying designs, which he 
would sometimes rise early to finish. He thought he had con- 
quered the gross body, and that it was of no account Even 
the desolating failures which his copies invariably proved did 
not much discourage him ; besides, one of them had impressed 
both Maggie and Clara. He copied with laborious ardour 
undiminished. And further, he masterfully appropriated 
Maggie’s ticket for the Free Library, pending the preliminaries 
to the possession of a ticket of his own, to procure a volume on 
architecture. From timidity, from a singular false shame, he 
kept this volume in the attic, like a crime ; nobody knew what 
the volume was. Evidence of a strange trait in his character ; 
a trait perhaps not defensible! He argued with himself that 
having told his father plainly that he wanted to be an architect, 
he need do nothing else aggressive for the present He had 
agreed to the suggestion about business training, and he must be 
loyal to his agreement He pointed out to himself how right bis 
father was. At sixteen one could scarcely begin to be an 
architect ; it was too soon ; and a good business training would 
not be out of place in any career or profession. 

He was so wrapped up in his days and his nights that he 
forgot to inquire why earthenware ms made in just the Five 
Towns. He had grown too serious for trifles — and all in about 
a week ! True, he was feeling the temporary excitement of the 
printing office, which was perhaps expressed boyishly by the 
printing staff ; but he reckoned that his share of it was quite 
adult, frowningly superior, and in a strictly businesi sense justifi* 
able and even proper. 
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Darius Clayhangeris printing office was a fine example of the 
policy of makeshift governed and still governs the com^ 

merdal activity of the Five Towns. It consisted of the first 
floor of a nondescript building which stood at the bottom of the 
irregularly shaped yard behind the house and shop, and which 
formed the' southern boundary of the Clayhanger premises. 
The antique building had once been part of an old-fashioned 
pot-works, but that must have been in the eighteenth century^ 
Kilns and chimneys of all ages, sizes, and tints rose behind it to 
prove that this part of the town was one of the old manufactur- 
ing quarters. The ground-floor of the building, entirely in- 
accessible from Clayhanger’s yard, had a separate entrance of its 
own in an alley that branched off from Woodisun Bank, ran 
parallel to Wedgwood Street, and stopped abruptly at the back 
gate of a saddler’s workshop. In the narrow entry you were like 
a creeping animal amid the undergrowth of a forest of chimneys, 
ovens, and high blank walls. This ground-floor had been a 
stable for many years ; it was now, however, a baker’s storeroom. 
Once there had been an interior staircase leading from the 
ground-floor to the first-fltlor, but it had been suppressed in order 
to save floor space, and an exterior staircase constructed with its 
foot in Clayhangeris yard. To meet the requirement of the 
staircase, one of the first-floor windows had been transformed 
into a door. Further, as the staircase came against one of the 
ground-floor windows, and as Clayhanger's predecessor had 
objected to those alien windows overlooking his yard, and as 
numerous windows were anyhow unnecessary to a stable, all the 
ground-floor windows had been closed up with oddments of 
brick and rile, giving to the wall a very variegated and chequered 
appearance. Thus the ground-floor and the flrst-floor were 
absolutely divorced, the former having its entrance and light 
from the public alky, the latter from the private yard. 

The first-floor been a printing office for over seventy 
yean. AH the machinery in it had had to be manoeuvred up 
the rickety stairs, or put through one of the windows on either 
side of the window that had been turned into a door. When 
Darios Clayhanger, in his audacity, decided to print by steam. 
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many people imagined that he would at last be compelled to 
rent the ground-floor or to take other premises. But no ! The 
elasticity of the makeshift policy was not yet fully stretched. 
Darius, in consultation with a jobbings builder, came hippily 
to the conclusion that he could * manage,’ that he could *make 
things do,’ by adding to the top of his stairs a little landing 
for an engine-shed. This was done, and the engine and bpilei 
perched in the air; the shaft of the engine went through the 
wall ; the chimney-pipe of the boiler ran up straight to the level 
•T5f the roof-ridge, and was stayed with pieces of wire. A new 
chimney had idso been pierced in the middle of the roof, for 
the uses of a heating stove. The original chimneys had been 
allowed to fall into decay. Finally, a new large skylight added 
interest to the roof. In a general way, the building resembled 
a suit of clothes that had been worn, during four of the seven 
ages of man, by an untidy husband with a tidy and economical 
wife, and then given by the wife to a poor relation of a some- 
what different figure to finish. All that could be said of it was 
that it survived and served. 

But these considerations occurred to nobody. 

Ill 

Edwin, quite unaware that he was an instrument in the 
hands of his Auntie Clara’s Providence, left the shop without 
due excuse and passed down the long blue-paved yard towards 
the printing office. He imagined that he was being drawn 
thither simply by his own curiosity — a curiosity, however, 
which he considered to be justifiable, and even laudable. The 
yard showed signs that the unusual had lately been happening 
there. Its brick pavement, in the narrow branch of it that 
led to the double gates in Woodisun Bank (those gates wfaich 
said to the casual visitor, ’No Admittance except on .Business % 
was muddy, littered, and damaged, as though a Juggernaut had 
passed that way. Ladders reclined against the walls. More^ 
over, one of the windows of the oflice had been taken out of 
its frame, leaving naught but an oblong aperture. Through 
this aperture Edwin could see die busy, eager forms of his 
father. Big James, and Cbawner. Tbroii^h this aperture had 
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been Ufted* in parts and by the employment of every possible 
combination of lever and pulley, the printing machine which 
Darius Clayhanger had so successfully purchased in Manchester 
on the day of the free-and-easy at the Dragon. 

At the top of the flight of steps two apprentices, one 
nearly ‘ out of his time,’ were ministering to the engine, whidi 
that morning did not happen to be running. The engine, 
giving glory to the entire establishment by virtue of the 
imposing word ‘steam, was a crotchety and capricious thing, 
constant only in its tendency to break down. No more'* 
reliance could be placed on it than on a pampered donkey. 
Sometimes it would run, and sometimes it would not run, but 
nobody could safely prophesy its moods. Of the several 
machines it drove but one, the grand cylinder, the last triumph 
of the ingenuity of man, and even that liad to be started by 
hand before the engine would consent to work it The staff 
hated the engine, except during those rare hours when one of 
its willing moods coincided with a pressure of business. Then, 
when the steam was sputtering and the smoke smoking and 
the piston throbbing, and the leathern belt travelling round and 
round and the complete building a-tremble and a-clatter, and 
an attendant with clean hands was feeding the sheets at one 
end of the machine and another attendant with clean hands 
taking them off at the other, all at the rate of twenty copies per 
sixty seconds — then the staff loved the engine and meditated 
upon the wonders of their modem civilisation. The engine had 
b^n known to do its five thousand in an afternoon, and its 
hofse^power was only one. 


IV 

Edwin could not keep out of the printing office. He went 
iiia>nspicuously and, as it were, by accident up the stone steps, 
and disappeared into the interi<»r. When you entered the office 
you ware first of all impressed by the multiplicity of odours 
competing for your attention, the chief among them being those 
of ink, oil, and paraffin. Despite the fact that the door was 
open and one window gone, the smell and heat in the office on 
that warm laoiiiing were not^ Old sheets of the ** Manchester 
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Examiner’* had been pinned over the skylight to keep oiit the 
sun, but, as these were tom and rent, the sun was not kept out 
Nobody, however, seemed to suffer inconvenience. Afto the 
odours, the remarkable feature of the place was the quantity of 
machinery on its uneven door. Timid employ^ had Wca~ 
sionally suggested to Darius that the door might yield one day 
and add themselves and all the machinery to the baker’s stores 
below ; but Darius knew that doors never did yield/ \ 

In the middle of the door was a huge and heavy hea^ng 
•^tove, whose pipe ran straight upwards to the visible roof. The 
mighty cylinder machine stood to the left hand. Behind was 
a small rough-and-ready binding department with a guillotine 
cutting machine, a cardboard - cutting machine, and a per- 
forating machine, trides by the side of the cylinder, but still 
each of them formidable masses of metal heavy enough to cmsh 
a horse; the cutting machines might have served to illustrate 
the French Revolution, and the perforating machine the Holy 
Inquisition. 

Then there was what was called in the office the ' old madbine,’ 
a relic of Clayhanger’s predecessor, and at least eighty years old. 
It was one of those machines whose worn physiognomies, full of 
character, show at once that they have^a history. In constmction 
it carried solidity to an absurd degree. Its pillars were like the 
piles of a pier. Once, in a historic rat-catching, a rat had got 
up one of them, and a piece of smouldering brown pa^>er had 
done what a terrier could not do. The machine at one period 
of its career had been enlarged, and the neat seaming of the 
metal was an ecstasy to the eye of a good workman. Long 
ago, it was known, this machine had printed a Reform news- 
paper at Stockport Now, after thus participating in the violent 
politics of an age heroic and unhappy, it had been put to 
printing small posters of auctions and tea-meetings. Its move- 
ment was double : first that of a handle to bring the bed under 
the platen, and second, a lever pulled over to make contact 
between the type and the paper. It still worked perfectly. 
It was so solid, and it had hem so honestly made, that it could 
nevc^ get out of order nor wear away. And, Indeed, the con* 
ictentiousness and skiU of artificers in the eighteenth century 
lie itfili difough diat resistless producing ^Msir effisct 
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in the twentieth. But it needed a strong hand to bestir its 
smooth plum-coloured limbs of metal, and a speed of a hundred 
an hour meant gentle perspiration. The machine was loyed 
like an animal. * 

Near this honourable and lumbering survival stood pertly 
an Empire treadle-machine for printing envelopes and similar 
trifles. It new, and full of natty little devices. It worked 
with the lightness of something unsubstantial. A child could 
actuate it, and it would print delicately a thousand envelopes 
an hour. This machine, with the latest purchase, which was ' 
away at the other end of the room near the large double-pointed 
case-rack, completed the tale of machines. That case-rack alone 
held fifty different founts of type, and there were other case- 
racks. The lead-rack was nearly as large, and beneath the 
lead-rack was a rack containing all those “furnitures” which 
help to hold a forme of type together without betraying them- 
selves to the reader of the printed sheet. And under the 
furniture rack was the ‘random,' full of galleys. Then there 
was a table with a top of solid stone, upon which the formes 
were bolted up. And there was the ink-slab, another solidity, 
upon which the ink-rollers were inked. Rollers of various 
weightiness lay about, andT large heavy cans, and many bottles, 
and metal galleys, and nameless fragments of metal. Every- 
thing contributed to the impression of immense ponderosity 
exceeding the imagination. The fancy of being pinned down 
by even the lightest of these constructions was excruciating. 
Vou moved about in narrow alleys among upstanding, un- 
yielding metallic enormities, and you felt firagile and perilously 
soft 

V 

The only unintimkiating phenomena in the crowded place 
were the !ye*brushes, the dusty job-files that hung from the great 
transverse beams, and the proof-sheets that were scattered about. 
These printed drinp showed to what extent Darius Ciayhangeris 
establishment was a channel through which the life of the town 
had somehow ID pass. Auctions, meetings, concerts, sermons, 
improving lectures, miscellaneous entertainmoats, programmes, 
catalogiies, deaths, births, marriages, specifications, municipal 
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notices, summonses, demands, receipts, subscriptiochlists, 
accounts, rate-forms, lists of voters, jury-lists, inaugurations, 
closures, bill-heads, handbills, addresses, visiting-cards, i^ciety 
rules, bargain-sales, lost and found notices : traces of all! these 
matters, and more, were to be found in that office; i^ was 
impregnated with the human interest ; it was dusty with the 
human interest ; its hot smell seemed to you to Qome off life 
itself^ if the real sentiment and love of life were sufficiently in 
you. A grand, stuffy, living, seething place, with all its metallic 
immobility 1 


VI 

Edwin sidled towards the centre of interest, the new 
machine, which, however, was not a new machine. Darius 
Clayhanger did not buy more new things than he could h^lp. 
His delight was to *pick up* articles that were supposed to be 
*a8 good as new’; occasionally he would even assert that an 
object bought second hand was * better than new,* because it 
had been ‘ broken in,* as if it were a horse. Nevertheless, the 
latest machine was, for a printing machine, nearly new: its 
age was four years only. It was a Demy Columbian Press, 
similar in conception and movement to the historic 'old 
machine * that had been through the Reform agitation ; but 
how much lighter, how much handier, how much more ingenious 
and precise in the detail of its working! A beautiful edifice, 
as it stood there, gazed on admiringly by the expert eyes of 
Darius, in his shirt-sleeves, Big James, in his royally flowing 
apron, and Chawner, the journeyman compositor, who, with the 
two apprentices outside, completed the staff! Aided by no 
mechmiic more skilled than a day-labourer, those men had got 
the machine piecemeal into the office, and had duly erected it 
At that day a foreman had to be equal to anything. 

The machine appeared so majestic there, so solid and 
immovable, that it might ever have existed where it then was. 
Who could credit that, less than a fortnight earlier, it had stood 
equally majestic, solid, and immovable in Manchester? There 
remained nothing to show how the miracle bad been ao* 
complished, except a bandage of ropes round the lower pillars 
and some pulley-tackle hanging fiom om of the tmniveifi 
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beams exactly overhead. The situation of the machine in the 
workshop had been fixed partly by that beam above and 
partly by the run of the beams that supported the floor. The 
stout roof-beam enabled the artificers to handle the great 
masses by means of the tackle ; and as for the floor-beams^ 
Darius had so far listened to warnings as to take them into 
account. 


VII 

“ Take another impress, James,” said Darius. And when he ” 
saw Edwin, instead of asking the youth what he was wasting 
his time there for, he good-humouredly added; “Just watch 
this, my lad” Darius was pleased with himself, his men, and 
his acquisition. He was in one of his moods when he could 
charm; he was jolly, and he held up his chin. Two days 
before, so interested had he been in the Demy Columbian, he 
had actually gone through a bilious attack while scarcely 
noticing it ! And now the whole complex operation had been 
brought to a triumphant conclusion. 

Big James inserted the sheet of paper, with gentle and fine 
movements. The journeyman turned the handle, and the bed 
of the machine slid horia^ntally forward in frictionless, stately 
silence. And then Big James seized the lever with his hairy 
arm bared to the elbow, and pulled it over. The delicate 
process was done witli minute and level exactitude ; adjusted to 
the thirty-second of an inch, the great masses of metal had 
brought the paper and the type together and separated them 
again. In another moment Big James drew out the sheet, and 
the three men inspected it, ea^ leaning over it A perfect 
impression I 

“ Well,” said Darius, glowing, “ weVe had a bit o* luck in 
getting that up I Never had less trouble! Shows we can do 
better without those Foundry chaps than with 'em ! James, ye 
can have a quart brought in, if ye'n a mind, but I won't have 
them apprentices drinking 1 No, I won't 1 Mrs. Nixon U give 
'em some nettle-beer if they fancy it.” 

He was benignant The inaupration of a new m a chine 
deserved sc^mn recognition, especially on a hot day. It was 
an event 
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**An infont in Arms could turn this here,** murmured the 
journeyman, toying with the handle that moved the bed. It 
was an exaggeration, but an excusable, poetical exaggeratio^. 

Big James wiped his wrists on bis apron* 

VIII 

Then there was a queer sound of cracking somewhere, 
vague, faint, and yet formidable. Darius was standing between 
\he machines and the dismantled window, his back to the latter. 
Big James and the journeyman rushed instinctively from the 
centre of the floor towards him. In a second the journeyman 
was on the window sill. 

** What art doing ? ^ Darius demanded roughly ; but there 
was no sincerity in his voice. 

“ Th’ floor I the journeyman excitedly exclaimed. 

Big James stood close to the wall. 

**And what about th’ floor?” Darius challenged him 
obstinately. 

^*One o’ them beams is agoing,” stammered the journeyman. 

** Rubbish!” shouted Darius. But simultaneously he 
motioned to Edwin to move from the middle of the room, and 
Edwin obeyed. All four listened, with nerves stretched to the 
tightest Darius was biting his lower lip with his upper teeth. 
His humour had swiftly changed to the savage. Every warning 
that had been uttered for years past concerning that floor was 
remembered with startling distinctness. Every impatient re- 
assurance oflered by Darius for years past suddenly seemed 
fatuous and perverse. How could any man in his senses 
expect the old floor to withstmid such a terrific strain as that 
to which Darius had at last dared to subject it? The floor 
ought by rights to have given way years ago ! Hts men ought 
to have declined to obey instructions that were obviously insane, 
nrese and similar thoughts visited the minds df Big James and 
the joumeymait. 

As for Edwin, his excitement was, on balance, pleasurable. 
In truth, he could not kill in his mind the hope that the floor 
would yield The greatness of the resulting catastrophe 
fascinated him. He knew that he should be disappointed if 
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the catastrophe did not occur. That it would mean ruinous 
damage to the extent of hundreds of pounds, and enormous 
worry, did not influence him. His reason did not influence 
him, nor his personal danger. He saw a large hook in the wall 
to which he could cling when the exquisite crash came, and 
pictured a welter of broken machinery and timber ten feet 
below him^ and the immense pother that the aflair would create 
in the town. 


IX 

Darius would not loose his belief in his floor. He hugged 
It in mute fury. He would not climb on to the window sill, 
nor tell Big James to do so, nor even Edwin. On the subject 
of the floor he was religious ; he was above the appeal of the 
intelligence. He had always held passionately that the floor 
was immovable, and he always would. He had Anally con- 
vinced himself of its omnipotent strength by the long process of 
assertion and reassertion. When a voice within him murmured 
that his belief in the floor had no scientiflc basis, he strangled 
the voice. So he remained, motionless, between the window 
and the machine. 

No sound! No sfightest sound! No tremor of the 
machine! But Darius’s breathing could be heard after a 
moment. 

He guffawed sneeringly. 

“And what next?” he deflantly asked, scowling. “What’s 
amiss wi’ ye all ? ” He put his hands in his pockets. “ Dun ye 
mean to tell me as ” 

The younger apprentice entered from the engine-shed. 

“ Get back there 1 ” rolled and thundered the voice of Big 
James. It was the first word he had spoken, and he did not 
speak it in frantic, hysteric command, but with a terrible and 
convincing mildness. The phrase fell on the apprentice like a 
sandbag, and he vanished. 

Darius said nothing. There was another cracking sound, 
buder, and unmistakably beneath the bed of the machine. And 
at the same instant a flake of grimy plaster detached itself firom 
the opposite wall and dropped into pale dust on the floor. And 
still Darius religbusly did not move, and Big James would Mi 
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move. They might have been under a spell The journeyman 
jumped down incautiously into the yard. 

X 

And then Edwin, hardly knowing what he did, and certainly 
not knowing why he did it, walked quickly out on tp the floor, 
seized the huge hook attached to the lower pulley of the tackle 
that hung from the roof-beam, pulled up the slack of the rope- 
l&ndage on the hind part of the machine, and stuck the hook 
into it, then walked quickly back. The hauling-rope of the 
tackle had been carried to the iron ring of a trap-door in the 
comer near Big James ; this trap-door, once the outlet of the 
interior staircase from the ground floor, had been nailed down 
many years previously. Big James dropped to his knees and 
tightened and knotted the rope. Another and much louder 
noise of cracking followed, the floor visibly yielded, and the hind- 
part of the machine visibly sank about a quarter of an inch. 
But no more. The tackle held. The strain was distributed 
between the beam above and the beam below, and equilibrium 
established. 

” Out I Lad I Out I ” cried Darius feebly, in the wreck, not 
of hb workshop, but of hb religion. And Edwin fled down the 
steps, pushing the mystified apprentices before him, and followed 
by the men. In the yard the journeyman, entirely self-centred, 
was hopping about on one leg and cursing. 

XI 

Darius, Big James, and Edwin stared in the morning sunshine 
at the aperture of the window and listened. 

^^Nay i*' said Big James, after an eternity, ^'He’s saved itl 
Hc*s saved th' old shop I But by gum — by gum ** 

Darius turned to Edwin, and tried to say something ; and 
then Edwin saw hb father’s &ce working into monstrous 
angular shapes, and saw the tears spurt out of hb eyes, and was 
clutched convulsively in hb father’s shirt-sleeyed arms. He was 
very proud, very pleased, but he did not like this embrace ; it 
woMde him feel ashamed. He thought how Clara would have 
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mitered about it and caricatured it afterwards, had she wit- 
nessed it. And although he had incontestably done something 
which was very wonderful and very heroic, and which proved in 
him the most extraoidinary presence of mind, he could not 
honestly glorify himself m his own heart, because it appeared to 
him that he had acted exactly like an automaton. He blankly 
marvelled, and thought the situation agreeably thrilling, if some- 
what awkward. His father let him go. Then all Edwin’s 
feelings gave place to an immense stupefaction at his father’s 
truly remarkable behaviour. What! His father emotional 1 Hv' 
had to b^in to revise again bis settled viewa. 



CHAPTER Xin 


ONE RESULT OF COURAGE 

I 

B y the next morning a certain tranquillity was restored 

It was only in this relative calm that the Clayhangei 
family and its dependants began to realize the intensity of the 
experience through which they had passed, and, in particular, the 
strain of waiting for events after the printing office had been 
abandoned by its denizens. The rumour of what bad happened, 
and of what might have happened, had spread about the 
premises in an instant, and in another instant all the women had 
collected in the yard; even Miss Ingamells had betrayed the 
sacred charge of the shop. Ten people were in the yard, 
staring at the window aperture on the first-floor and listening for 
ruin. Some time had elapsed before Darius would allow 
anybody even to mount the steps. Then the baker, the tenant 
of the ground-floor, had had to be fetched. A pleasant, bland 
man, he had consented in advance to every suggestion ; be bad 
practically made Darius a present of the ground-floor, if Darius 
possessed the courage to go into it, or to send others into it 
The seat of deliberation had then been transferred to the alley 
behind. And the jobbing builder and carpenters had bem 
fetdied, and there was a palaver of tremendous length and 
solemnity. For hours nothmg definite seemed to happen ; no 
one ate or drank, and the current of life at the comer of 
Trafalgar Road and Wedgwood Street ceased to flow, Boys and 
men who had heard of the affair, and who had the divine gift 
of curiosity, gazed in rapture at the 'No Admittance* notice 
<m the ramshackle double gates in Woodisun Bank. It seemed 
that they might never be rewarded, but their fpeat faith wu 

lii 
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justified when a hand-cart, bearing several beams three yards 
long, halted at the gates and was, after a pause, laboriously pushed 
past them and round the comer into the alley and op the alley. 
The alley had been crftmmed to witness the taking of the beams 
into the baker’s storeroom. If the floor above had decided 
to yield, the noble, negligent carpenters would have been 
crushed bipneath tons of machinery. At length a forest of 
pillars stood planted on the ground -floor amid the baker’s 
lumber; every beam was duly supported, and the experts 
pronounced that calamity was now inconceivable. Lastly, the 
tackle on the Demy Columbian had been loosed, and the 
machine, slightly askew, permitted gently to sink to full rest on 
the floor : and the result justified the experts. 

II 

By this time people had started to eat, but informally, as it 
were apologetically — Passover meals. Evening was at hand. 
The Clayhangers, later, had met at table. A strange repast i A 
strange father 1 The children had difficulty in speaking naturally. 
And then Mrs. Hamps had come, ebulliently thanking God, 
and conveying riie fact that the town was thrilled and standing 
utterly amazed in admiration before her heroical nephew. And 
yet she had said ardently that she was in no way amazed at her 
nephew’s coolness; she would have been surprised if he had 
shown himself even one degree less cool From a long study of 
his character she had foreknown infallibly that in such a crisis as 
had supervened he would behave precisely as he had behaved. 
This attitude of Auntie Hamps, however, though it reduced the 
miraculous to the ordinary-expected, did not diminish Clara’s 
ingenuous awe of Edwin. From a mocker, the child had been 
temporarily transformed into an unwilling hero-worshipper. Mrs. 
Hamps havic^ departed, all the family, including Darius, had 
retired earlier than usual 

And now, on meeting his father and Big James and Miss 
IngameDs in the queer peace of the morning, in the relaxation 
after tension, and in the complete realization of the occurrence, 
Edwin perceived from the demeanour of all that, by an instinctive 
sctioti exten ding over perhaps five seconds of time, he had 
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procured for himself a wondrous and apparently permanent 
respect. Miss Ingamelis, when he went vaguely into the freshly 
watered shop before breakfast, greeted him in a new tone,! and 
with startling deference asked him what he thought she \had 
better do in regard to the addressing of a certain parcel E(i^n 
considered this odd; he considered it illogical; and one c^n* 
sequence of Miss Ingamells’s quite sincere attitude was that he 
despised Miss Ingamelis for a moral weakling. He knew that 
he himself was a moral weakling, but be was sure that he could 
‘isever bend, never crouch, to such a posture as Miss Ingamells*s ; 
that she was obviously sincere only increased his secret scorn. 

But his father resembled Miss Ingamelis. Edwin had not 
dreamt that mankind, and especially his father, was characterized 
by such simplicity. And yet, on reflection, had he not always 
found in his father a peculiar ingenuousness, which he could not 
but look down upon? His father, whom he met crossing the 
yard, spoke to him almost as he might have spoken to a junior 
partner. It was more than odd ; it was against nature, as Edwin 
had conceived nature. 

He was so superior and lofty, yet without intending it, that 
he made no attempt to put himself in his father’s place. He, 
in the exciting moments between the first cracking sound and 
the second, had had a vision of wrecked machinery and timber 
in an abyss at bb feet. His father had had a vision far more 
realistic and terrifying. His father had seen the whole course 
of hb printing business brought to a standstill, and all his 
savings dragged out of him to pay for reconstruction and for 
new machinery. His father had seen loss of life which might 
be accounted to his negligence. His father had seen, with 
that pessimism which may overtake anybody In a crisis, the 
rain of a career, the final frustration of his lifelong daring and 
obstinacy, and the end of everything. And then he had seen 
his son suddenly walk forth and save the frightful »tuation. 
He had always looked down upon that son as helpless, coddled, 
incapable of initiative or of boldness. He believed himself to 
be a highly remarkable man, and existence had taught him that 
remarkable men seldom or never have remarkable sons. Again 
and again had he noted the tendency of remarkable men to 
beget gaping and idle foots. Nevatheless, he had intensely 
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desired to be able to be proud of his son. He had intensely 
desired to be able, when acquaintances should be sincerely 
enthusiastic about the merits of his son, to pretend, insincerely 
and with pride only half concealed, that his son was quite an 
ordinary youth. 

Now his desire had been fulfilled; it had been more than 
fulfilled. The town would chatter about Edwin’s presence of 
mind for a week. Edwin’s act would become historic; it 
already was historic. And not only was the act in itself 
wonderful and admirable and epoch-making ; but it proved^ 
that Edwin, despite his blondness, his finickingness, his hesita- 
tions, had grit. That was the point: the lad had grit; there 
was material in the lad of which much could be made. Add 
to this, the father’s mere instinctive gratitude — a gratitude of 
such unguessed depth that it had prevented him even from 
being ashamed of having publicly and impulsively embraced 
his son on the previous morning. 

Edwin, in his unconscious egoism, ignored all that 

111 

I’ve just seen Barldw,” said Darius confidentially to Edwin. 
Barlow was the baker. “He’s been here afore his rounds. 
He’s willing to sublet me his storeroom — so that’ll be all 
right! Eh?” 

“Yes,” said Edwin, seeing that his approval was being 
sought for. 

“We must fix that machine plumb again.” 

suppose the floor’s as firm as rocks now?” Edwin 
suggested. 

“Ehl Bless ye! Yes!” said his father, with a trace of 
kindly impatience. 

The policy of makeshift was to continue. The floor having 
been stayed with oak, the easiest thing and the least im- 
mediately expensive thing was to leave matters as they were. 
When the baker’s stores were cleared from his warehouse, 
Darius could use the spaces between the pillars for lumber of 
his own; and he could either knock an entrance-way through 
the wall in the yard, or be could open the nailed-down tra|>> 
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door and patch the Micient stairway within; or he could do 
nothing — it would only mean walking out into Woodisun Bank 
and up the alley each time he wanted access to his lumber I [ 
And yet, after the second cracking sound on the previous 
day, he had been ready to vow to rent an entirely new \nd 
common-sense printing office somewhere else — if only he shobld 
be saved from disaster that once ! But he had not quite vow^. 
And, in any case, a vow to oneself is not a vow to *the Virgip, 
He had escaped from a danger, and the recurrence of the 
'<«^Mrticular danger was impossible. Why then commit follies of 
prudence, when the existing arrangement of things * would do’? 


rv 

That afternoon Darius Gayhanger, with his most mysterious 
air of business, told Edwin to follow him into the shop. Several 
hours of miscellaneous consultative pottering had passed between 
Darius and his compositors round and about the new printing 
machine, which was once more plumb and ready for action. 
For considerably over a week Edwin had been on his father^s 
general staff without any definite task or occupation having 
been assigned to him. His father hacf been too excitedly pre- 
occupied with the arrival and erection of the machine to 
bestow due thought upon the activities proper to Edwin in 
the complex dailiness of the business. Now he meant at any 
rate to begin to put the boy into a suitable niche. The boy 
had deserved at least that 

At the desk he opened befcve him the daily and weddy 
newspaper-book, and explained its system. 

** Let’s take the * British Mechanic,’ ” he said. 

And he turned to the page where the title ’ British Medhanic ’ 
was wiitt*iD in red ink. Underneath that title were written the 
names and addresses of fifteen subscribers to the paper. To 
the right of the names were thirteen columns, representing a 
quarter of the year. With his customary laboriousness, Darius 
described ^ entire process of distribution. The pared of 
papeis arrived and was counted, and the name of a subscriber 
scribbled in an abbreviated form on each copy. Some copies 
had to be delivered by tbe errand boy ; these mm handed to 
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the errand boy, and a tick made against each subscriber in the 
column for the week: other copies were called for by the 
subscriber, and as each of these was taken away, similarly a 
tick had to be made against the name of its subscriber. Some 
copies were paid for in cash in the shop, some were paid in 
cash to the ojfhce boy, some were paid for monthly, some 
were paid for quarterly, and some, as Darius said grimly, were 
never paid tor at all. No matter what the method of paying, 
when a copy was paid for, or thirteen copies were paid for, a 
crossing tick had to be made in the book for each copy. Thus, “ 
for a single quarter of “ British Mechanic ” nearly two hundred 
ticks and nearly two hundred crossing ticks had to be made 
in the book, if the work was properly done. However, it was 
never properly done — Miss Ingamells being short of leisure 
and the errand boy utterly unreliable — ^and Darius wanted it 
properly done. The total gross profit on a quarter of “ British 
Mechanics ” was less than five shillinp, and no customers were 
more exigent and cantankerous than those who bought one 
pennyworth of goods per week, and had them delivered free, 
and received three months’ credit Still, that could not be 
helped. A printer and stationer was compelled by usage to 
supply papers ; and besides, paper subscribers served a purpose 
as a nucleus of general business. 

As with the ** British Mechanics,” so with seventeen other 
weeklies. The daily papers were fewer, but the accountancy 
they caused was even more elaborate. For monthly magaasines 
there was a separate book with a separate system; here the 
sums involved were vaster, ranging as high as half a crown. 

Darius led Edwin with patient minuteness through the whole 
labyrinth. 

**Now,” he smd, ’’you’re going to have sole charge of all 
this.” 

And he said it benevolently, in the conviction diat he was 
awarding a deserved recompense, with the mien of one who was 
giving dominion to a faithful steward over ten cities. 

’’Just look into it carefully yerself, lad,” he said at last, and 
left Edwin with a mixed pa^ of journals upcm which to 
practise. 

Before Edwin’s eyes flickm^ed hundreds of names, thousands 

i 
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of figures, and tens of thousands of ticks. His heart protested j 
it protested with loathing. The prospect stretching far in^front 
of him made him feel sick. But something weak and ^ood- 
natured in him forced him to smile, and® to simulate a sulMued 
ecstasy at receiving this overwhelming proof of his father’s \con- 
fidence in him. As for Darius, Darius was delighted With 
himself and with his son, and he felt that he was bqhaving ^ a 
benignant father should. Edwin had proved his grit, proved 
that he had that uncommunicable quality, ® character,’ and had 
^well deserved encouragement. 


V 

The next morning, in the printing office, Edwin came upon 
Big James giving a lesson in composing to the younger apprentice, 
who in theory had ’learned his cases.’ Big James held the 
composing stick in his great left hand, like a match-box, and 
with his great right thumb and index picked letter after letter 
from the case, very slowly in order to display the movement, and 
dropped them into the stick. In his mild, resonant tones he 
explained that each letter must be picked up unfalteringly in a 
particular way, so that it would drop face upward into the stick 
without any intermediate manipulation. And he explained also 
that the left hand must be held so that the right hand would have 
to travel to and fro as little as possible. He was revealing the 
basic mysteries of his craft, and was happy, making the while the 
broad series of stock pleasantries which have probably been 
current in composing rooms since printing was invented. Then 
he was silent, working more and more quickly, till his right hand 
could scarcely be followed in its twinklings, and the face of the 
apprentice duly spread in marvel. When the line was finished 
he drew out the rule, clapped it down on the top of the last row 
of letters, and gave the composing stick to the apprentice to 
essay 

The apprentice began to compose with his feet, his shoulders, 
his mouth, his eyebrows — with all his body except his hands, 
which nevertheless travelled spaciously far and wide. 

‘‘It’s not in seven year, nor in seventy, as you’ll learn, young 
ton of a gun 1 ” said Big James. 
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And, having unsettled the youth to his foundations with a 
bland thwack across the head, he resumed the composing stick 
and began again the exposition of the unique smooth movement 
which is the root of rapid type-setting. 

Here ! ” said Big James, when the apprentice had behaved 
worse than ever. **U8*il ask Mr. Edwin to have a go. Us’ll 
see what /^!<fUl»do.” 

And Edwin, sheepish, had to comply. He was in pride 
bound to surpass the apprentice, and did so. 

“There!” said Big James. “What did I tell ye?” He 
seemed to imply a prophecy that, because Edwin had saved the 
printing office from destruction two days previously, he would 
necessarily prove to be a bom compositor. 

The apprentice deferentially sniggered, and Edwin smiled 
modestly and awkwardly and departed without having accom- 
plished what he had come to do. 

By his own act of cool, nonchalant, unconsidered courage in 
a crisis, he had, it seemed, definitely proved himself to possess 
a special aptitude in all branches of the business of printer and 
stationer. Everybody assumed it Everybody was pleased. 
Everybody saw that Providence had been kind to Darius and 
to his son. The fathers of the town, and the mothers, who liked 
Edwin’s complexion and fair hair, told each other that not every 
parent was so fortunate as Mr. Clayhanger, and what a blessing 
it was that the old breed was not after all dying out in those 
newfangled days. Edwin could not escape from the universal 
aisumptioou He felt it round him as a net which somehow be 
had 10 cut 
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THE ARCHITECT 

I 

O NE morning Edwin was busy in the shop with hii own 
private minion, the paper boy, who went in awe of him. 
But this was not the same Edwin, though people who could 6nly 
judge by features, and by the length of trousers and sleeves on 
legs and arms, might have thought that it was the same Edwin 
enlarged and corrected. Half a year had passed. The month 
was February, cold. Mr. Enoch Peake had not merely married 
Mrs. Louisa Loggerheads, but had died of an apoplexy, leaving 
behmd him Cocknage Gardens, a widow, and his name pabted 
in large letters over the word ‘Loggerheads’ on the lintd of the 
Dragon. The steam-printer had done the funeral cards, and had 
gone to the burial ^ bis hopes tA business in that quarter. 
Many funeral cards had come out of the same printing office 
during the winter, including that of Mr. Udall, the great marble- 
player. It seemed uncanny to Edwin that a marble-player iHiom 
be had actually seen playing marbles should do anytlung so 
solemn as expire. However, Edwin had perfectly lost all interest 
in marbles ; only once in six months had he drought of them— 
and that once through a funeral card. Also he was powing used 
to funeral cards. He would enter an order for ftueral cards as 
nondralantly as an order for butterscotdi labeli. Bid it was 
not deaths and the spectacle of life as semi fnma the shop that 
had made another Edwin of him. 

What had dianged him was die slow daily influence of a 
laige number trifling habitual duties none of which folly 
strained his faculties, and the monotony of thmn, uid the cmistant 
watchful ocmventiooality of bis depmtment with customen. He 
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was still a youth, very youthful, but you had to keep an eye open 
for his youthfuiness if you wished to find it beneath the little 
man that he had been transformed into. He now took his watch 
out of his pocket with ah absent gesture and look exactly like his 
father’s ; and his tones would be a reflection of those of the last 
important fulhsized man with whom he had happened to have 
been in contj^ct. And though he had not developed into a dandy 
(finance forbidding), he kept his hair unnaturally straight, and 
amiably grumbled to Maggie about his collars every fortnight or 
so. Yes, another Edwin 1 Yet it must not be assumed that he 
was growing in discontent, either chronic or acute. On the con- 
trary, the malady of discontent troubled him less and less. 

To the paper boy be was a real man. The paper boy accepted 
him with unreserved fatalism, as Edwin accepted his father. Thus 
the boy stood passive while Edwin brought business to a stand> 
still by privately perusing the “ Manchester Examiner.” It was 
Saturday morning, the morning on which the ** Examiner” published 
its renowned Literary Supplement All the children read eagerly 
the Literaiy Supplement ; but Edwin, in virtue of his office, got 
it first On the first and second pages was the serial story, by 
George MacDonald, W. Clark Russell, or Mrs. Lynn Linton; 
then followed readable extracts from new books, and on the 
fourth page were selected jokes from “ Punch.” Edwin somehow 
always began with the jokes, and in so doing was rather ashamed 
of his levity. He would skim the jokes, glance at the titles of 
the new books, and look at the dialogue parts of the serial, while 
business and the boy waited. There was no hurry then, even 
thotigh the year had reached 1S73 and people were saying that 
they would soon be at the middle of the seventies ; even though 
the Licensing Act had come into force and publicans were pre* 
dieting the end of the world. Morning papers were not delivered 
till ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock in Bursley, and on Saturdays, 
owing to Edwin’s laudable interest in die best periodical litarature, 
they were apt to be delivered later than usual. 

II 

On this pardailar morning Edwin was disturbed in his studies 
by a grean^r tixm the paper boy, a greater even than bis lather. 
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Mr. Osmond Orgreave came stamping his cold feet into the shop, 
the floor of which was still a little damp from the watering that 
preceded its sweeping. Mr. Orgreave, though as far as Edwin 
knew he had never been in the shop befdre, went straight to the 
coke-stove, bent his knees, and began to warm his hands. \ In 
this position he opened an interview with Edwin, who drop^d 
the Literary Supplement Miss Ingamells was momentarily 
absent. 

« Father in 

“No. sir.” 

Edwin did not say where his father was, because he had 
received general instructions never to 'volunteer information’ 
on that point. 

“Where is he?” 

“ He’s out, sir.” 

“ Oh I Well 1 Has he left any instructions about those 
specifications for the Shawport Board School?” 

“No, sir. I’m afraid he hasn’t But 1 can ask in the 
printing office.” 

Mr. Orgreave approached the coimter, smiling. His face was 
angular, rather stout, and harsh, with a grey moustache and a 
short grey beard, and yet his demeanour and his voice had a 
jocular, youthful quality. And this was not the only contradic- 
tion about him. His clothes were extremely elegant and nice 
in detail — the whiteness of his linen would have struck the most 
casual observer — but he seemed to be perfectly oblivious of his 
clothes, indeed, to show carelessness concerning them. His 
finger-nails were marvellously tended. But he scribbled in 
pencil on hit cuff, and apparently was not offended by a grey 
mark on his hand due to touching the top of the stove. The 
idea in Edwin’s head was that Mr. Orgreave must put on a new 
suit of clothes once a week, and new linen every day, and take a 
bath about once an hour. The man had no ceremoniousness. 
Thus, though be had never previously spoken to Edwin, he made 
no preliminary pretence of not being sure who Edwin was ; he 
chatted with him as though they were old friends and had parted 
only the day before ; he also dbatted with him as thotigh they 
were equals in age, eminence, and wealth. A strange man I 

“Now look here!” he said, as the conversatioii proceeded, 
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those specifications are at the Sytch Chapel If you could 
come along with me now — I mean new — I could give them to 
you and point out one or two things to you, and perhaps Big 
James could make a stirt on them this morning. You see it’s 
urgent.'' 

So he was familiar with Big James. 

“ Certainly,” said Edwin, excited. 

And when he had curtly told the paper boy to do portions of 
the newspaper job which he had always held the paper boy was 
absolutely incapable of doing, he sent the boy to find Miss 
Ingamells, informed her where he was going, and followed 
Mr. Orgreave out of the shop. 

Ill 

"Of course you know Charlie's at school in France,” said 
Mr. Orgreave, as they passed along Wedgwood Street in the 
direction of St Luke's Square. He was really very companion- 
able. 

« Er — ^yes 1 ” Edwin replied, nervously explosive, and button- 
ing up his tight overcoat with an important business air. 

" At least it isn't a school — ^it's a university. Besan^on, you 
know. They take university students much younger there. 
Oh ] He has a rare time — a rare time. Never writes to you, 
I suppose?” 

*• Na” Edwin gave a short laugh. 

Mr. Orgreave laughed aloud. " And he wouldn't to us either, 
if bis mother didn’t make a fuss about it. But when he does 
write, we gather there’s no place like Besan^on.” 

" It must be splendid,” Edwin said thoughtfully. 

"You and he were great chums, weren't you? I know we 
used to hear about you every day. His mother used to say that 
we had Clayhanger with every meal” Mr. Oigreave ^atn 
laughed heartily. 

Edwin blushed. He was quite startled, and immensely 
flattered. What on earth could the Sunday have found to tell 
them every day about k$M ? He, Edwin Clayhanger, a subject 
of convmation in the household of the Orgreaves, that myiteriotts 
household which be had never entered but which he had always 
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pictured to himself as being so finely superior ! Less than a yeai 
ago Charlie Orgreave had been *the Sunday/ had been *old 
Perish-in'the-attempt,’ and now he was a student in Besan^on 
University, unapproachable, ertraordinaiily romantic; and he, 
Edwin, remained in his father’s shop ! He had been aware\that 
Charlie had gone to Besan^on University, but he had not realized 
it effectively till this moment The realization blew discontent 
into a flame, which fed on the further perception that evidently 
^ the Orgreave family were a gay, jolly crowd of cronies together, 
not in the least like parents and children ; their home life must 
be something fundamentally different from his 

IV 

When they had crossed the windy space of St. Luke’s Square 
and reached the top of the Syteh Bank, Mr. Orgreave stopped an 
instant in front of the Syteh Pottery, and pointed to a large 
window at the south end that was in process of being boarded up. 

**At last!” he murmured with disgust Then he said: 

That’s the most beautiful window in Bursley, and perhaps in 
the Five Towns ; and you see what’s happening to it” 

Edwin had never heard the word ’beautiful’ uttered in 
quite that tone, except by women, such as Auntie Hamps, 
about a baby or a valentine or a sermon. But Mr. Orgreave 
was not a woman ; he was a man of the world, he was almost 
tAe man of the world ; and the subject of his adjective was a 
window! 

"Why are they boarding it up, Mr. Orgreave?” Edwin asked. 

" Oh ! Ancient lights ! Ancient lights I ” 

Edwin began to snigger. He thought for an instant that 
Mr. Orgreave was being jocular over his head, for he could only 
connect the phrase ’ancient lights’ with the meaner organs of a 
dead animal, exposed, for example, in tripe shops. However, he 
saw his ineptitude almost simultaneously with commission of 
it^ and smothered the snigger in becoming gravity. It was clear 
that he had something to learn in the phraseology emfdoyed by 
architects. 

" I should think,” said Mr. Orgreave, ” I should think they’ve 
been at law about that window for thirty years, if not more 
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Well, iff over now, seemingly.” He gazed at the disappearing 
window. “ What a shame ! ” 

“ It is,” said Edwin politely. 

Mr. Orgreave crossM the road and then stood still to gaze at 
the fa^de of the Sytch Pottery. It was a long two-storey 
building, purest (Seorgian, of red brick with very elaborate stone 
facings whi^ch contrasted admirably with the austere simplicity 
of the walls. The porch was lofty, with a majestic flight of steps 
narrowing to the doors. The ironwork of the basement railings 
was unusually rich and impressive. 

'*£ver seen another pot-works like that?” demanded Mr. 
Orgreave, enthusiastically musing. 

“ No,” said Edwin. Now that the question was put to him, 
he never had seen another pot-works like that. 

There arc one or two pretty fine works in the Five Towns,” 
said Mr. Orgreave. ”But there's nothing elsewhere to touch 
this. I nearly always stop and look at it if I’m passing. Just 
look at the pointing ! The pointing alone. . . .” 

Edwin had to readjust his ideas. It had never occurred to 
him to search for anything fine in Bursley. The fact was, he had 
never opened his eyes at Bursley. Dozens of times he must 
have passed the Sytch Poftery, and yet not noticed, not suspected, 
that it differed from any other pot-works : he who dreamed of 
being an architect I 

You don’t think much <rf it?” said Mr. Orgreave, moving 
on. “ People don’t” 

** Oh yes ! I ^ ! ” Edwin protested, and frith such an air of 
eager sincerity that Mr. Orgreave turned to glance at him. And 
in truth he did think that the Sytch Pottery was beautiful 
He never would have thought so but for the accident of the 
walk with Mr. Orgreave ; he might have spent his whole life 
in the town, and never troubled himself a moment about 
the Sytch Pottery. Nevertheless he now, by an act of sheer 
faith, suddenly, miraculously and genuinely regarded it as an 
exquisitely beautiful edifice, on a plane with the edifices of 
the capitals of Europe, and as a feast for discerning eyes. ” I 
like architecture very much,” he added. And this too was 
said with such feverish conviction that Mr. Orgreave was quite 
moved 
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•* I must show you my new Sytch Chapel,” said Mr. Orgreave 

gaUy. 

“ Oh I I should like you to show it me,” said Edwin. 

But he was exceedingly perturbed by inisgivings. Here\was 
he wanting to be an architect, and he had never observed \the 
Sytch Pottery ) Surely that was an absolute proof that he l^ad 
no vocation for architecture! And yet now he did mbst 
passionately admire the Sytch Pottery. And he was proud to 
be sharing the admiration of the fine, joyous, superior, luxurious, 
"rompanionable man, Mr. Orgreave. 

V 

They went down the Sytch Bank to the new chapel of 
which Mr. Orgreave, though a churchman, was the architect, in 
that vague quarter of the world between Bursley and TumhilL 
The roof was not on ; the scaffolding was extraordinarily inter- 
esting and confusing ; they bent their heads to pass under low 
portals; Edwin had the delicious smell of new mortar; they 
stumbled through sand, mud, cinders and little pools ; they 
climbed a ladder and stepped over a iax|;e block of dressed stone, 
and Mr. Orgreave said — 

This is the gallery we're in, here. You see the scheme of 
the place now. . . . That hole — only a Hue. Now you see what 
that arch carries — ^they didn't like it in the plans because they 
thought it might be mistaken for a church ” 

Edwin was receptive. 

**Of course it's a very small affair, but iPU cost less per 
sitting than any other chapel in your circuit, and I fancy itil look 
less like a box of bricl^” Mr. Orgreave subtly smiled, and 
Edwin tried to equal his subtlety. “I must show you the 
elevation some ether time — a bit later. What I've been after in 
it, is to keep it in dbaracter with the street ... Hi ! Dan, 
there 1 ” Now, Mr Orgreave was calling across the hollow of the 
chapel torn fat man in corduroys. *'Have you remembered 
about those blue bricks?” 

Perhaps the most captivating phenomenon of all was a little 
lean-to shed with a real door evidently taken from somewhere 
else, and a little stove, and a table and a chair. Here Mr. 
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Orgreave had a confabulation with the corduroyed man, who 
was the builder, and they pored over immense sheets of coloured 
plans that lay on the table, and Mr. Orgreave made marks and 
even sketches on the plans, and the fat man objected to his 
instructions, and Mr. Orgreave insisted, “ Yes, yes 1 ” And it 
seemed to Edwin as though the building of the chapel stood still 
while Mr. Orgreave cogitated and explained; it seemed to 
Edwin that* he was in the creating-chamber. The atmosphere 
of the shed was inexpressibly romantic to him. After the fat 
man had gone Mr. Orgreave took a clothes-brush off a plank 
that had been roughly nailed on two brackets to the wall, and 
brushed Edwin's clothes, and Edwin brushed Mr. Orgreave, and 
then Mr. Orgreave, having run his hand through the brush, 
lightly brushed his hair with it All this was part of Edwin's 
joy. 

** Yes,” he said, I think the idea of that arch is splendid.” 

** You do ? ” said Mr. Orgreave quite simply and ingenuously 
pleased and interested. ** You see — with the lie of the ground 
as it is ” 

That was another point that Edwin ought to have thought 
of by himself — the lie of the ground — but he had not thought of 
it. Mr. Orgreave went 9n talking. In the shop he had con> 
veyed the idea that he was tremendously pressed for time ; now 
he had apparently forgotten time. 

'*l’m afraid 1 shall have to be off,” said Edwin timidly. 
And he made a preliminary movement as if to depart. 

“ And what about those specifications, young man ? ” asked 
Mr. Orgreave, drily twinkling. He unlocked a drawer in the 
rickety table. Edwin had forgotten the specifications as 
successfully as Mr. Orgreave had fozgotten time. Throughout 
the remainder of the day he smelt imaginary mortar. 



CHAPTER XV 


A DECISION 

1 

T he next day being the day of rest, Mrs. Nixon arose from 
her nook at 5.30 a.m. and woke Edwin. She did this 
from good-nature, and because she could refuse him nothing, 
and not under any sort of compulsion. Edwin got up at the first 
call, though he was in no way remarkable for his triumphs over 
the pillow. Twenty-five minutes later he was crossing Trafalgar 
Road and entering the schoolyard of the Wesleyan Chapel 
And from various quarters of the town, other young men, of 
ages varying from sixteen to fifty, were converging upon the same 
point Black night still reigned above the lamplights that 
flickered in the wind which precedes the dawn, and the mod was 
frozen. Not merely had these young men to be afoot and 
abroad, but they had to be ceremoniously dressed. They could 
not issue forth in flannels and sweater, with a towel round the 
neck, as for a morning plunge in the river. The day was Sunday, 
though Sunday had not dawned, and die plui^e was into the 
river of intellectual life. Moreover, they were bound by con- 
science to be prompt To have arrived late, even five minutes 
late, would have spoilt the whole effect. It had to be six o’clock 
or nothing. 

The Young Men’s Debating Socmty was a newly formed 
branch of tiie multi&rous activity of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel It met on Sunday because Sunday was the only day 
that would suit everybody ; and at six in the morning for two 
reasons. Hie obvious reason was that at any otiiet hour its 
meetings would dash eitiber with other adivities or with tlw 
solemnity of Sabbath meals. Tins obiwus reason could not 
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haTe stood by itself ; it was secretly supported by the recondite 
reason that the preposterous hour of 6 a.m. appealed powerfully 
to something youthful, perverse, silly, fanatical, and fine in the 
youths. They discovered the ascetic’s joy in robbing themselves 
of sleep and in catching chills, and in disturbing households and 
chapel-keepers. They thought it was a great thing to be discuss- 
ing intellectual topics at an hour when a town that ignorantly 
scorned intellectuality was snoring in all its heavy brutishness. 
And it was a great thing. They considered themselves the 
salt of the earth, or of that part of the earth. And I have an 
idea that they were. 

Edwin had joined this Society partly because he did not 
possess the art of refusing, partly because the notion of it 
appealed spectacularly to the martyr in him, and partly because 
it gave him an excuse for ceasing to attend the afternoon Sunday 
school, which he loathed. Without such an excuse he could 
never have told his father that he meant to give up Sunday 
school. He could never have dared to do sa His father 
nad what Edwin deemed to be a superstitious and hypocritical 
regard for the Sunday school. Darius never went near the 
Sunday school, and assuredly in business and in home life he 
did not practise the precepts inculcated at the Sunday school, 
and yet he always spoke of the Sunday school with what was 
to Edwin a ridiculous reverence. Another of those problems in 
his father's character which Edwin gave up in disgust 1 

II 

The Society met in a small classroom. The secretary, arch 
ascetic, arrived at 5.45 and lit the fire which the chapel-keeper 
(a man with no enthusiasm whatever for flagellation, the hair- 
shirt, or intellectuality) had laid but would not get up to light 
The chairman of the Society, a little Welshman named Llewelyn 
Roberts, aged fifty, but a youth because a bachelor, sat on a 
chair at one side of the incipient fire, and some dozen members 
sat round the room on forms. A single gas jet flamed from the 
ceiling. Everybody wore his overcoat, and within the collars 
of overcoats could be seen glimpses of rich nedkties ; the bats« 
some glossy, dotted the hat-rack which ran along two walls. A 
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hjimi was sung, and then all knelt, some spreading handkerchiefs 
on the dusty door to protect fine trousers, and the chairman 
invoked the blessing of God on their discussions. The jproper 
mental and emotional atmosphere was^ now established.\ The 
secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, while the chaarman 
surreptitiously poked the fire with a piece of wood from the Wwer 
works of a chair, and then the chairman, as he signed the mihutes 
with a pen dipped in an excise ink-bottle that stood on the nahow 
mantelpiece, said in his dry voice — 

1 call upon our young friend, Mr. Edwin Clayhanger, to 
open the debate, * Is Bishop Colenso, considered as a Biblical 
commentator, a force for good ? * ” 

**I'm a damned fool!” said Edwin to himself savagely, as 
he stood on his feet. But to look at his wistful and nervously 
smiling face, no one would have guessed that he was thus bias- 
phemously swearing in the privacy of his own brain. 

He had been entrapped into the situation in which he found 
himself. It was not until after he had joined the Society that 
he had learnt of a rule which made it compulsory for every 
member to speak at every meeting attended, and for every 
member to open a debate at least once in a year. And this 
was not all ; the use of notes whiled the orator was ‘ up * was 
absolutely forbidden. A drastic Society! It had commended 
itself to elders by claiming to be a nursery for ready speakers. 


Edwin had diosen the subject of Bishop Colenso~the 
ultimate wording of the resolution was not his — because he had 
been reading about the intellectually adventurous Bishop in the 
Manchester Examiner.” And, although eleven years had passed 
since the publication of die first part of ** The Pentateuch and 
the Book of Joshua Critically Examined,” the Colenso question 
was only just filtering down to the thinking classes of the Five 
Towns ; it was an actuality in the Five Towns, if in abeyance 
in London. Even Hugh Milleris **The Old Red Sandstone, or 
New Walks in an Old Field,” then over thirty years old, was 
•till being looked upon as dangerously original in the Five 
Towns in 1S75. However, the effect of its disturbing geoiogiciJ 
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eridence that the earth could scarcely have been begun and 
hnished in a little under a week, was happily nullified by the 
suicide of its author ; that pistol-shot had been a striking proof 
of the literal inspiration ef the Bible. 

Bishop Colenso had, in Edwin, an ingenuous admirer. Edwin 
stammeringly and hesitatingly gave a preliminary sketch of his 
life; how he had been censured by Convocation and deposed 
from his Sec by his Metropolitan ; how the Privy Council had 
decided that the deposition was null and void ; bow the ecclesi- 
astical authorities had then circumvented the Privy Council by 
refusing to pay his salary to the Bishop (which Edwin considered 
mean); how the Bishop had circumvented the ecclesiastical 
authorities by appealing to the Master of the Rolls, who ordered 
the ecclesiastical authorities to pay him his arrears of income 
with interest thereon, unless they were ready to bring him to 
trial for heresy ; how the said authorities would not bring him 
to trial for heresy (which Edwin considered to be miserable 
cowardice on their part) ; how the Bishop had then been publicly 
excommunicated, without authority ; and how his friends, among 
whom were some very respectable and powerful people, had 
made him a present of over three thousand pounds. After this 
graphic historical survey, Edwin proceeded to the Pentateuchal 
puxxles, and, without pronouncing an opinion thereon, argued 
that any commentator who was both learned and sincere must 
be a force for good, as the Bible had nothing to fear from honest 
inquiry, etc., etc. Five-sixths of his speech was coloured by 
phrases and modes of thought which he had picked up in the 
Wesleyan community, and the other sixth belonged to himself. 
The speech was moderately bad, but not inferior to many other 
speeches. It was received in absolute silence. This rather 
surprised Edwin, because the tone in which the leading members 
of the Society usually spoke to him indicated that (for reasons 
which he knew not) they regarded him as a very superior intellect 
indeed ; and Edwin was not entirely ashamed of the quality of 
his speech ; in fact, he had feared worse from himself, especially 
as, since his walk with Mr. Orgreave, he had been quite unable 
to concentrate his thoughts on Bishop Colenso at all, and had 
been exceedingly unhappy and apprehensive concerning an afiair 
that bore no kind of relation to the Pentateuch. 
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The diainnan began to speak at once. His function was 
to call upon the speakers in the order smanged, and to $^1x1 up 
before putting the resolution to the vote. But now he produced 
surprisingly a speech of his own. He reminded the meeting 
that in i860 Bishop Colenso had memorialked the Archbishop 
of Canterbury against compelling natives who had already hiore 
than one wife to renounce polygamy as a condition to baptism 
in the Christian religion; he stated that, though there were 
young men present who were almost infants in arms at that 
period, he for his part could well remember all the episode, and 
in particular Bishop Colenso’s amazing allegation that he could 
find no disapproval of polygamy either in the Bible or in the 
writings of the Ancient Church. He also pointed out that in 
xS6i Bishop Colenso had argued against the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment He warned the meeting to beware of youthful 
indiscretions. Every one there assembled of course meant well, 
and believed what it was a duty to believe, but at the same 
time. « f * 

I shall write father a letter I” said Edwin to himself. The 
idea came to him in a flash like a divvne succour ; and it seemed 
to solve all his difficulties--^difficulties unconnected with the 
subject of debate. 

V 

The chairman went on crossing Ps and dotting i\ And 
soon even Edwin perceived that the diairman was diplomatically 
and tactfully, yet very firmly, bent'^upon saving the meeting 
ftom any possibility of scandalising itself and the Wesleyan 
community. Bishop Colenso must not be approved beneath 
those T00&. Evidently Edwin had been more persuasive than 
he dreamt of; and daring beyond precedent He had meant to 
carry hxs resolution if he could, whereas, it appeared, he ought to 
have meant to be defeated, in the true interests of revealed 
religion. The chairman kept referring to his young friend the 
proposer's brilliant brains, and to the pave danger that lurked in 
brilUant brains, and the inability of brilUaiit brains to atone for 
lack of The meetmg had its mie. Youxy; man after 
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foung man arose to snub Bishop Colenso, to hope charitably 
that Bishop Colenso was sincere, and to insist that no Bishop 
Colenso should lead him to the awful abyss of polygamy, and 
that no Bishop Colenso should deprive him of that unique 
incentive to righteousness — ^the doctrine of an everlasting burning 
hell. Moses was put on his legs again as a serious historian, and 
the subject of the resolution utterly lost to view. The Chairman 
then remarked that his impartial role forbade him to support 
either side, and the voting showed fourteen against one. They 
all sang the Doxology, and the Chairman pronounced a benedic- 
tioEu The fourteen forgave the one, as one who knew not what 
he did; but their demeanour rather too patently showed that 
they were forgiving under difficulty; and that it would be as 
well that this kind of youthful temerariousness was not practised 
too often. Edwin, in the language of the district, was ‘sneapedL' 
Wondering what on earth he after all had said to raise such an 
alarm, he nevertheless did not feel resentful, only very depressed 
— about the debate and about other things. He knew in his 
heart that for him attendance at the meetings of the Young 
Men’s Debating Society was ridiculous. 

VI 

He allowed all the rest to precede him from the room 
When he was alone he smiled sheepishly, and also disdainfully ; 
he knew that the chasm between himself and the others was a 
real chasm, and not a figment of his childish diffidence, as he 
had sometimes suspected it to be. Then he turned the gas out. 
A beautiful faint silver surged through the window. While the 
debate was in progress, the sun had been going about its 
business of the dawn, unperceived. 

“I shall write a letter!” he kept saying to himself. He’ll 
never let me explain myself properly if I start talking. I shall 
write a letter. I can write a very good letter, and he’ll be bound 
to take notice of it He’ll never be able to get over my letter,” 

In the schoolyard daylight reigned. The debaters had 
already disappeared. Trafalgar Road and Duck Bank were 
empty and silent under rosy clouds. Instead of going straight 
home Edwin went past the Town Hall and through the Market 
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Place to the Sytch Pottery. Astounding that he had never hoticed 
for himself how beautiful die building was I It was aj simply 
lovely building ! 

"Yet,” be said, "I shall write him a letter, and tths very 
day, too 1 May I be hong, drawn, and quartered if be qoesn^ 
have to read my letter to-morrow morning 1 * 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE LETTER 

T hen &er« wu roast goose for dinner, and Clara amused 
herself by making silly facetious faces, furtively, danger* 
ously, under her father’s very eyes. The children feared goose 
for their father, whose digestion was usually unequal to this 
particular bird. Like many fathers of Emilies in the Five 
Towns, he bad the habit of going forth on Saturday mornings to 
the batcher’s or the poulterer’s and buymg Sunday’s dinner. He 
was a fairly good judge of a joint, but Maggie considered herself 
to be his superior in diis respect However, Darias was not 
prepared to learn from Maggie, and his purchases had to be 
accepted without criticism! At a given meal Darius would never 
admit that anything chosen and bought by him was not perfect ; 
but a week afterwards, if the fact was so, he would of his own 
accord recall imperfections in that which he had asserted to be 
perfect ; and he would do this without any sham^ without any 
apparent sense of inconsistency <» weakness. Edwin noticed a 
similar trait in other grown>up persons, and it astonished Mm. 
It astonuhed Mm especially m his father, who, desiate die 
faults and vulgarities wMcb bis fastidious son could find m Mm, 
always impressed Edwin as a strong man, a man with toe heroic 
quality of not caring too much itoat other people thought 
Wien Edwin saw his father take a second plateful of goose, 
wito toe dfwdly stuffing toereM'-*-Darius simply could not rerist 
it, like most dyspeprics he was somewhat greedy~-he foresaw an 
indii^Kised and perilous ffither for toe morrow. WMto preriaion 
was supported by Clam’s pantomimic antics, and even by 
Magp^lltave and restnuned righ. Still, he had iwwn to write 

told land tike latter, and he ahodd do aa A cueer, a l^fstime, 

m 
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was not to be at the mercy of a bilious attack, surely ! Such 
notion offended logic and proportion, and he scorned it aw^y. 

II 

The meal proceeded in silence. Darius, as in duty bd^und, 
mentioned the sermon, but neither Clara nor Edwin would Wve 
anything to do with the sermon, and Maggie had not been to 
chapel. Clara and Edwin felt tlictnselves free of piety till six 
o’clock at least, and they doggedly would not respond. And 
Darius from prudence did not insist, for he had arrived at 
chapel unthinkably late — during the second chant — and Clara 
was capable of audacious remarks upon occasions. The silence 
grew stolid. 

And Edwin wondered what the dinner-table of the Orgreaves 
was like. And he could smell fresh mortar. And he dreamed 
of a romantic life — ^he knew not what kind of life, but something 
different fundamentally from his own. He suddenly understood, 
understood with sympathy, the impulse which had made boys 
run away to sea. He could feel the open sea; he could feel 
the breath of freedom on his cheek. 

He said to himself — * 

Why shouldn’t 1 break this ghastly silence by telling father 
out loud here that he mustn’t forget what 1 told him that night 
in the attic ? I’m going to be an architect I’m not going to be 
any blooming printer. I’m going to be an architect Why 
haven’t I mentioned it before? Why haven’t I talked about 
it all the time? Because I am an ass! Because there is no 
word for what I am ! Damn it ! I suppose I’m the person to 
choose what I’m going to be I I suppose it’s my business rncwe 
than his. Besides, he can’t possibly refuse me. If I say 
flatly that I won’t be a printer — ^be’s done. Thb idea of writing 
a letter is just like me 1 Coward I Coward I What’s my tongue 
for? Can’t I talk ? Isn’t he^und to listen ? All I have to do 
is to open my mouth. He’s sitting there. I’m sitting here. He 
can’t eat me. I’m in my rights. Now suppose I start on it as 
soon as Mrs. Nixon has brought the pudding and pie in?” 

And he waited anxiously to see whether be indeed would be 
able to make a start after t^ departure of Mrs. Nixmi. 
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III 

Hopeless 1 He could not bring himself to do it It was 
strange ! It was disguking ! . . . No» he would be compelled 
to write the letter. Besides, the letter would be more effective. 
His father could not interrupt a letter by some loud illogical 
remark. T^us he salved his self-conceit He also sought relief 
in reflecting savagely upon the speeches that had been made 
against him in the debate. He went through them all in his 
mind. There was the slimy idiot from Baines’s (it was in such 
terms that his thoughts ran) who gloried in never having read a 
word of Colenso, and called the assembled company to witness 
that nothing should ever induce him to read such a godless 
author, . . . going about in the mask of a so-called Bishop. 
But had any of them read Colenso, except possibly Llewellyn 
Roberts, who in his Welsh way would pretend ignorance and 
then come out with a quotation and refer you to the exact page ? 
Edwin himself had read very little of Colenso — and that little 
only because a customer had ordered the second part of the 
** Pentateuch ” and he had stolen it for a night. Colenso was 
not in the Free Library. . . . What a world 1 What a debate ! 
Still, he could not help dwelling with pleasure on Mr. Roberts’s 
insistence on the brilliant quality of his brains. Astute as Mr. 
Roberts was, the man was clearly in awe of Edwin’s brains! 
Why? To honest, Edwin had never been deeply struck by 
his own brain power. And yet there must be something in it I 

” Of course,” he reflected sardonically, ••father doesn’t show 
the faintest interest in the debate. Yet he knew all about it. 
and that I had to open it” But he was glad that his father 
showed no interest in the debate. Clara had mentioned it in the 
presence of Maggie, with her usual ironic intent, and Edwin had 
quickly shut her up. 

IV 

In the afternoon, the sitting-room being made uninhabitable 
by his father’s goose-ridden dozes, he went out for a walk ; the 
weather was cold and fine. When he returned his father also 
had gone out ; the two giris were lolling in the sitting-room. M 
immense fire, built up by Ihuius, was just ripe for the begin* 
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ning of decays and the room very warm. Clara was a|t the 
window, Maggie in Darius's chair reading a novel of Charlotte 
M. Yonge's. On the table, open, was a bound volume of The 
Family Treasury of Sunday Reading,” in* which Qara had oeen 
perusing “The Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family” With 
feverish interest Edwin had laughed at her ingenuous absorp- 
tion in the adventures of the Schonberg-Cotta fan^ly, but uie 
hict was that he had found them rather interesting, in spite of 
himself, while pretending the contrary. There was an atmos- 
phere of high obstinate effort and heroical foreignness about 
the story which stimulated something secret in him that seldom 
responded to the provocation of a book; more easily would 
this secret something respond to a calm evening or a distant 
prospect, or the silence of early morning when by dumoe he 
looked out of his window. 

The volume of “ The Family Treasury,” though five years old, 
was a recent acquisition. It had come into the house through 
d&e total disappearance of a customer who had left the loose 
numbers to be bound in 1869. Edwin dropped sideways on to 
a chair at the table, spread out his feet to the right, pitched his 
left elbow a long distance to the left, and, his head resting on 
his left hand, turned over the pages with his right hand idly. 
His eye caught titles such as: “The Door was Shut,” “My 
Mother's Voice,” “The Heather Mother,” “The Only Treasure,” 
“Religion and Business,” “Hope to the End,” “The Child 
of our Sunday School,” “Satan's Devices,” and “Studies of 
Christian Life and Character, Hannah More.” Then he saw 
an artide about some architecture in Rome, and be read : “ In 
the Sistine picture there is the struggle of a great mind to 
reduce wiriiin the possibilities of art a sul^ect that transcends it 
That mind would have shown itself to be greater, truer, at least, 
in its judgment of the capalrilities ot art, and more reverent to 
have let it alone.” The seriousness of the whole magasine in- 
timidated him into accq»ting dus pronouncement fiw a mommit, 
thoi:^ bis brief studies in various encyclopedias had led turn to 
believe that the Sistine Chapel (diown in an ^lustration in 
Casenove) was h^h beyond any human critidsm. His eB}OW 
iUd on tiie surfiice of the table, and in recovering faimsdf be sent 
“Hie Family Tteasury ” on the floor, wsouk ^ ^ 
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noise* Maggie did not move* Clara turned and protested 
sharply against this sacrilege, and Edwin, out of mere caprice, 
informed her that her precious magazine was the most stink- 
ing silly *pi* [pious] tfiing that ever was. With haughty and 
shocked gestures she gathered up the volume and took it out 
of the room. 

** 1 say, ^dag,** Edwin muttered, still leaning his head on his 
hand, and staring blankly at the wall. 

The fire dropped a little in the grate. 

••What is it? ” asked Ma^e, without stirring or looking up. 

** Has father said anything to you about me wanting to be 
an architect ? ” He spoke with an affectation of dreaminess. 

About you wanting to be an architect ? repeated Ma^ie 
in surprise. 

” Yes,^ said Edwin. He knew perfectly well that his father 
would never have spoken to Maggie on such a subject But he 
wanted to open a conversation. 

** No fear ! said Maggie. And added in her kindest, most 
encouraging, elder-sisterly tone : ** Why ? ” 

Oh 1 ” He hesitated, drawling, and then he told her a great 
deal of what was in his mind. And she carefully put the wool- 
marker in her book and sliut it, and listened to him. And the 
fire dropped and dropped, comfortably. She did not under- 
stand him ; obviously she thought his desire to be an architect 
exceedingly odd; but she sympathized. Her attitude was 
soothing and fortifying. After all (he reflected) Maggie^s all 
right— tibiere’s some sense in Maggie. He could ‘get on* with 
Maggie* For a few moments he was happy and hopeful. 

«I thought Fd write him a letter,** he said. “You know 
how he b to talk to*" 

There was a pause 

" What d*ye think ? " he questioned. 

“ I ahould," said Maggie, 

**Then I shall I" he exclaimed, “How d*ye think hell 
take it?" 

“Well," said Maggie, “I don't see how he can do aught but 
take it all . . Depends how you put it, of course" 

“Oh^ you leave that to me!" said Edwin, with oager con- 
fidence “I shall put it all right You trust me for that I ** 
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VI 

Clara danced into the room, flowing over with infantilA Joy. 
She had been listening to part of the conversation behind^, the 
door. ^ 

•*So he wants to be an architect! Arch-i-tect! ArA-i* 
tect ! ” She half>sang the word in a frenzy of ri^iicule. %e 
really did dance, and waved her arms. Her eyes glittered, as if 
in rapture. These singular manifestations of her temperament 
were caused solely by the strangeness of the idea of Edwin 
wanting to be an architect. The strange sight of him with his 
hair cut short or in a new neck-tie affected her in a similar 
manner. 

** Clara, go and put your pinafore on this instant said 
Maggie. ** You know you oughtn’t to leave it off” 

*• You needn’t be so hoity-toity, miss,” Clara retorted. But 
she moved to obey. When she reached the door she turned 
again and gleefully taunted Edwin. ‘*And it’s all because he 
went for a walk yesterday with Mr. Oigreavel I know! 1 
know! You needn’t think I didn’t see you, because 1 did! 
Arch-i-tect I Arch-i-tect I ” ^ 

She vanished, on all her springs, spitefully graceful 
You might almost think that infernal kid was right bang 
off her head,” Edwin muttered crossly. (Still, it was eatnir 
ordinary how that infernal kid hit on the truth.) 

Maggie began to mend the fire. 

**Oh, well!” murmured Maggie, conveying to Edwin that 
no importance must be attached to the chit’s chittishness. 

He went up to the next flight of stairs to his attic. Dust 
on the table of his work-«ttic ! Shameful dust I He had not 
used that attic since Christmas, on the miserable plea that 
winter was cold and there was no fireplace I He blamed bim- 
sdf for his effeminacy. Where had flown his seriousness, bit 
elaborate plans, his high purposes? A touch of winter had 
frightened them away. Yes, he blamed himself merdlessly* 
True it was — as that mfemal kid had dianted<--*m casual haff 
hour with Mr. Orgreave was alone reqionsible for fats awakening 
---at any rate, for bis awakmiing at this particular moment 
Still, he was awake-*«-that was the great &ct He was tsw 
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mendously awake. He had not been asleep; he had otAj 
been half-asleep* His intention of becoming an architect had 
never left him. But, through weakness before his father, 
through a cowardly deSire to avoid disturbance and postpone 
a crisis, he had let the weeks slide by. Now he was in a 
groove, in a canyon. He had to get out, and the sooner the 
better. ^ 

A piece of paper, soiled, was pinned on his drawing-board; 
one or two sketches lay about* He turned the drawing-board 
over, so that he might use it for a desk on which to write 
che letter. But he had no habit of writing letters. In the 
attic was to be found neither ink, pen, paper, nor envelope. 
He remembered a broken quire of sermon paper in his bed- 
room; he had used a few sheets of it for notes on Bishop 
Colensa These notes had been written in the privacy and 
warmth of bed, in pencil. But the letter must be done in 
ink; the letter was too important for pencil; assuredly his 
father would take exception to pencil. He descended to his 
sister’s room and borrowed Maggie’s ink and a pen, and took 
an envelope, tripping like a thief. Then he sat down to the 
composition of the letter ; but he was obliged to stop almost 
immediately in order to li^t the lamp. 

VII 


This is what he wrote : 

•♦Dear Father,— I dare say you will think it queer roe 
writing you a letter like this, but it is the best thing I can 
do, andf I hope you mil excuse me. I dare say you will 
remember I told you that night when you came home late 
from Manchester here in the attic that I wanted to be an 
ardiitect. You replied that what I wanted was business 
experience. If you say that I have not had enough business 
e9q)erience yet, 1 agree to that, but I want it to be understood 
that later on, when it is the proper time, I am to ^ an ardutect. 
You know I am very fond of architecture, and I feel that I 
must be an architect I feel I shall not be happy in the 
printing business because I want to be an archit^t I am 
now nearly seventeen. Perhaps it is too soon yd for me to 
be apprenticed to an architect, and so I can go on learning 
borinesi hafaita. But I just want it to be understood. I am 
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quite sure you wish me to be happy in life» and I shan’t be 
happy if I am always regretting that I have not gone in for 
being an architect I know I shall like architecture.-4-Your 
affectionate son, Bqdwin Clayhangf" ” 

Then, as an afterthought, he put the date and his ad^ 
at the top* He meditated a postscript asking for a reply, \ but 
decided that this was unnecessary. As he was addressing the 
envelope Mrs* Nixon called out to him from below to come 
to tea. He was surprised to find that he had spent over an 
hour on the letter. He shivered and sneezed. 

VIII 

During tea he felt himself absurdly self-conscious, *but 
nobody seemed to notice his condition. The whole family 
went to chapel. The letter lay in his pocket, and he might 
easily have slipped away to the post-office with it, but he had 
had no opportunity to possess himself of a stamp. There 

was no need to send the letter through the post He mi^t 

get up early and put it among the morning’s letters. He had 
decided, however, that it must arrive^ formally by the postman, 
and he would not alter his decision. Hence, after chapel, 
he took a match, and, creeping into the shop, procured a 
crimson stamp from his father’s desk. Then he went forth, 
by the back way, alone into the streets. The adventure was 

not so hazardous as it seemed and as it felt. Darius was 

incurious by nature, though he had brief fevers of curiosity. 
Thus the life of the children was a demoralizing mixture of 
rigid discipline and freedom. They were permitted nothing, 
but, as the years passed, they might take nearly anything. 
There was small chance of Darius discovering his son’s 
excursion. 

In crossing the road firom chapel Edwin bad opined to 
his father that die frost was breaking. He was now sure of 
it The mud, no longer brittli^ jdelded to pressure^ and titore 
was a trace of dampness in the interstices of the pavement 
bricks. A thin raw mist was visible in huge spheres round 
the street lamps. Tl:^ sky was dark. The few people whom 
be encountered seemed to be out upon mysterious ermnds. 
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seemed to emerge strangely from one gloom tad strangely 
to vanish into another. In the blind, black facades of the 
streets the public-houses blazed invitingly with gas ; they alone 
were alive in the weekly 'death of the town ; and they gleamed 
everywhere, at every comer; the town appeared to consist 
chiefly of public-houses. He dropped the letter into the box 
in the market-place; be heard it fall His heart beat. The 
deed was now irrevocable. He wondered what Monday held 
for him. The quiescent melancholy of the town bvaded bis 
spirit, and mingled with his own remorseful sorrow for the 
unstrenuous past, and his apprehensive solicitude about the 
future. It was not unpleasant, this brooding sadness, half- 
despondency and half-hope. A man and a woman, arm-in- 
ann, went by him as he stood unconscious of his conspicuous- 
ness under the gas-lamp that lit the post-office. They laughed 
the smothered laugh of intimacy to see a tall boy standing 
alone there, with no overcoat, gazing at naught. Edwin 
turned to go home. It occurred to him that nearly all the 
people he met were couples, arm-in-arm. And he suddenly 
thought of Florence, the dog-dancer. He had scarcely thought 
of her for months. The complexity of the interests of life, 
and the interweaving of iA mo^, fatigued bis mind into an 
agreeably grave vacuity. 
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END OF A STRUGGLE 
I 

I T was not one of his official bilious attacks that Darius had 
on the following day ; he only yielded himself up ini the 
complete grand manner when nature absolutely compelled. The 
goose had not formally beaten him, but neither had he formally 
beaten the goose. The battle was drawn, and this meant that 
Darius had a slight headache, a feeling of heavy disgust with the 
entire polity of the universe, and a disinclination for food. Tlie 
first and third symptoms he hid as far as possible, from pride : at 
breakfast he toyed with bacon, from pride, hating bacon. The 
children knew from his eyes and his guilty gestures that he was 
not well, but they dared not refer to his condition ; they mat 
bound to pretend that the health of their father flourished in the 
highest perfection. And they were glad that things were no 
worse. 

On the other hand Edwin had a sneezing cold whidi he 
could not conceal, and Darius inimically inquired what foolish- 
ness he had committed to have brought this on himself. Edwin 
replied that he knew of no cause for it A deliberate lie I He 
knew that he had contracted a dull while writing a letter to his 
father m an unwarmed attic, and had mtensified the ehill by gdng 
forth to post the letter without his overcoat in a raw evmiing 
mist Obviously, however, he could not have stated the truth. 
He was uncomfortable at the breakfast-teble, but, after the first 
few moments, less so diaa during the disturbed night he had 
feared to be. His father had ndther eaten him, nor jumped 
down his throat, nor performed any of those unpleasant 
miraculous feats which fiilhers usually do perform iriieQ inforiated 
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by filikl foolishness. The letter therefore had not been utterly 
disastrous; sometimes a letter would ruin a breakfast, for Mr. 
Clayhanger, with no consideration for the success of meals, 
always opened his post* before bite or sup. He had had the 
letter, and still he was ready to talk to his son in the ordinary 
grim tone of a goose-morrow. Which was to the good. Edwin 
was now convinced that he had done well to write the letter. 


II 

But as the day passed, Edwin began to ask himself; “Has 
he had the letter?” There was no sign of the letter in his 
father's demeanour, which, while not such as to make it credible 
that he ever had moods of positive gay roguishness, was almost 
tolerable, considering his headache and his nausea. Letters 
occasionally were lost in the post, or delayed. Edwin thought it 
would be just his usual bad luck if that particular letter, that 
letter of all letters, should be lost. And the strange thing is that 
he could not prevent himself from hoping that it indeed was lost. 
He would prefer it to be lost rather than delayed. He felt that if 
the postman brought it by the afternoon delivery while he and his 
father were in the shop together, he should drop down dead. 
The day continued to pass, and did pass. And the shop was 
closed. “He’ll speiJt to me after supper,” said Edwin. But 
Darius did not speak to him after supper. Darius put on his hat 
and overcoat and went out, saying no word except to advise the 
children to be getting to bed, all of them. 

As soon as he was gone Edwin took a candle and returned 
to the shop. He was convinced now that the letter had not been 
delivered, but he wished to make conviction sure. He opened 
the desk. His letter was nearly the first document he saw. 
It looked affrighting, awful He dared not read it, to see whether 
its wording was fortunate or unfortunate. He departed, mystified. 
Upstairs in his bedroom he had a new copy of an English trans- 
lation of Victor Hugo’s “ Notre Dame,” which had been ordafed 
by Lawyer Lawton, but would not be called for till the following 
week, because Lawyer Lawton only called once a fortnight He 
had meant to read that book, with due precautions, in bed. But 
be could not fix attention on it Impossible for him to follow a 
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linj^e paragraph. He extinguished the candle. Then he'heard 
his &ther come hmne. He thought that he scarcely slept all 
night 

III 

The next morning, Tuesday, the girls, between wiioyn and 
their whispering friend Miss Ingamells something feminize was 
evidently afoot, left the breakfast-table sooner th&n nsui^, not 
without stifled giggles : upon occasion Maggie would surprisingly 
meet Clara and Miss Ingamells on their own plane; since 
Sunday afternoon she had shown no further interest in Edwin’s 
important crisis ; she seemed, so far as he could judge, to have 
fallen back into her customary state of busy apathy. 

The man and the young man were alone together. Darius, 
in his satisfaction at living been delivered so easily from the 
goose, had taken an extra slice of bacon. Edwin’s cold was now 
fully developed ; and Mag^e had told him to feed it 

’* I suppose you got that letter I wrote you, father, about me 
going in for architecture,” said Edwin. Then he blew his nose 
to hide his confusion. He was rather startled to hear himself 
saying those bold words. He thought that he was quite calm 
and in control of his impulses; but* it was not so; Us nerves 
were stretched to the utmost. 

Darius said nothing. But Edwin could see his face darken- 
ing, and his lower lip heavily falling. He glowered, though not 
at Edwin. With eyes fixed on the window he glowered into 
vacancy. The pride went out of Edwin’s heart 

“So ye’d leave the printing?” muttered Darius, when he had 
finidred masticating. He spoke in a menacing voice thick with 
ferocious emotion. 

“Well——” said Edwin, quaking. 

He thought he had never seen his father so ominously 
intimidadi^. He was terrorized as he looked at that ugly and 
dark countenance. He could not say any more. His vmee left 
him. Hius his fear was physical as well as mond. He reflected: 
“Well, I expected a row, but I didn’t expect it would be as bad as 
this I” And once more he was oompletdy puzzled and baffled 
faf dm enigma of his &tber. 
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IV 

He did not hold the key, and even had he held it he was too 
young, too inexperienced, to have used it. As with gathering 
passion the eyes of Darius assaulted the window-pane, Darius had 
a pisunful intense vision of that miracle, his own career. Edwin’s 
grand misfortune was that he was blind to the miracle. Edwin 
had never seen the little boy in the Hostile. But Darius saw 
him always, the infant who bad begun life at a rope’s-end. 
Every hour of Darius’s present existence was really an astounding 
marvel to Darius. He could not read the newspaper without 
thinking how wonderful it was that he should be able to read the 
newspaper. And it was wonderful I It was wonderful that he 
had three different suits of clothes, none of them with a single 
hole. It was wonderful that he had three children, all with 
complete outfits of good clothes. It was wonderful that he never 
had to think twice about buying coal, and that he could have 
more food than he needed. It was wonderful that he was not 
living in a two-roomed cottage. He never came into his house 
by the side entrance without feeling proud that the door gave on 
to a preliminary passage and not direct into a living-room ; he 
would never lose the ideaithat a lobby, however narrow, was the 
great distinguishing mark of wealth. It was wonderful that he 
had a piano, and that his girls could play it and could sing. It 
was wonderful that he had paid twenty-eight shillings a term for 
his son’s schooling, in addition to book-money. Twenty-eight 
shillings a term I And once a penny a week was considered 
enough, and twopence generous I Through sheer splendid wilful 
{jflde he had kept his son at school till the lad was sixteen, going 
in seventeen 1 Seventeen, not seven ! He had had the sort of 
pride in bis son that a man may have in an idle, elegant, and 
absurdly expensive woman. It even tickled him to hear his son 
called * Master Edwin,’ and then ‘Mister Edwin’; just m the 
fine ceremonious manners of his sister-in-law Mrs. Hamps tickled 
him. His marriage I With all its inevitable disillusions it had 
been wonderful, incredible. He looked back on it as a miracle. 
For he had married far above him, and had prov^ equal to the 
anormousiy difficult situation. Never had he made a fool of 
himtelfi He often took keen pleasure in speculating upon the 
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demeanour of his father, his mother, his little sister, could the^F 
have seen him in his purple and in his grandeur. They were all 
dead. And those days were fading, fading, gone, with their 
unutterable, intolerable shame and sadness, intolerable ewen in 
memory. And his wife dead too I All that remained wip Mr. 
Shushions. ‘ 

And then his business ? Darius’s pride in the achievement 
of his business was simply indescribable. If he had \iot built up 
that particular connexion he had built up another one whose sale 
had enabled him to buy it And he was waxing yearly. His 
supremacy as a printer could not be challenged in Bursley. 
Steam ! A double>windowed shop ! A foreman to whom alone 
he paid thirty shillings a week ! Four other employees ! (Not 
to mention a domestic servant.) . . . How had he done it ? He 
did not know. Certainly he did not credit himself with brilliant 
faculties. He knew he was not brilliant ; he knew that once or 
twice he had had luck. But he had the greatest confidence in 
his rough-hewing common sense. The large curves of his careei 
were correctly drawn. His common sense, his slow shrewdness, 
had been richly justified by events. They had been pitted 
against foes — and look now at the little boy from the Bastille I 


To Darius there was no business quite like his own. He 
admitted that there were businesses much bigger, but they lacked 
the miraculous quality that his own had. They were not sacred. 
His was, genuinely. Once, in his triumphant and vain early 
manhood he had had a fancy for bulldogs ; he had bred bull- 
dogs ; and one day he had sacrificed even that great delight at 
the c&n of his business ; and now no one could guess that he 
knew the difference between a setter and a mastiff 1 

It was this sacred business (perpetually adored at the secret 
altar in Darius’s heart), this miraculous business, and not 
another, that Edwin wanted to abandon, with scarcely a word ; 
just casually 1 

True, Edwin had told him one night that he would like 
to be an architect But Darius had attached no importance 
lo the boyish remark. Darios had never even dreamed thai 
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Edwin would not go into the business. It would not have 
occurred to him to conceive such a possibility. And the boy 
had shown great aptitude. The boy had saved the printing 
office from disaster. And Darius had proved his satisfaction 
therein, not by words certainly, but beyond mistaking in his 
general demeanour towards Edwin. And after all that, a letter 
—mind you, a letter ! — proposing with the most damnable inso- 
lent audacity that he should be an architect, because he would 
not be ' happy * in the printing business ! ... An architect ! 
Why an architect, specially? What in the name of God was 
there to attract in bricks and mortar? He thought the boy had 
gone off his head for a space. He could not think of any other 
explanation. He had not allowed the letter to upset him. By 
his armour of thick callousness, he had protected the tender places 
in his soul from being wounded. He had not decided how to 
phrase his answer to Edwin. He had not even decided whether 
he would say anything at all, whether it would not be more 
dignified and impressive to make no remark whatever to Edwin, 
to let him slowly perceive, by silence, what a lamentable error he 
had committed. 

And here was the boy lightly, cheekily, talking at breakfast 
about * going in for architecture ' I The armour of callousness 
was pierced. Darius felt the full force of the letter ; and as he 
suffered, so he became terrible and tyrannic in his suffering. He 
meant to save his business, to put his business before anything. 
And he would have his own way. He would impose his will* 
And he would have treated argument as a final insult. All 
the heavy, obstinate, relentless force of his individuality was now 
chaimdad in one tremendous instinct 

VI 

"Well, what?" he growled savagely, as Edwin halted. 

In spite of his advanced age Edwin began to cry. Yes, the 
tears came out oi bis eyes. 

" Amd now you begin blubbing 1 ” said his father. 

"You say naught for mx months— and then you start writing 
letters ! " said his father* 

"And whart made ye settle on architecting, Vd like to be 
knowii^ ? " Darius went on* 
ib 
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Edwin was not able to answer this question* He had never 
put it to himself. Assuredly he could not, at the pistol’s point, 
explain why he wanted to he an architect He did not | know. 
He announced this truth ingenuously — 

“ I don’t know — I ” » 

“ I sh’d think not ! ” said his father. " D’ye think architect- 
ing *11 be any better than this ? ” * This ’ meant printing. 

“ I don’t know ” ^ 

“ Ye don’t know 1 Ye don’t know I ” Darius repeated testily. 
His testiness was only like foam on the great wave of his resent- 
ment. 

“Mr. Orgreave ” Edwin began. It was unfortunate, 

because Darius had had a difficulty with Mr. Orgreave, who was 
notoriously somewhat exacting in the matter of prices. 

** Don’t talk to me about Mester Orgreave ! ” Darius almost 
shouted. 

Edwin didn’t He said to himself : I am lost” 

** What’s this business o’ mine for, if it isna for you ? ” asked 
his father. “Architecting! There’s neither sense nor reason 
in it 1 Neither sense nor reason ! ” 

He rose and walked out. Edwin was now sobbing. In a 
moment hb father returned, and stood* in the doorway. 

“ Ye’ve been doing well, I’ll say that, and I’ve shown it I I 
was banning to have hopes of ye!” It was a great deal to 
say. 

He departed* 

“ Perhaps if I hadn’t stopped hb damned old machine from 
going through the floor, he’d have let me off !” Edwin muttered 
bitterly. “I’ve been too good, tbafs what’s the matter with 
me!” 


He saw how fantastic was the whole structure of hb hcqm 
He wondered that he had ever conceived it even wildly possible 
that his fiither would consent to architecture as a career t To 
ask it was to ask absurdly too much of fate* He demolished, 
with a violent and resentful impulse, the structure of hb hopes; 
stamped on it angrily. He was beaten. What could he do? 
He could do nothing against hb father. He could no more 
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chAhge his father than the course of a river. He was beaten. 
He saw his case in its true light 

Mrs. Nixon entered to clear the table. He turned away to 
hide his face, and str6de passionately off. Two hours elapsed 
before he appeared in the shop. Nobody asked for him, but 
Mrs. Nixon knew he was in the attic. At noon, Maggie, with a 
peculiar look, told him that Auntie Hamps had called and that 
he was to ^o and have dinner with her at one o’clock, and that 
his father consented. Obviously, Maggie knew the facts of the 
day. He was perturbed at the prospect of the visit But he 
was glad ; he thought he could not have lived through a dinner 
at the same table as Clara. He guessed that his auntie had 
been made aware of the situation and wished to talk to him. 


VIII 

** Your father came to see me in such a state last night 1 ” 
said Auntie Hamps, after she had dealt with his frightful 
cold. 

Edwin was astonished by the news. Then after all his 
father had been afraid 1 . . . After all perhaps he had yielded 
too soon 1 If he had %eld out. ... If he had not been a 
baby ! . . . But it was too late. The incident was now 
dosed. 

Mrs. Hamps was kind, but unusually firm in her tone ; which 
reached a sort of benevolent severity. 

“Your father had such high hopes of you. Ifas — I should 
say. He couldn’t imagine what on earth possessed you to write 
such a letter. And I’m sure I can’t I hope you’re 8C»iy. If 
you’d seen your father last night you would be, I’m sure.” 

"But look here, auntie,” Edwin defended himself, sneezing 
and wiping his nose ; and he spoke of his desire. Surely he was 
entitled to ask, to suggest 1 A son could not be expected to be 
exactly like his father. And so on. 

No 1 no 1 She brushed all that aside. She scarcely listened 
to it 

"But think of the business I And just think of your fiitheris 
fedii^sl” 

Edidn q>olw no more. He ww that the «as abtolutel, 
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incapable of putting herself in his place. He could not have 
explained her attitude by saying that she had the vast unconscious 
cruelty which always goes with a perfect lack of imaginatiod ; but 
this was the explanation. He left her, saddened by the obvious 
conclusion that his auntie, whom he had always suppbrted 
against his sisters, was .part author of his undoing. ^e\ had 
undoubtedly much strengthened his father against him. ^ He 
had a gleam of suspicion that his sisters had been right, anci he 
wrong, about Mrs. Hamps. Wonderful, the cruel ruthless insight 
of girls — into some things I 


IX 

Not till Saturday did the atmosphere of the Clayhanger 
household resume the normal. But earlier than that Edwin had 
already tost his resentment. It disappeared with his cold. He 
could not continue to bear ill-will. He accepted his destiny of 
immense disappointment He shouldered it. You may call 
him weak or you may call him strong. Maggie said nothing to 
him of the great affair. What could she have said ? And the 
affair was so great that even Clara did not dare to exercise upon 
it her peculiar faculties of ridicule. It abashed her by its 
magnitude. 

On Saturday Darius said to his son, good-humouredly — 
“Canst be trusted to pay wages?” 

Edwin smiled. 

At one o’clock he went across the yard to the printing office 
with a little bag of money. The younger apprentice was near 
the door scrubbing type with potash to cleanse it The backs 
of his hands were horribly raw and bleeding with chaps, due to 
the frequent necessity of washing them in order to serve the 
machines, and the impossibility of drying them properly. Stm« 
winter was ending now, and he only worked deven hours a day, 
in an airy room, instead of nineteen hours in a cellar, like the 
little boy from the Bastille. He was a fortunate youth. The 
journeyman stood idle; as often, on Saturdays, the length of 
the joumqnDQan’s apron had been reduced by deliberate tearing 
during the week from three feet to about a foot — so imperious and 
sudden was die need for tags in the processes of printing, Big 
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Janies was folding up his apron. They all saw that Edwin had 
the bag, and their faces relaxed 

You’re as good as the master now, Mr. Edwin,” said Big 
James with ceremonibus politeness and a fine gesture, when 
Edwin had finished paying. 

“ Am I ? ” he rejoined simply. 

Everybody knew of the great affair. Big James’s words were 
his gentle * intimation to Edwin that every one knew the great 
affair was now settled 

That night, for the first time, Edwin could read ** Notre 
Dame ” with understanding and pleasure. He plunged with soft 
joy into the river of the gigantic and formidable narrative. He 
reflected that after all the sources of happiness were not 
exhausted 
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CHAPTER I 


THE VISIT 
I 

W E now approach the more picturesque part of Edwin's 
career. Seven years passed. Towards the end of April 
t88o, on a Saturday morning, Janet Orgreave, second daughter 
of Osmond Orgreave, the architect, entered the Clayhanger shop. 

All night an April shower lasting ten hours had beaten with 
persistent impetuosity against the window-panes of Bursley, and 
hence half the town had slept ill But at breakfast-time the 
doads had been mysteriously drawn away, the winds had 
expired, and those drenched streets began to dry under the 
caressing peace of bright 'soft sunshine; the sky was pale blue 
of a delicacy unknown to the intemperate climes of Uie south. 
Janet Orgreave, entering the Clayhanger shop, brought into it 
with her the new morning weather. She also broi^ht into it 
Edwin’s fiite, or part of it, but hot precisely in the sense 
commcmly understood when the word ‘ fate ’ is mentioned 
between a young man and a young woman. 

A youth stood at the left-hand or ’fancy’ counter, very 
nervous. Miss In^unells (that was) was married and the mother 
of tinee diildren, and had probably forgotten the difference 
between ’demy’ and ’post’ ocUvos; and this youth had 
tftke n her place and the place of two unsatisfactory maids in 
bhudc who had succeeded her. None but males were now 
employed in the Clayhanger business, and everybody breathed 
more freely; round, sound oaths were heard where never oaths 
had b twn heard before. The young man’s name was Stifford, 
and he was addressed as ’Stiff.’ He was a (woof of the 
bdueretiOD of (woi^iesying about human nature. He had been 
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the paper boy, the minion of Edwin, and universally regarded as 
unreliable and almost worthless. But at sixteen a change had 
come over him ; he parted his hair in the middle instead of at 
the side, arrived in the morning at 7.59 instead of at 8.5, and 
seemed to see the earnestness of life. Every one was glad and 
relieved, but every one took the change as a matter of cou^e ; 
the attitude of every one to the youth was: “Well,^it's not tpo 
soon 1 ” No one saw a romantic miracle. 

suppose you haven’t got ‘The Light of Asia* in stock?*’ 
began Janet Oxgreave, after she had greeted the youth kindly. 

I*m afraid we haven’t, miss,” said StifFord. This was an 
understatement. He knew beyond fear that “ The Light of Asia ** 
was not in stock. 

•* Oh ! ” murmured Janet 

** I think you said ‘ The Light of Asia * ? ** 

** Yes. • The Light of Asia,* by Edwin Arnold.” Janet had 
a persuasive, humane smile. 

Stifford was anxious to have the air of obliging this smile, 
and he turned round to examine a shelf of prize books behind 
him, well aware that “ The Light of Asia ” was not among them. 
He knew “The Light of Asia,** and was proud of his know- 
ledge ; that is to say, he knew by vis*ible and tactual evidence 
that such a book existed, for it had been ordered and supplied 
as a Christmas present four months previously, soon after its 
dazzling apparition in the world. 

“Yes, by Edwin Arnold — Edwin Arnold,” he muttered 
learnedly, running his finger along gilded backs. 

“It*s being talked about a great deal,” said Janet as if to 
encourage him. 

“ Yes, it is. • . . No, I’m very sorry, we haven’t it in stock.” 
Stifford faced her again, and leaned hb hands wide apart on the 
counter. 

“ I should like you to order it for me,** said Janet Orgreave 
in a low voice. 

She asked this exactly as though she were asking a personal 
favour from Stifford the private individuaL Such was Janet^s 
way. She could not help it People often said that her desire 
to please, and her methods of pleasing, were unconscious. These 
peoji^ were wrong. She was pmfecdy conscioas and even 
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deliberate in her actions. She liked to please. She could please 
easily and she could please keenly. Therefore she strove always 
to please. Sometimes, when she looked in the mirror, and saw 
that charming, good-na\ured face with its rich vermilion lips 
eager to part in a nice, warm, sympathetic smile, she could 
accuse herself of being too fond of the art of pleasing. For she 
was a conscientious girl, and her age being twenty>hve her soul 
was at its pnme, full, bursting with beautiful impulses towards 
perfection. Yes, she would accuse herself of being too happy, 
too content, and would wonder whether she ought not to seek 
heaven by some austerity of scowling. Janet had everything : a 
kind disposition, some brains, some beauty, considerable elegance 
and luxury for her station, fine shoulders at a ball, universal 
love and esteem. 

Stifibrd, as be gaaed diffidently at this fashionable, superior, 
and yet exquisitely beseeching woman on the other side of the 
counter, was in a very unpleasant quandary. She had by her 
magic transformed him into a private individual, and he acutely 
wanted to earn that smile which she was giving him. But he 
could not. He was under the obligation to say ‘No’ to her 
innocent and delightful request; and yet could he say *No’7 
Could be bring himself to* desolate her by a refusal? (She had 
produced in him the illusion that a refusal would indeed desolate 
her, though she would of course bear it with sweet fortitude.) 
Business was a barbaric thing at times. 

** The fact is, miss,” he said at length, m his best manner, 
** Mr. Clayhanger has decided to give up the new book business. 
Tm very sorry.” 

Had it been another than Janet he would have assuredly 
said with pride ; •* We have decided—” 

Really ! ” said Janet I see I ” 

Then S^fford directed his eyes upon a square glased structure 
of ebonised wood that had been insinuated and inserted into the 
<^iposite comer of the shop, behind the ledger^window. And 
Janet’s ejres followed bia 

** I don’t know if—” he hoiitated 
** Is Mr. Clayhanger in ? ” she demanded, as if wishful to help 
him, in the formulation of his idea, and she added: **Or Mr. 

Deltdously persuasive} 
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The wooden structure was a lair. It had been construibted 
to hold Darius Clayhanger; but in pihcdce it generally held 
Edwin, as his father’s schemes for the enlargement of pe 
business carried him abroad more and more. It was a devic^ of 
Edwin’s for privacy ; Edwin had planned it and seen the pl^n 
executed. The theory was that a person conceale<f in the stniC' 
ture (called ^the office’) was not technically in the shop and 
must not be disturbed by anyone in the shop. Only persons of 
authority — Darius and Edwin — ^had the privilege of the office, 
and since its occupant could hear every whisper in the shop, it 
was always for the occupant to decide when events demanded 
that he should emerge. 

On Janet’s entrance, Edwin was writing in the daybook: 

** April nth. Tumhill Oddfellows. 400 Contrib. Cards ” 

He stopped writing. He held himself still like a startled mouse. 
With satisfaction he observed that the door of the fortress was 
closed. By putting his nose near the crystal wall he could see, 
through the minute transparent portions of the patterned glass, 
without being seen. He watched Janet’s graceful gestures, and 
examined with pleasure the beauties Of her half-season toilet ; he 
discerned the modishness of her umbrella handle. His sensa- 
tions were agreeable and yet disagreeable, for he wished both to 
remain where he was and to go forth and engage her in brilliant 
small talk. He had no small talk, except that of the salesman 
and the tradesman ; his tongue knew not freedom ; but his fancy 
dreamed of light, intellectual conversations with fine girls. 
These dreams of fancy had of late become almost habitual, for 
the sole reason that he had raised his hat several times to Janet, 
and once had shaken hands with her and said, How d’you do, 
Miss Orgreave?” in response to her “How d’you do, Mr. 
Clayhanger ? ” Osmond Orgreave, in whom had originated their 
encounter, had cut across the duologue at that point and spmlt 
it But Irwin’s &ncy had continued it, when he was alone late 
at nig^t, in a very diverting and witty manner. And now, he 
had her at his disposal ; he had only to emerge, and Stiff would 
deferentially recede, and he could c^at with her at ease, starting 
comfiMtably from '*Tbe light of Asia.” And yet he dared not $ 
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his faint heart told him in loud beats that he could only chat 
cleverly with a fine girl when absolutely alone in his room, in the 
dark. 

Still, he surveyed h^r; he added her up; he pronounced, 
with a touch of conventional male patronage (caught possibly 
from the Liberal Club), that Janet was indubitably a nice girl 
and a fine girL He would not admit that he was afraid of her, 
and that desj^ite all theoretical argufying, he deemed her above 
him in rank. 

And if he had known the full truth, he might have regretted 
that he had not caused the lair to be furnished with a tiap>door 
by means of which the timid could sink into the earth. 

The truth was that Janet had called purposely to inspect 
Edwin at leisure. The light of Asia ” was a mere poetical pre- 
text ” The Light of Asia ” might as easily have been ordered at 
Hanbridge, where her father and brothers ordered all their 
books — in fact, more easily. Janet, with all her niceness, with 
all the reality of her immense good-nature, loved as well as 
anybody a bit of chicane where a man was concerned. Janet’s 
eyes could twinkle as mischievously as her quiet mother’s. Mr. 
Otgreave having in the last eight months been in professional 
relations with Darius and «£dwin, the Ozgreave household had 
begun discussing Edwin again. Mr. Orgreave spoke of him 
favourably. Mrs. Orgreave said that he looked the right sort 
of youth, but that he had a peculiar manner. Janet said that 
she should not be surprised if there was something in him. 
Janet said also that his sister Clara was an impossible piece of 
goods, and that his sister Maggie was born an old maid. One 
of her brothers then said that that was just what was the matter 
with Edwin too! Mr. Orgreave protested that he wasn’t so 
sure of that, and that occasionally Edwin would say things 
that were r^ly rather good. This stimulated Mrs. Orgreave’s 
curiosity, and she suggested that her husband should invite the 
young man to their house* Whereupon Mr. Orgreave pessi- 
mistically admitted that he did not think Edwin could be 
enticed. And Janet, piqued, said, “If that’s all, I’ll have 
him here in a week.” They ware an adventurous family, always 
ready fSor anything, always on die look-out for new sources of 
pleaiuieb hdl of seat in Ufe. They liked novelties, and bo$i;A- 
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ality was thdr chief hobby. They made fim of nearly ereiy- 
body, but it was not mean fun. 

Such, and not ** The Light of Asia,” was the cause of J^et*! 
▼isit ‘ 

III 

Be it said to Edwin’s shame that she would have got\no 
further with the family plot that morning, had it hot been iFor 
the diivalxy of StifTord. Having allowed his eyes to rest on 
the lair, Stifford allowed his memory to forget the rule of the 
shop, and left the counter for the door of the lair, determined 
that Miss Oigreave should see the genuineness of his anxiety 
to do his utmost for so sympathetic a woman. Edwin, per* 
ceiving the intention from his lair, had to choose whether be 
would go out or be fetched out Of course he preferred to 
go out But he would never have gone out on his own 
initiative; he would have hesitated until Janet had departed, 
and he would then have called himself a foot He regretted, 
and I too regret, that he was like that ; but like that be was. 

He emerged with nervous abruptness. 

“Oh, howd’youdo, Miss Orgreave?” he said; “I thought 
it was your voice.” After this he gave a little laugh, which 
meant nothing, certainly not amusement; it was merely a 
gawky habit that he had unconsciously adopted. Then he 
took his handkerchief out of his pocket and put it back again. 
Stifford fdl hack and had to pretend that nothiiig interested 
him less than the interview which he had precipitated. 

“ How d’yott do, Mr. Clayhanger?” said Janet 

They shook ha:^ Edwin wrung- Janet’s hand; anodier 
gawky habit 

“ I was just goity to order a book,” said Janet 

“ CHi yes I •The Light of Asia,’” said Edwin. 

“Have you read it?” Janet asked. 

“ Yes — ^that is, a lot of it” 

“Have you?” exclaimed Janet Shewas impressed, because 
really the perusal ct verse was not customary in the town. And 
her delightful features dbowed generously the full extent to which 
she was impressed: an honest, ungrudging appreciation of 
Bdwm’s stodiouiness. She said to bersedf: 1 must 
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certainly get him to the house.” And Edwin said to himself, 

” No mistake, there's something very genuine about this girl.” 

Edwin said aloud quickly, from an exaggerated apprehensive' 
ness lest she should be Hting him too high — 

** It was quite an accident that I saw it I never read that 
sort of thing — not as a rule.” He laughed again. 

”I8 it worth buying?” Now she appealed to him as an 
authority. She could not help doing so, and in doing so she 
was quite honest, for her good-nature had momentarily persuaded 
her tl^t he was an authority. 

**I — I don't know,” Edwin answered, moving his neck as 
though his collar was not comfortable ; but it was comfortable, 
being at least a size too large. *‘It depends, you know. If 
you read a lot of poetry, it's worth buying. But if you don't, 
it isn't It's not Tennyson, you know. See what I mean ? " 

•• Yes, quite 1 " said Janet, smiling with continued and growing 
appreciation. The reply struck her as very sagacious. She 
suddenly saw in a new light her father's hints that there was 
something in this young man not visible to everybody. She 
had a tremendous respect for her father’s opinion, and now 
i^e reproached herself in that she had not attached due 
importance to what he had said about Edwin. **How right 
father always is ! ” she thought Her attitude of respect for 
Edwin was now more securely based upon impartial intelligence 
than before; it owed less to her weakness for seeing the best 
.in people. As for Edwin, he was saying to himself: ‘*I wish 
to the devil I could talk to her without spluttering 1 Why can't I 
be natural? Why can't I be glib? Some chaps could.” And 
Edwin could be, with some chaps. 

IV 

They were standing dose together in the shop, Janet and 
Edwin, near the cabinet of artists* materials. Janet, after her 
manner at once frank and reassuring, examined Edwin; she 
h ft d come on purpose to examine him. She had never been 
able to dedde whether or not he was good-looking, and Ae 
GOti|d not decide now. But she liked the appeal in his eyes. 
She did tiot say to herself that there was an appeal in hit 
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eyes; she said that there was 'something in his eyes.’ *Also 
he was moderately tall, and he was slim. She said to h^rsell 
that he must be very well shaped. Beginning at the bottom, 
his boots were clumsy, his trousers were baggy and even skiny, 
and they had transverse creases, not to be seen in the troikers 
of her own menkind ; his waistcoat showed plainly the fc^ms 
of every article in the pockets thereof — ^watch, penknife, pencil, 
etc., it was obvious that he never emptied his pockets at night ; 
his collar was bluish-white instead of white, and its size was 
monstrous; his jacket had 'worked up’ at the back of his 
neck, completely hiding his collar there; the side-pockets of 
his jacket were weighted and bulged with mysterious goods ; 
his fair hair was rough but not curly ; he had a moustache so 
trifling that one could not be sure whether it w'as a moustache 
or whether he had been too busy to think of shaving. Jaiiet 
received all these facts into her brain, and then carelessly let 
them all slip out again, in her preoccupation with his eyes. 
She said they were sad eyes. The mouth, too, was somewhat sad 
(she thought), but there was a drawing down of the comers of 
it that seemed to make gentle fun of its sadness. Janet, perhaps 
out of her good-nature, liked his restless, awkward movements, 
and the gesture of his hands, of which the articulations were 
too prominent, and the finger-nails too short 

"Tom reads rather a lot of poetry,” said Janet "That’s 
my eldest brother.” 

" That ptigAi justify you,” said Edwin doubtfully. 

They both laughed. And as with Janet, so with Edwin, 
when he laughed, all the kindest and honestest part of him 
seemed to rise into his face. 

" But if you don’t supply new books any more?” 

"Oh!” Edwin stuttered, blushing slightly. "That’s 
nothing. I shall be very pleased to get it for you specially, 
Miss Oigreave. It’s father that decided — only last month — 
that the new book business was more trouble than it’s wordi. 
It was — ^in a way; but I’m Sony, myself, we’ve given it up, 
poor as it was. Of course there art no book-buyers in this 
town, especially now old Lawton’s dead. But still, what with 
one thing or another, there was generally some book on order, 
and 1 used to see them. Ot course there’s no money in it 
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But 8tiU« • . • Father says that people buy less books than 
they used to — but he’s wrong there.” Edwin spoke with calm 
certainty. “ I’ve shown him he’s wrong by our order-book, but 
he wouldn’t see it” ^ Edwin smiled, with a general mild 
indulgence for fathers. 

“Well.” said Janet, “ I’ll ask Tom first” 

“No trouble whatever to us to order it for you, I assure 
you. I can 'get it down by return of post.” 

“It’s very good of you," said Janet, genuinely persuading 
herself for the moment that Edwin was quite exceeding the 
usual bounds of complaisance. 

She moved to depart. 

“ Father told me to tell you if 1 saw you that the glazing will 
be all finished this morning,” said she. 

“Up yonder?” Edwin jerked his head to indicate the 
south. 

And Janet delicately confirmed his assumption with a slight 
declension of her waving hat. 

“ Oh ! Good 1 ” Edwin murmured. 

Janet held out her hand, to be wrung again, and assured 
him of her gratitude for his offer of taking trouble about the 
book; and he assured her that it would not be trouble but 
pleasure. He accompanied her to the doorway. 

“ I think 1 must come up and have a look at that glazing 
this afternoon,” he said, as she stood on the pavement 

She nodded, smiling benevolence and appreciation, and 
departed round the comer in the soft sunshine. 

Edwin put on a stem, casual expression for the benefit of 
Stifford, as who should say : “ What a trial these frivolous girls 
are to a man immersed in affairs!” But Stifford was not 
deceived. Safe within his lair, Edwin was conscious of quite a 
disturbing glow. He smiled to himself — a little self-consciously, 
diough alone. Then he scribbled down in pencil “Light of 
Asia. Miss J. Orgreava.” 


If 
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CHAPTER II 
FATHER AND SON AFTER SEVEN YEARS 
I 

D arius came heavily, and breathing heavily, into the 
little office. 

"Now aa all thia ncketing’a over,” he aaid crossly — be 
meant Iqr ‘racketing’ the general election which had just pat 
the Liberal party into power — " I’ll thank ye to see as all ^t 
red and blue ink is cleaned off the rollers and slabs, and the 
types cleaned too. I’ve told ’em toi times if I’ve told ’em 
once, but as far as I can make out, they’ve done naught to 
it yet” 

Edwin grunted without looking up. 

His fitther was now a fiittish man, and he had aged quite as 
much as Edwin. Some of his scanty luur was white ; the rest 
was grey. White hair sprouted about his ears ; gold gleamed b 
his mouth; and a pair of spectacles hong bsecurely balanced 
halfway down his nose ; his waistcoat seemed to be stretched 
t^tly over a perfectly smooth hemisphere. He had an air of 
somewhat gross and prosperous nn^dbess. Except for the 
teeth, his bodily frame appeared to have fallen bto ffisrepair, as 
thoo^ be had ceased to be bterested b it, as dioagh he had 
been uni^ it for a long time as a mere makeshift lodging. And 
this impression was more marked at table; he ate exactly as if 
duoiring food to a wild animal concealed sooneidtere withb the 
hemisjbere, an animal which was never seem, but whidt rambled 
threateningly fhnn time to time b its dark dung<eon. 

Of all t^ Sdwb had defitutefy noticed nothii^ save bat 
Us fitther was 'getting stouter.’ To Edwin, Darius was eiactly 
be sasM fitther, and fiar Darit^ Edwb was stiQ nttstm. 
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They both of them went on UTing on the assumption that the 
world had stood still in those seven years between 1&73 and 
18S0. If they had been asked what had happened during 
those seven years, th 4 y would have answered: **Oh« nothing 
particular ! ” 

But the world had been whkring ceaselessly from one 
miracle into another. Board schools had been opened in 
Bursley, wtodrous affairs, with ventilation; indeed ventilation 
had been discovered. A Jew had been made Master of the 
Rolls: spectacle at which England shivered, and then, per- 
ceiving no sign of disaster, shrugged its shoulders. Irish 
members had taught the House of Commons how to talk for 
twenty-four hours without a pause. The wages of the agricultural 
labomer had sprung into the air and leaped over the twelve 
shilling bar into regions of opulence. Moody and Sankey had 
found and conquered England for Christ. Landseer and 
Livingstone had died, and the provinces could not decide 
whether ** Dignity and Impudence” or the penetration of Africa 
was the more interesting feat. Herbert Spencer had publidied 
his Study of Sociology ” ; Matthew Arnold his ** literature and 
Dogma”; and Frederic Farrar his Life of his Lord; but here 
the provinces had no difficulty in deciding, for they had only 
heaid of the last Every effort had been made to explam by 
persuasion and by force to the working man that trade unions 
were inimical to his true welfare and none had succeeded, so 
stupid was he. The British Army had been employed to put 
reason into the noddle of a town called Northampton whidi was 
furious because an atheist had not been elected to Parliament 
Pullman cars, **The Pirates of Penzance,” Henry Irving's 
Hamlet,” spring-bees, and Captain Webb’s channel swim had 
all {Ufoved ^t there were novelties under ttie boil Bishopsi 
archbishops, and dissenting ministers had met at Lambeth to 
inspect the progress of irreligious thought, wkh intent to anwit 
it Princes and dukes had conspired to inaugurate the most 
singular scheme ibsA ever was, the Kyrie Society, --for bringhsg 
beauty home to the people by means of decorative ait, garden^ 
ing» and music. The Bulgarian Atrodties had served to 
new life fo aB penny gafis and blood-tuba. The ** Buiydict” 
and the ^Prina»Mi Alice” had foundered to 
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the uncertainty of existence and the courage of the island-tace 
The “ Nineteenth Century ” had been started, a little late inithe 
day, and the Referee.” Ireland had all but died of hunger, 
but had happily been sa^ed to enjoy thd benefits of Coerdlpn. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association had been bom agi^n 
in the splendour of Exeter Hall. Bursley itself had entered oh a 
new career as a chartered borough, with Mayor, alderman, and 
councillors, all in chains of silver. And among* the latest 
miracles w^e Northampton’s success in sending the atheist to 
Parliament, the infidelity of the Tay Bridge three days after 
Christmas, the catastrophe of Majuba Hill, and the discovery 
that soldiers objected to being flogged into insensibility for a 
peccadilla 

But, in spite of numerous attempts, nobody had contrived 
to make England see that her very existence would not be 
threatened if museums were opened on Sunday, or that 
Nonconformists might be buried according to their own ntes 
without endangering the constitution. 


Ill 

Darhia was possibly a little uneasy in his mind about the 
world Possibly there had just now begun to form in his mind 
the conviction, in which most men die, that all was not quite 
well with the world, and that in particular his native country had 
contracted a fatal malady since he was a boy. 

He was a printer, and yet the General Election had not put 
sunshine in his heart And this was strange, for a general 
election is the brief millennium of printers, especially of steam< 
printers who for dispatch can beat all rivals. During a general 
election the question put by a customer to a printer is not, 
‘♦How mudi will it te?” but “How soon can I have it?” 
Than was no time for haggling about price; and indeed to 
haggle about price would have been unworthy, seeing that every 
customer (ordinary business bang at a standstill) was engaged 
in the saivation <rf England. Darius was a Liba^ but a quiet 
one, and he was patronised by both political parties — ^blue and 
ted As a Ciu:t, natber party could have done without hint. 
His printing office had didta^ and thundered early and late, 
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and more than once had joined the end of one day’s work 
to the beginning of another ; and more than once had Big James 
with his men and his j!>oy (a regiment increased since 1873) 
stood like plotters muttering in the yard at five minutes to twelve 
on Sunday evening, waiting for midnight to sound, and Big 
James had unlocked the door of the office on the newborn 
Monday, and work had instantly commenced to continue till 
Monday was nearly dead of old age. 

Once only had work been interrupted, and that was on a 
day when, a lot of * blue jobs ’ being about, a squad of red fire> 
eaters had come up the back alley with intent to answer argu* 
ments by thwackings and wreckings; but the obstinacy of an 
oak door had fatigued them. The staff had enjoyed that episode. 
Every member of it was well paid for overtime. Darius could 
afford to pay conscientiously. In the printing trade, prices were 
steadier then than they are now. But already the discovery of 
competition was following upon the discovery of ventilation. 
Perhaps Darius sniffed it from a distance, and was disturbed 
thereby. 

IV 

For though he was a Liberal in addition to being a printer, 
and he had voted Liberal, and his party had won, yet the General 
Election had not put sunshine in his heart No ! The 
tendencies of England worried him. When he read in a paper 
about the heretical tendencies of Robertson Smith’s Biblical 
articles in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” he said to himself that 
they were of a piece with the rest, and that such things were to 
be expected in those modem days, and that matters must have 
come to a pretty pass when even the ’^Encyclopaedia Britannica” 
was infected (Still, he had sold a copy of the new edition.) 
He was exceedingly bitter against Ireland ; and also, in secret, 
behind Big James’s back, against trade unions. When Edwin 
came home one night and announced that he had joined the 
Bursley Liberal Club, Darius lost his temper. Yet he was a 
member of the club himself. He gave no reason for his fury, 
except that it was foolish for a tradesman to mix himself up with 
politics. Edwin, however, had developed a sudden interest in 
poUtics, and had made certain promises of clerical aid, which 
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promises he kept, saying nothing more to his father. Dar^us^a 
hero was Sir Robert Peel, simply because Sir Robert Peelihad 
done away with the Com Laws. Dariuf had known Enpand 
before and after the repeal of the Com Laws, and the dider^pce 
between the two Englands was so strikingly dramatic to f^im 
that he desired no further change. He had only one dat^ — 
1S46. His cup had been filled then. Never would he forget 
the scenes of anguishing joy that occurred at midnight of the 
day before the new Act became operative. From that moment 
he had finished with progress. ... If Edwin could only have 
seen those memories, shining in layers deep in his father’s heart, 
and hidden now by all sorts of Pliocene deposits, he would have 
understood his father better. But Edwin did not see into his 
father’s heart at all, nor even into his head. When he looked at 
his father he saw nothing but an ugly, stertorous old man (old, 
that is, to Edwin), with a peculiar and incalculable way of regard- 
ing things and a temper of growing capriciousness. 

V 

Darius was breathing and fidgeting all over him as he sat 
bent at the desk. His presence overwhelmed every other 
physical phenomenon. 

** What’s this?” asked Darius, picking up the bit of paper on 
which Edwin had written the memorandum about ^The Light 
of Asia.” 

Edwin e3q)lained, self-consciously, lamely. 

When the barometer of Darius’s temper was falling rapidly, 
there was a sign : a small spot midway on the bridge of his nose 
turned ivory-white* Edwin glanced upwards now to see if the 
sign was thete^ and it was. He flushed slightly and resumed his 
work. 

Then Darius b^an. 

♦^What did I tell ye?” he shouted. “What in the name of 
God’s the use o’ me telling ye things ? Have I told ye not to take 
any more orders for books, or haven’t I ? Haven’t I said over 
and over again that 1 want this shop to be known for whole- 
sale?’* He raved. 
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VI 

Stifford could hear. ^ Any person who might chance to come 
into the shop would hear. But Darius cared neither for his own 
dignity nor for that of his son. He was in a passion. The real 
truth was that this celibate man, who never took alcohol, enjoyed 
losing his temper; it was his one outlet; he gave himself up 
almost luxurmusly to a passion ; he looked forward to it as some 
men look forward to brandy. And Edwin had never stopped 
him by some drastic step. At first, years before, Edwin had 
said to himself, trembling with resentment in his bedroom, 
“ The next time, the very next time, he humiliates me like that 
in front of other people. Til walk out of his damned house and 
shop, and I swear 1 won’t come back until he’s apologized. I’ll 
bring him to his senses. He can’t do without me. Once for all 
rU stop it What I He forces me into his business, and then 
insults me I ” 

But Edwin had never done it Always, it was *the very next 
time ’ 1 Edwin was not capable of doing it His father had a 
sort of moral brute^force, against which he could not stand firm. 
He soon recognized this, with his intellectual candour. Then 
he had tried to argue with Darius, to ’ make him see ’ ! Worse 
than futile ! Argument simply put Darius beside himsdf. So 
that in the end Edwin employed silence and secret scorn, as a 
weapon and as a defence. And somehow without a word he 
conveyed to Stifford and to Big James precisely what his attitude 
w these crises was, so that he retained their respect and avoided 
their pity. The outbursts still woimded him, but he was 
wonderfully inured. 

As he sat writing under the onslaught, he said to himself, 
“By God! If ever I get the chance, I’ll pay you out for this 
some day 1“ And he meant it. A peep into his mind, then, 
would have startled Janet Orgreave, Mrs. Nixon, and other 
persons who had a cult for the wistfulness of his appealing 
eyes. 

He steadily maintained silence, and the conflagration brnm 
itsdf out 

Are you going to look after the printing fdxapt or 
you ?** Darius growled at length. 
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Edwin rose and went As he passed through the shop^ 
Stifford, who had in him the nw material of fine manners, 
glanced down, but not too ostentatiously, at a drawer undinr the 
counter. | 

The printing office was more crowded than ever with\men 
and matter. Some of the composing was now done on the 
ground-floor. The whole organism functioned, but under such 
difiSculties as could not be allowed to continue, evra by Da^us 
Clayhanger. Darius had finally recognized that 

“ Oh I” said Edwin, in a tone of confidential intimacy to Big 
James, “I see they’re getting on with the cleaning! Good. 
Father’s beginning to get impatient, you know. It’s the bigger 
cases that had better be done first” 

“ Right it is, Mr. Edwin I ” said Big James. The giant was 
unchanged. No sign of grey in his hair ; and his cheek was 
smooth, apparently his philosophy put him beyond the touch of 
time. 

“I say, Mr. Edwin,” he inquired in his majestic voice 
*' When are we going to rearrange all this ? ” He gazed around. 
Edwin laughed. *' Soon,” he said. 

"Won’t be too soon,” said Big James. 
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THE NEW HOUSE 
I 

A HOUSE stood on a hilL And that hill was Bleakridge, 
the summit of the little billow of land between Bursley 
and Hanbridge. Trafalgar Road passed over the aest of the 
billow. Bleakridge was certainly not more than a hundred feet 
higher than Bursley ; yet people were now talking a lot about 
the advantages of living ‘up* at Bleakridge, 'above* the 
smoke, and ‘out’ of the town, though it was not more than 
five minutes from the Duck Bank. To hear them talking, 
one might have fancied that Bleakridge was away in the 
mountains somewhere. The new steam-cars would pull you up 
there in three mmutes or so, every quarter of an hour. It was 
really the new steam-can that were to be the making of Bleak- 
ridge as a residential suburb. It had also been predicted that 
even Hanbridge men would come to live at Bleakridge now. 
Land was changing ownos at Bleakridge, and rising m [Hrice. 
Complete streets of lobbied cottages grew at armies from the 
mun road with the rapidity of that plant which pushes out 
strangling branches more quickly than a man can run. And 
tbese lobbied cottages were at once occupied. Cottag^property 
in the centre of the town depreciated. 

The land fronting the main road was destined not for 
cottages, but for residences, semi-detached or detached. Osmond 
Orgreave had a good deal of this land under his contnri. He 
did not own it( he hawked it Like all provincial, and most 
London, architects, he was a land-broker in addition to being an 
architect Before obtaining a commission to build a bouse, he 
&cqi»ntly had to create the ctmamission himsdf by selling a 

*«9 
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coQvenieat {dot, and then persuading the purchaser that if he 
wished to retain the respect of the community he must put on 
the plot a house worthy of the plot The Orgreave fampy all 
had expensive tastes, and it was Osmond Orgreave’s task t^ find 
most of the money needed for the satisfaction of those t^tes. 
He always did find it, because the necessity was upon himl but 
he did not always find it easily* Janet would say sometil^es, 
**We mustn’t be so hard on father this month ; *really, lately 
we’ve never seen him with his cheque-book out of his hand.” Un- 
doubtedly the clothes on Janet’s back were partly responsible for 
the celerity with which building land at Bleakridge was 
* developed,’ just after the installation of steam-cars in Trafalgar 
Road. 


II 

Mr. Qrgreave sold a comer plot to Darius. He had had his 
eye on Darius for a long time before he actually shot him down ; 
but difficulties connected with the {)aring of estimates for 
{Minting had somewhat estranged them. Orgreave had had to 
smooth out these difficulties, offer to provide a portion of the 
purchase money on mortgage from another client, produce a 
plan for a new house that surpassed all records of cheapness, 
{Moduce a plan for the transforming of Darius’s present residence 
into business premises, talk poetically about the future of 
printing in the Five Towns, and lastly, demonstrate by digits that 
Darius would actually save money by becoming a pro{)erty<- 
owner — he had had to do all this, and more, before Darius would 
buy. 

The two were regular cronies for about a couple of months— 
tiiat is to say, between the {Miyment o? the preliminaiy de{>osit 
and die signing of the contract for building the house. Bul^ the 
contract signed, their relations were onoe more troubled. 
Oxgreave bad nothing to fear, then, and besides, he was using 
his diplomacy elsewhere. The house went up to an accom{>am- 
ment of scenes in which only the proprietor was irate. Osmond 
Oigreave could not be rufited ; he could not be deprived of his 
air of bavk^ done a Savour to Darius Clayhanger ; his social and 
moral superiority, his real aloofness, remained absolutely untm- 
pakad. The timx image ot him as a fine gentleman was nevor 
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dulled nor distorted even in the mind of Darius. Nevertheless 
Darius * hated the sight ’ of the house ere the house was roofed 
in. But this did not ^minish his pride in the house. He 
wished he had never ‘set eyes on’ Osmond Orgreave. Yes! 
But the little boy from the Bastille was immensely content at the 
consequences of having set eyes on Osmond Orgreave. The 
little hoy from the Bastille was achieving the supreme peak oi 
greatness — he was about to live away from business. Soon he 
would be ‘going down to business’ of a morning. Soon he 
would be receiving two separate demand-notes for rates. Soon 
he would be on a plane with the vainest earthenware manufac- 
turer of them all. Ages ago he had got as far as a house with a 
lobby to it. Now, it would be a matter of two establishments. 
Beneath all his discontents, moodiness, temper, and biliousness, 
lay this profound satisfaction of the little boy from the Bastille. 

Moreover, in any case, he would have been obliged to do 
something heroic, if only to find the room more and more 
imperiously demanded by his printing business. 

Ill 

On the Saturday afternoon of Janet Orgreave’s visit to the 
shop, Edwin went up to Bleakridge to inspect the house, and b 
particular the coloured ‘lights* m the upper squares of the 
drawbg-room and dining-room wmdows. He had a key to the 
unpainted front door, and havbg climbed over various obstacles 
and ascended an bclined bending plank, he entered and stood 
in the square hall of the deserted, damp, and inchoate structure. 

The house was his father’s only m name. In emotional fact 
it was Edwm’s house, because he alone was capable of possessmg 
it by enjoymg it To Darius, to Bursley in general, it was just 
a nice house, of red brick with terra-cotta facings and red tiles, m 
the second-Victorian Style, the style that had broken away from 
Georgian austerity and first-Victorian stucco and smugness, and 
wandered off vaguely mto nothing in particular. To the 
plebeian m Darius it was of course grandiose, and vast; to 
Edwin also, in a less degree. But to Edwin it was not a house, 
it was a work of art, it was an epic poem, it was an emanatfon of 
the soul. He did not realise diis. He did not realm how dm 
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house had informed his daily existence. All that he knew about 
himself in relation to the house was that he could not keep away 
from it He ‘went and had a look at jit* nearly every morning 
before breakfast, when the workmen were fresh and lyrical. 

When the news came down to the younger generation that 
Darius had bought land and meant to build on the land, ^win 
had been profoundly moved between apprehension and hope; 
his condition had been one of simple but intense expectant 
excitement. He wondered what his own status would be in the 
great enterprise of house-building. All depended on Mr. Orgreave. 
Would Mr. Orgreave, of whom he had seen scarcely anything in 
seven years, remember that he was intelligently interested in 
architecture? Or would Mr. Orgreave walk right over him and 
talk exclusively to his father? He had feared, he had had a 
suspicion, that Mr. Orgreave was an inconstant man. 

Mr. Orgreave had remembered in the handsomest way. 
When the plans were being discussed, Mr. Orgreave with one 
word, a tone, a glance, had raised Edwin to the consultative level 
of his father. He had let Darius see that Edwin was in his 
opinion worthy to take part in discussions, and quite privately he 
had let Edwin see that Darius must not be treated too seriously. 
Darius, who really had no interest in ten thousand exquisitely 
absorbing details, had sometimes even said, with impatience, 
“Oh! Settle it how you like, with Edwin.” 

Edwin’s own suggestions never seemed very brilliant, and 
Mr. Orgreave was always able to prove to him that they were 
inadvisable ; but they were never silly, like most of his father’s. 
And he acquired leading ideas t^t transformed his whole 
attitude towards architecture. For ^example, he had always 
looked on a house as a front-wail diversified by doors and 
windows, with rooms behind it But when Mr. Orgreave pro* 
duced his hrst notions for the new bouse Edwin was surprised to 
find that he had not even sketched the front He had smd, 
** We shall be able to see what the elevation looks like whmi we've 
decided the plan a bit'’ And Edwin saw in a flash that the 
front of a house was merely the expression oi the inside of it, 
merely a result almost accidental. And he was astounded and 
disgusted that he, with his professed love of architecture and his 
intermittent study of H, had not perceived this obvious ta&h (on 
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himself. He never again looked at a house in the old irrational 
way. 

Then, when examining the preliminary sketch-plan, he had 
put his finger on a square space and asked what room that was. 
**That isn’t a room ; that’s the haH,” said Mr. Orgreave. ** But 
it’s square!” Edwin exclaimed. He thought that in houses 
(houses to be lived in) the hall or lobby must necessarily be long 
and narrow. Now suddenly he saw no reason why a hall should 
not be square. Mr. Orgreave had made no further remark 
about halls at the time, but another day, without any preface, he 
re-opened the subject to Edwin, in a tone good-naturedly inform- 
ing, and when he had done Edwin could see that the shape of 
the hall depended on the shape of the house, and that halls had 
only been crushed and pulled into something long and narrow 
because the disposition of houses absolutely demanded this ugly 
negation of the very idea of a hall. Again, he had to begin to 
think afresh, to see afresh. He conceived a real admiration for 
Osmond Orgreave ; not more for his original and yet common- 
sense manner of regarding things, than for his aristocratic de- 
portment, his equality to every situation, and his extraordinary 
skill in keeping his dignity and his distance during encounters 
with Darius. (At the same time, when Darius would grumble 
savagely that Osmond Orgreave * was too clever by half,’ Edwin 
could not deny that.) Edwin’s sisters got a good deal of Mr. 
Orgreave, through Edwin; he could never keep Mr. Orgreave 
very long to himself. He gave away a great deal of Mr. 
Orgreave’s wisdom without mentioning the origin of the gift 
Thus occasionally Clara would say cuttingly, know where 
you’ve picked ^t up. You’ve picked that up from Mr. 
Orgreave.” The young man Benbow to whom the infant Clara 
had been so queerly engaged, also received from Edwin ccm- 
siderable quantities ot Mr. Orgreave. But the fellow was only 
a decent, dull, pushing, successful ass, and quite unable to 
assimilate Mr. Orgreave; Edwin could never comprehend how 
Clara, so extremely difficult to please, so carping and captious, 
could mate herself to a fellow like Benbow. She had dcme so, 
however; the? were recently married. Edwin was glad that 
that was over; for it had disturbed him in his atfontimis to the 
bouse. 
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IV 

When the house began to *go up,’ Edwin liTed in an eobtas^^ 
of contemplation. I say with deliberateness an ’ ecstasy.’ \ He 
had seen houses go up before ; he knew that houses were con- 
structed brick by brick, beam by beam, lath by lath, tile by ^le ; 
he knew that they did not build themselves. Aqd yet, in ^e 
vagueness of his mind, he had never imaginatively realized that 
a house was made with hands, and hands that could err. With 
its exact perpendiculars and horizontals, its geometric regularities, 
and its Chinese preciseness of fitting, a house had always seemed 
to him — again in the vagueness of his mind — as something super- 
human. The commonest comice, the most ordinary pillar of a 
staircase-balustrade — could that have been accomplished in its 
awful perfection of line and contour by a human being ? Hdw 
easy to believe that it was ' not made with hands ’ 1 

But now he saw. He had to see. He saw a hole in the 
ground, with water at the bottom, and the next moment that 
hole was a cellar ; not an amateur cellar, a hole that would do 
at a pinch for a cellar, but a professional cellar. He appreciated 
the brains necessary to put a brick on another brick, with just 
the right quantity of mortar in between. He thought the house 
would never get itself done — one brick at a time — ^and each 
brick cost a farthing — slow, careful; yes, and even finicking. 
But soon the bricklayers had to stand on plank-platforms in 
order to reach the raw top of the wall that was ever rising above 
them. The measurements, the rulings, the plumbings, the 
dieckingsl He was humbled and be was enlightened* He 
understood that a miracle is only the result of miraculous 
patience, miraculous nicety, miraculous honesty, miraculous 
perseverance. He understood that there was no golden and 
magic secret of building. It was just putting one brick on 
another and against another — but to a hair’s breadth. It was 
just like anything else. For instance, printing I He saw even 
{printing in a new light 

And when the first beams ware bridged across two walls. • « • 

The funny thing was that the men’s fingers were tbicky and 
clumsy. Never could such fingers pidc up a pin! And still 
tihey would maoueuvre a hundredweigli^ of timber to a pin’s point 
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He stood at the drawing-room bay-window (of which each 
large pane had been marked with the mystic sign of a white 
circle by triumphant glaziers) and looked across the enclosed 
fragment of clayey field that ultimately would be the garden. 
The house was at the comer of Trafalgar Road and a side-street 
that had lobbied cottages down its slope. The garden was 
oblong, with its length parallel to Trafalgar Road, and separated 
from the pavement only by a high wall. The upper end of the 
garden was blocked by the first of three new houses which 
Osmond Orgreave was building in a terrace. These houses had 
their main fronts on the street ; they were quite as commodious 
as the Clayhangers’, but much inferior in garden-space; their 
bits of flower-plots lay behind them. And away behind their 
flower-plots, with double entrance-gates in another side street, 
stretched the grounds of Osmond Orgreave, his house in the 
sheltered middle thereof. He had got, cheaply, one of the older 
residential properties of the district, Georgian, of a recognkable 
style, relic of the days when manufacturers formed a class entirely 
apart from their operatives; even as far back as 1880 any 
operative might with lock become an employer. The south-east 
comer of the Clayhanger garden touched the north-west coma* 
of the domains of Orgreave ; for a few feet the two gardens were 
actually contiguous, with naught but an old untidy thorn hedge 
between them; this hedge was to be replaced by a wall that 
would match the topmost of the lobbied cottages which bounded 
the View of the Clayhangers to the east. 

From the bay-window Edwin could see over the hedge, and 
also through it, on to the croquet lawn of the Oigreaves. 
Croquet was then in its first avatar; nothing was more dashing 
than croquet With rag-balls and home-made mallets tihe 
Clayhanger children had imitated croquet in their yard in the 
seventies. Hie Orgreaves played real croquet; <me of them 
had shone in a tournament at Buxtoa Edwin notioed a figure 
on the gravel between the lawn and the hedge. He knew it 
to be Janeti by the crimson firodk. But he had no notion that 
Janet had stationed herself in that quarter with intent to waylay 
him. He could not have credited her with nuh e pwfMme. 
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Nor could his modesty have believed that he was important 
enough to employ the talent of the Orgreaves for agreeable 
chicane. The fact was that Janet had l^n espying him fpr a 
quarter of an hour. When at length she waved her hand to 
him, it did not occur to him to suppose that she was waving \iei 
hand to him ; he merely wondered what peculiar thing she i^as 
doing. Then he blushed as she waved again, and he knew fi^st 
from the blood in bis face that Janet was making i signal, arid 
that it was to himself that the signal was directed ; his body had 
told his mind] this was very odd. 

Of course he was obliged to go out ; and he went, muttering 
to himselCi 
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THE TWO GARDENS 
1 

I N the full beauty of the afternoon they stood together, onl) 
the scraggy hedge between them, he on grass-tufted clay, 
and she on orderly gravel. 

“Well,” said Janet, earnestly lookmg at him, “how do you 
like the effect of that window, now it’s done?” 

“ Very nice ! ” he laughed nervously. "Very nice indeed I ” 
“Father said it was,” she remarked. “I do hope Mr. 
Clayhanger will like it too I” And her voice really was charged 
with sympathetic hope. It was as if she would be saddened 
and cast down if Darius did not approve the window. It was 
as if she fervently wished that Darius should not be disappomted 
with the window. The unskilled spectator might have assumed 
that anxiety for the success of the window would endanger her 
sleep at nights. She was perfectly sincere. Her power of 
emotional sympathy was all-embracing and inexhaustible. If 
she heard that an acquaintance of one of her acquaintances had 
lost a relative or broken a limb, she would express genuine deep 
concern, with a tremor of her honest and kindly voice. And 
if she heard the next moment that an acquaintance of me of 
her acquaintances had come mto five thousand pounds or 
affianced himself to a sister-spirit, her eyes would sparkle 
with heartfelt joy and her hands clasp each other in sheer 
delij^t 

“ Oh 1 " said Edwin, touched. “ Irtl be all right for the dad. 
No fear 1" 

“ I haven’t seen it yet," rite {woceeded. “ In fact I haven’t 
been in your house for such a lonct time. But I do think 

It 
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it*s going to be very nice. All father’s hontei are eo nice, 
aren’t they?” 

*^Yes,” said Edwin, with that sideways shake of the bead 
that in the vocabulary of his gesture signified, not dissent, tbut 
emphatic assent. ’'You ought to come and have a look at\it.’' 
He could not say less \ 

” Do you think 1 could scramble through here ? ” indicated 
the sparse hedge. ^ 

«I_I 

*• I know what I’ll do. I’ll get the steps.” She walked off 
sedately, and came back with a small pair of steps, which she 
opened out on the narrow flower-bed under the hedge. Then 
she picked up her skirt and delicately ascended the rocking 
ladder till her feet were on a level with the top of the hedge. 
She smiled charmingly, savouring the harmless escapade, and 
gazing at Edwin. She put out her free hand, Edwin took it, 
and she jumped. The steps fell backwards, but she was 
safe. 

“ What a good thing mother didn’t see me 1 ” she laughed. 
Her grave, sympathetic, almost handsome face was now alive 
everywhere with a sort of challenging merriment She was only 
pretending that it was a good thing her mother had not seen 
her: a delicious make-believe. Why, she was as motherly as 
her mother I In an instant her feet were choosing their way 
and carrying her with grace and stateliness across the mire of 
the unformed garden. She was the woman of the world, and 
Edwin the raw boy. The harmony and dignity of her movements 
chwned and intimidated Edwin. Compare her to Maggie. • * • 
That she was hatless added piquancy. 

n 

They went into the echoing bare house, crunching gravel 
and dry clay on the dirty, new floors. They were alone together 
in the house. And all the time Edwin was thinking: 
never been through anything like this before, Nev« hem 
dirough anything like this 1” And he recalled for a second tine 
figure of Florence Simccn^ die clog-dancer. 

And below these images and reflections in bis mind was 
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the thought: '* I haYen’t known what life fir t Fyc been asleep. 
™8 is lifer 

The upper squares of the drawing-room window were filled 
with small leaded diamond-shaped panes of many colours. It 
was the latest fashion in domestic glazing. The effect was at 
once rich and gorgeous. She liked it 

It will be beautiful on this side in the late afternoon,** she 
murmured. “ What a nice room I ** 

Their eyes met, and she transmitted to him her joy in his 
joy at the admirableness of the house. 

He nodded. “By Jove!** he thought. “She’s a splendid 
girl. There can*t be many girls knocking about as fine as 
she is!** 

“ And when the garden’s full of flowers ! ** she breathed 

in rapture. She was thinking, “Strange, nice boy! He’s so 
romantic. All he wants is bringing out.” 

They wandered to and fra They went upstairs. They 
saw the bathroom. They stood on the landing, and the unseen 
spaces of the house were busy with their echoes. They then 
entered the room that was to be Edwin’s. 

“Mine ! ** he said self-consciously, 

“ And I see you’re having shelves fixed on both sides of the 
mantelpiece! You’re very fond of books, aren’t you?” she 
appealed to him. 

“ Yes,” he said judicially. 

“Aren’t they wonderful things?” Her glowing eyes seemed 
to be expressing gratitude to Shakespeare and all his successors 
in the dynasty of literature. 

“That shelving is between your father and me,” said Edwin. 
“The dad doesn’t know. It’ll go in with the house-fittings. 
I don’t expect the dad will ever notice it” 

“Really!” She laughed, eager to join the innocent con- 
spiracy. “Father invented an excellent dodge for shelving in 
ibt hall at our house,” she added. “I’m sure he’d like you 
to come and see it The dear thing’s most absurdly proud 
of it” 

“X should like to,” Edwin answered diffidently. 

“Would you come in some evening and see us? Mother 
would bd delighted. We all shmild.” 
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** Very kind of you.** In hit diffidence he was now standing 
on one leg. 

Could you come to-night?** • • • Os to-monow night 

** I'm afraid I couldn't come to-night, or to-morrow ni||ht,'’ 
he answered with firmness. A statement entirely untrue ! '^e 
had no engagement; he never did have an engagement. But 
he was frightened, and his spirit sprang away from the idea, like 
a fawn at a sudden noise in the brake, and stood still 

He did not suspect that the unconscious gruffness of his 
tone had repulsed her. She blamed herself for a too brusque 
advance. 

**Well, 1 hope some other time," she said, mild and be- 
nignant 

” Thanks I I’d like to," he replied more boldly, reassured 
now that he had heard again the same noise but indefinitely 
ffirther off. 

She departed, but by the front door, and hatless and 
dignified Trafalgar Road in the delicate sunshine to the neat 
turning. She was less vivacious. 

He hoped he had not offended her, because he wanted very 
much — iK>t to go in cold blood to the famed mansion of the 
Oigreaves — but by some magic to find himself within it one 
night, at his ease, sharing in brilliant conversation. **Oh 
no 1 ** he said to himself. ** She’s not offended. A fine girl like 
that isn’t offended for nothing at all ! " He had been invited to 
visit the Orgreaves ! He wondered what his fistber would say, 
or think. The unexpressed basic idea of the Clayhangers was 
that tiie Clayhangers were as good as other folks, be they who 
they might. Still, the Oigreaves were tiie Orgreaves. . • , In 
sheer absence of mind he remounted the muddy stairs. 


He regarded the shabbiness of his clothes ; he bad been 
preoccupied by their defects for about a quarter of an hour; 
now he examined them in detail, and said to himself^ disgusted, 
that leally it was ridiculous for a num about to occupy a house 
like that to be wwing garmenU like those. Could be on the 
Oqpreaves to garments like ffiose? His Sunday suit was he 
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felt, in fact much better. It was newer, less tumbled, but 
scarcely better. His suits did not cost enough. Finance was at 
the root of the crying | scandal of his career as a dandy. The 
financial question must be reopened and settled anew. He 
should attack his father. His fkther was extremely dependent 
on him now, and must be brought to see reason. (His father 
who had never seen reason 1) But the attack must not be made 
with the w^pon of clothes, for on that subject Darius was 
utterly unapproachable. Whenever Darius found himself in a 
conversation about clothes, he gave forth the antique and well- 
tried witticism that as for him he didn’t mind what he wore, 
because if he was at home everybody knew him and it didn’t 
matter, and if he was away from home nobody knew him and it 
didn’t matter. And he dways repeated the saying with gusto, 
as if it was brand-new and none could possibly have heard it 
before. 

No, Edwin decided that he would have to found his attack on the 
principle of abstract justice ; he would never be able to persuade 
his father that he lacked any detail truly needful to his happiness. 
To go into details would be to invite defeat 

Of course it would be a bad season in which to raise the 
financial question. His father would talk savagely in reply 
about the enormous expenses of house-building, house-furnishing, 
and removing, — and architects’ and laM^yers’ fees ; he would be 
sure to mention the rapacity of architects and lawyers. Never- 
theless Edwin felt that at just this season, and no other, must the 
attack be offered. 

Because the inauguration of the new house was to be for 
Edwin, in a very deep and spiritual sense, the beginning of the 
new life ! He had settled that The new house inspired him. 
It was not paradise. But it was a temple. 

You of the younger generation cannot understand that — 
without imagination. I say that the hot-water system of the 
new house, simple and primitive as it was, affected and in$i»red 
Edwin like a poem. There was a cistern-room, actually a room 
devoted to nothing but cisterns, and the main cistern was so big 
that the buildmrs had had to install it before the roof was put on, 
fiw it would never have gone through a door. This cisternt by 
means of a baU-tap, filled itself from the main nearly as qiii<^ly 
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as it was emptied* Out of it grew pipes, creeping in secret 
downwards between inner walls of the house, penetrating 
everywhere. One went down to a boileri behind the kitcl|en- 
range and filled it, and as the fire that was roasting the joint 
heated the boiler, the water mounted again magically tome 
dstem-room and filled another cistern, spherical and sealed, and 
thence descended, on a third journeying, to the bath and to tl^e 
lavatory basin in the bathroom. All this was marvellous ^ 
Edwin; it was romantic. What! A room solely for baths! 
And a huge painted zinc bath ! Edwin had never seen such a 
thing. And a vast porcelain basin, with tiles all round it, in 
which you could splash I An endless supply of water on the 
first floor ! 

At the shop-house, every drop of water on the first floor had 
to be carried upstairs in jugs and buckets ; and every drop of it 
had to be carried down again. No hot water could be obtained 
until it bad been boiled in a vessel on the fire. Hot water had 
the value of champagne. To take a warm hip-bath was an 
immense enterprise of heating, fetching, decanting, and general 
derangement of the entire house ; and at best the bath was not 
hot ; it always lost its virtue on the stairs and landing. And to 
splash — one of the most voluptuous pleasures in life — was 
forindden by the code. Mrs. Nixon would actually weep at a 
si^ashing. Splashing was immoral It was as wicked as amorous 
daUianoe in a monastery. In the shop-house godliness was 
child’s play compared to deanliness. 

And the shop-house was so dark! Edwin had never 
noticed how dark it was until the new house approached com- 
jdetion. The new house was radiant with- light It had always, 
for Edwin, the somewhat blinding brilliance which filled ikt 
sitting-room of the shop-house only when Duck Bank happooed 
to be covered with fresh snow. And there was a dining-room, 
solely for eating, and a drawing-room. Both these names seemed 
’grand ’ to Edwin, who had never sat in any but a sittfog-room. 
Edwin had never dined ; he had merely had dinner. And, 
having dined, to walk ceremoniously into another room * « * t 
(Odd I After all, his ftither was a man of tremendous initiative.) 
Would he and Maggie be able to do the tiling naturally? Then 
time was tiie square baU--i?o^vely a room I Tim aloot 
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impelled him to a new life. When he thought of it all, the 
reception-rooms^ the scientific kitchen, the vast scullery, the four 
large bedrooms, the bathroom, the three attics, the cistern-room 
murmurous with water, and the water tirelessly, inexhaustibly 
coursing up and down behind walls — he thrilled to fine impulses. 

He took courage. He braced himself. The seriousness 
which he had felt on the day of leaving school revisited him. 
He looked back across the seven years of his life in the world, 
and condemned them unsparingly. He blamed no one but 
Edwin. He had forgiven his fa^er for having thwarted his 
supreme ambition ; long ago he had forgiven his father ; though, 
curiously, he had never quite forgiven Mrs. Hamps for her share 
in the catastrophe. He honestly thought he had recovered from 
the catastrophe undisfigured, even unmarked. He knew not that 
he would never be the same man again, and that his lightest 
gesture and his lightest glance were touched with the wistfulness 
of resignation. He had frankly accepted the fate of a printer. 
And in business he was convinced, despite his father’s capricious 
complaints, that he had acquitted himself well. In all the details 
of the business be considered himself superior to his father. 
And Big James would invariably act on his secret instructi(His 
given afterwards to counteract some misguided hasty order of 
the old man’s. 

It was the emptiness of the record of his private life that he 
condemned. What had he done for himself? Nothing laige I 
Nothing heroic and imposing I He had meant to pursue certain 
definite courses of study, to become the possessor of certain 
definite groups of books, to continue bis drawing and pamting, 
to practise this, that and the other, to map out all his spare time, 
to make rules and to keep them, — all to the great end of self- 
petfecting. He bad said: *'What does it matter whether I 
am an ardiitect or a printer, so long as 1 improve myself to the 
best of my powers?” He hated young men who talked about 
improving themselves. He spumed the Young Men's Mutual 
Improvement Society (which had succeeded the Debating 
Society— defunct through over-indulgence in early risu^). 
Nevertheless in his heart be was far more enamoured of the idea 

imiwoirement than the worst prig of them all He could never 
for long -escape from the dominance of the idea. He ari|^ 
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violendy pndi it away, argmng that it could lead to nothing and 
was futile and 'adious; back it would cornel It had al^says 
woiried him. 

And yet he had accomplished noming. His systemi of 
reading never worked for more than a month at a time. And 
for several months at a time he simply squandered his spare 
hours, the hours that were his very own, in a sort of comalof 
crass stupidity, in which he seemed to be thinking of nothihg 
whatever. He had not made any friends whom he could esteem. 
He had not won any sort of notice. He was remarkable for 
nothing. He was not happy. He was not content. He had 
the consciousness of being a spendthrift of time and of years. . . . 
A fitir quantity of miscellaneous reading — ^that was all he had 
done. He was not a student He knew nothing about any- 
thing. He had stood stilL 

Thus he upbraided himself. And against this futility was 
his courage now braced by the inspiration of the new bouse, 
and tightened to a smarting tension by the brief interview with 
Janet Oigreave. He was going to do several feats at once: 
tackle his father, develop into a right expert on some subject, 
pursue his painting, and — for the moment this had the chief 
importance — ' come out of his shell.’ He meant to be social, to 
impress himself on otben, to move about, to form connections, 
to be Edwin Clayhanger, an individuality in the town, — to live. 
Why had he refused Janet's mvitation ? Mere sillinesa The 
old self nauseated the new. But the next instant he sought 
excuses for the old self. . . . Wait a bit ! There was time yet 

He was happy in the stress of one immense and complex 
resolve. - 
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CLOTHES 

I 

H e heard voices below. And his soul seemed to shrink 
back, as if into the recesses of the shell from which it 
had been peeping. His soul was tremendous, in solitude ; but 
even the rumour of society intimidated it. His father and 
another were walking about the ground floor ; the rough voice of 
his father echoed upwards in all its audity. He listened for the 
other voice; it was bis Auntie Clara’s. Darius too had taken 
bis Saturday afternoon for a leisurely visit to the house, and 
somehow he must have encountered Mrs. Hamps, and brought 
her with him to view. 

Without giving himself time to dissipate his courage m 
reflection, he walked to the landing, and called down the stairs, 
*' Hello, Auntie I " 

Why should his tone have been self-conscious, forced? He 
was engaged m no crime. He had told his father where he was 
g<flng, and his father had not contradicted his remark that even 
if both of them happened to be out togethm, the shop would 
take no barm under the sole care of Stifibrd for an hour m tire 
quiet of Saturday afternoon. 

Mrs. Hamps replied, in her coaxing, sweet manner, 

"What did ye leave th* front door opmt for?” his father 
demanded curdy, and every room in the house heard the 
quesdoa 

" Was it open ?” he said lamely. 

"Was it open I All Trafalgar Road could have walked in and 
made thmnselves at home.” 

Edwin stood leaning with his arms on die rail of the landing 

111 
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Fresentlj the visitors appeared at the foot of the stairs, and 
Darius climbed carefully, having first shaken the balustrade to 
make sure that it was genuine, stout, as.d well-founded* i^xs. 
Hamps followed, the fripperies of her elegant bonnet trembling, 
and her black gown rustling. Edwin smiled at her, and 
returned his smile with usurious interest. There was now\ a 
mist of grey in her fine hair. \ 

** Oh, Edwin 1 " she began, breathing relief on the top stair. 
** What a beautiful house f Beautiful t Quite perfect 1 The 
latest of everything ! Do you know what I*ve been thinking 

while your dear father has been showing me all this So that's 

the bathroom I Bless us ! Hot ! Cold ! Waste ! That cup- 
board under the lavatory is very handy, but what a snare for a 
careless servant ! Maggie will have to look at it every day« 
or it’ll be used for anything and everything. You tell her what 
her auntie says ... 1 was thinking — if but your mother could 
have seen it all t ” 

Father and son said nothing. Auntie Hamps sighed. She 
was the only person who ever referred to the late Mrs. 
Qayhango:. 

The procession moved on from room to room, Darius 
fingering and grunting, Mrs. Hamps discovering in each detafi 
the fine fiower of utter perfection, and Edwin strolling loosely in 
the wake of her curls, 1» mantle, and her abundant black petti- 
coats* He could detect the odour of her kid gloves ; it was a 
peculiar odour that never escaped him, and it reminded him 
inevitably of his mother’s funeral. 

He was glad that they had not arrived during the visit of 
Janet Orgreave. 

In due course Edwin’s bedroom was reached, and here 
Auntie Clara’s ecstasy was redoubled. 

“ I’m sure you’re very grateful to your fiather, aren’t you, 
Edwin?” she majestically assumed, when she had admired 
passionately the window, the door, the pattern of the hearth-tiles, 
and the spaciousness. 

Edwin could not speak. Inquiries of this nature from 
Mrs. Hamps paralysed &e tongues of the childien. They lefr 
nothing to be said. A sbeepi* grin, precede by an mmtd 
swifle curse, was all that Edwin could acoompUsli. How in 
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heaven’s name could the woman talk in that strain? His 
attitude towards his auntie was assuredly hardening with years. 

^‘What’s all this?" fiuestioned his father suddenly, pointing 
to upright boards that had been fostened to the walls on either 
side of the mantelpiece, to a height of about three feet. 

Then Edwin percdved the clumsiness of his tactics in re> 
maining upstairs. He ought to have gone downstairs to meet 
his father and auntie, and left them to go up alone. His father 
was in an inquisitive mood. 

** It’s for shelves," he said. 

•• Shelves ? " 

**For my books. It’s Mr. Orgreave’s idea. He says it’ll 
cost less." 

Cost less I Mr. Orgreave’s got too many ideas — that’s what’s 
the matter with him. He’ll idea me into the bankruptcy court 
if he keeps on." 

Edwin would have liked to protest against the savagery of 
the tone, to inquire firmly why, since shelves were necessary for 
books and he had books, there need be such a display of ill- 
temper about a few feet of deal plank. The words were ready, 
the sentences framed in his mind But he was silent The 
door was locked on these words, but it was not Edwin who had 
turned the key ; it was some force within him, over which he 
had no controL 


II 

••Now, now, father I" intervened Mrs. Hamps. “You 
know you’ve said over and over again how glad you are he’s so 
fond of books, and never goes out There isn’t a better boy 
in Bufsley. lliat I will say, and to his face." She smiled like 
an angel at both of them. 

“ yim say ! Kms say ! " Darius remarked curtly, trying to 
control himself. A few years ago he would never have used 
such violent demeanour in her presence. 

“And bow mudh easier these shelves will be U> keep dean 
than a bookcase ! No polishing. Just a mb, and a wipe with 
a damp dioth now and then. And no dirt underneath* They 
will do away with (owe comers, anyhow. That’s what I think 
of--eh| poor Maggiei Keeping aU this dean. Thera’U be 
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work for two women night and day, early and late, and erai 

then But it's a great blessing to have water on every ^€oor, 

that it is ! And people aren't so parti^pular nowadays as they 
used to be, 1 fancy. I fancy that more and more." Mra 
Hamps sighed, cheerfully bearing up. \ 

Without a pause she stepped quickly across to Edwin. ' He 
wondered what she was at She merely straightened down the 
collar of his coat which, unknown to him, had "treacherously 
allowed itself to remain turned up behind. It had probably 
been thus misbehaving itself since before dinner, when he 
had washed. 

“ Now, I do like my nephew to be tidy," said Mrs. Hamps 
affectionately. “ I'm very jealous for my nephew." She 
caressed the shoulders of the coat, and Edwin had to stand 
still and submit ** Let me see, it's your birthday next month, 
isn't it?" 

** Yes, auntie." 

** Well, I know he hasn’t got a lot of money. And I know 
his father hasn’t any money to spare just now — ^what with all 

these expenses— the house " 

Ye may well say it, sister ! ” Darius growled. 

“ I saw you the day before yesterday. My nephew didn’t 
see me, but his auntie saw him. Oh, never mind where. And 
I said to myself, 'I should like my only nephew to have a 
suit a little better than that when he goes up and down on his 
father's business. What a change it would be if his old auntie 
gave him a new suit for a birthday present this year l " 

“Oh, auntie.” 

She spoke in a lower voice. “You come and see me to* 
morrow, and I shall have a little piece of paper in an envelope 
waiting for you. And you must choose something really good. 
You’ve got excellent taste, we all know that And this will 
be a new start for you. A new year, and a new start, and 
we shall see how neat and spruce youll keep yourself in 
fiiture, eh?" 

HI 

It was insufferable. But it was fine. Who could deny 
that Auntie Clara was not an extraordinaiyi an ori|inal, and 
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a generooi woman f What a masteiijr reproof to both father 
and sonl Perhapi not delicately administered. Yet Auntie 
Clara had lavished ail| the delicacy of her nature tm the 
administering 1 

To Edwin, it seemed like an act of God m his fiivour. 
It seemed to set a divine seal on his resolutions. It was the 
most astonishing and apposite piece of luck that had ever 
happened to *him. When he had lamely thanked the bene- 
factor, he slipped away as soon as he could. Already he could 
feel the crinkling of the five-pound note in his hand. Five 
pounds I He had never had a suit that cost more than fifty 
shillings. He slipped away. A great resolve was upon him. 
Shillitoe closed at four o’clock on Saturday afternoons. There 
was just time. He hurried down Trafalgar Road in a dream. 
And when he had climbed Duck Bank he turned to the left, 
and without stopping he burst into Shillitoe’s. Not finm 
eagemeu to enter Shillitoe’s, but because if he had hesitated 
he might never have entered at all: he might have slunk 
away to the old undistinguished tailor in St Luke’s Square. 
Shillitoe was the stylish tailor. Shillitoe made no display of 
goods, scorning such paltry devices. Shillitoe bad wire blinds 
across the lower part of his window, and on the blinds, in gold, 
"Gentlemen’s tailor and outfitter. Breeches-maker.” Above 
the blind could be seen a few green cardboard boxes. Shillitoe 
made breeches for men who hunted. Shillitoe’s lowest price 
for a suit was notoriously four guineas. Shillitoe’s was ithe 
resort of the fashionable youth of die town and district It 
was a terrific adventure for Edwin to enter Shillitoe’s. His 
nervousness was painful He seemed to have a vague idea 
that Shillitoe might sneer at him. However, he went in. The 
shop was empty. He closed the door, as he might have dosed 
the door of a dentist’s. He said to himself, “ Well, I’m here I ” 
He wondered what his father would say on hearing that he 
had been to Shillhoe's. And what would Clara have said, 
had she been at home? Then Shillitoe in pcmson came for- 
ward fttun the cutting-out room and SMlitoe’s tone and 
demeanour reassured hun. 
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JANET LOSES HER BET 
I 

A CCIDENT— that ii to say, a chance somewhat more for 
tuitous than the common hazards whidi we grcmp 
together and call existence— pushed Edwin into the next stage 
of his career. As, on one afternoon in late June, he was 
turning the comer of Trafalgar Road to enter the shop^ he 
surprisingly encountered Charlie Orgreare, whom he had not 
seen for several years. And when he saw this figure, at onoe 
foshionably and carelessly dressed, his first thought wu one 
of deep satisfaction that he was wearing his new ShiUitoe suit 
of dothes. He had scarcely worn the suit at all, but 
that afternoon his father had sent him over to Hanbridjl^ 
about a large order firom Bostocks, due recently established 
drapers there whose extravagant advertising had shocked 
and pained the commerce of the Five Towns. Darius had 
told him to 'titivate himself,’ a most startling injunctum 
fix>m Darius, and thus the new costly suit had b^ as 
it were, officially blessed and benceffirffi could not be con- 
demned. 

"How do, Teddy?” Charlie greeted him. " I've Just been 
in to see you at your shop.” 

Edwin paused 

"Hello! Hre Sunday!” he sud qtd^. And be kept 
thinking, as his eyes noted details of Charlie^s raiment^ "l^s 
a bat ludc I've got these dothes on.” And he was in Act 
rather sorry that Quriie probably pdd no real attention to 
clothes. The new suit had caus^ Edwin to lodt at «mj* 
bo^s dothes, had caused him to walk dffibend^, and to 
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put his shoulders back, and to change the style of his collars ; 
had made a different man of Edwin. 

** Come in, will you ” Edwin suggested. 

They went into the shop together. Stifford smiled at them 
both, as if to felicitate them on the chance which had brought 
them together. 

** Come in here,” said Edwin, indicating the small office. 

"The licto^s den, eh ?” observed the Sunday. 

He, as much as Edwin, was a little tongue-tied and nenrous. 

**Sit down, will you? ” said Edwin, shutting the door. “ No, 
take the arm-chair. I’ll absquatulate on the desk. I’d 00 idea 
you were down. When did you come ? ” 

^ Last night, last train. Just a freak, you know.” 

II 

They were within a foot of each other in the ebonized cubicle 
Edwin’s l^s were swinging a few inches away from the arm-chair. 
His hat was at the back of bis head, and Charlie’s hat was at the 
back of Charlie’s head. This was their sole point of resemblance. 
As Edwin surreptitiously examined the youth who had once been 
his intimate friend, he experienced the half-sneering awe of the 
provincial for the provincial who has become a Londoner. 
Charlie was changed ; even his accent was dbanged. He and 
Edwin belonged to utterly different worlds now. They seldom 
saw the same scenes or thought the same things. But of course 
they were obliged by loyalty to the past to pretend that nothing 
was changed. 

You’ve not altered much,” said Edwia 

And indeed, when Charlie smiled, he was almost precisely 
the old Sunday, despite bis metropolitan mannerisms. And 
there was hothmg whatever in his figure or deportment to 
show that be had lived for several years in France and 
could chatter in a language whose verl^ had four conjuga- 
tions. After all, he was less formidable than Eklwin ntig^l have 
anttdpated. 

•* ymt have, anyhow,” said Charlie. 

Edwin.grinned self^eonsdously. 

**I yorfve got this place praedcaSy in jtm own 
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hands DOW,” said Charlie. “I wish /was on mj own, I can tell 
you that” 

An instinctiTe gesture from Edwin made Charlie loiter his 
voice in the middle of a sentence. The cubicle had the appear- 
ance, but not the reality, of being private. 1 

“ Don’t you make any mistake,” Edwin murmured. \ He, 
who depmided on his aunt’s generosity for clothes, the prai^tHal 
ruler of the place I Still he was glad that Charlie supposed that 
he ruled, even though the supposition might be mere small-talk. 
“ You’re in that hospital, aren’t you?" 

“Barfs." 

“Barfs, is it? Yes, I remember. I expect you aren’t think- 
ing of settling down here?” 

Charlie was about to reply in accents of disdain : “ Not me 1 ” 
But his natural politeness stayed his tongue. “ I hardly think 
so,” he said. “ Too mudi competition here. So there is every- 
where, for the matter of that” The disillusions of the young 
doctor were already upon Charlie. And yet people may be 
found who will assert that in those days there was no competition, 
dmt competition has been invented during the past ten years. 

“ You needn’t worry about competition,” said Edwin. 

“Why not?" 

. “ Why not, man I Nothing could ever stop you from getting 
patients — ^with that smile I You’ll simply walk straight into 
anything you want” 

“You think so?” Charlie affected an ironic incredulity, but 
he was pleased. He had met the same theory in London. 

“Well, you didn’t suppose degrees and things had anything 
to do with it, did you? ” said Edwin, smiling a little superiorly. 
He felt, with treasure, that he was still older than the Sunday ; 
and it pleased him also to be able thus to utOise ideas which be 
had fSmned from observation but vdrich by diffidence and lack 
of ofqxKtnnity be had never expressed. “All a patient wants is 
to be smiled at m the right way,” he eontinued, growing bolder. 
“Just look at ’em I* 

“Look at who?" 

“The doctors here.” He dropped his vimoe frirther. “Do 
yon know wby the dad’s gone to Heve?” 

“GosetoHeve, hasito? Left ^ Wfao-is-it?” 
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** Yes. I don’t say Heve isn’t dever, but it’s his look that 
does the trick for him.” 

“You seem to go abi 5 )ut noticing things. Any charge ?” 

Edwin blushed and laughed. Their nervousness was dissi- 
pated. Each was reassured of the old basis of ‘decency’ in 
the other. 

. Ill 

“ Look here,” said Charlie. “ I can’t stop now,” 

“Hold on a bit” 

“ I only called to tell you that you’ve simply to come up 
to-night.” 

“ Come up where ? ” 

“ To our place. You’ve simply got to.” 

The secret fact was that Edwin had once more been under 
discussion in the house of the Oji^reaves. And Osmond Orgreave 
had lent Janet a shilling so that she might bet Charlie a shilling 
that he would not succeed in bringing Edwin to the house. 
The understanding was that if Janet won, her father was to take 
sixpence of the gain. Janet herself had failed to lure Edwin into 
the house. He was so easy to approach and so difficult to catch. 
Janet was slightly piqued. 

As for Edwin, he was postponing the execution of all his 
good resolutions until he should be installed in the new house. 
He could not achieve highly difficult tasks under conditions of 
eatpectancy and derangement. The whole Clayhanger premises 
were in a suppressed state of being packed up. In a week the 
removal would occur. Until the removal was over and the new 
order was established Edwin felt that he could still conscientiously 
allow his timidity to govern him, and so he had remained in his 
shell. The sole herald of the new order was the new suit. 

“Oh 1 I can’t come — ^not to-night” 

“Why not?” 

“We’re so busy.” 

“Bosh to thatl” 

“ Some other night” 

“Na I’m going back to-morrow. Must Now look here, 
old niaoi come on. I shall be very disappointed if you 
don’t” 
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Bdwin wondered why he could not accept and be done with 
it, instead of persisting in a sequence of insincere and cvenj lying 
hesitations. But he could not. \ 

^'That's all right,” said Charlie, as if clinching the j^air. 
Then he lowered his voice to a scarce audible confidential 
whisper. **Fioe girl staying up there just now)” His ^yes 
sparkled. \ 

“ Oh ) At your place ? ” Bdwin adopted the ikme cautious 
tone. Stifford, outside, strained his ears — in vain. The magic 
word *girr had in an instant thrown the shop into agitation. 
The shop was no longer provincial ; it became a part of the 
universal. 

“Yes. Haven’t you seen her about ?” 

“No. Who is she?” 

“ Oh ! Friend of Janet’s. Hilda Lessways, her name Is. 1 
don’t know much of her myself.” 

“ Bit of all right, is she ? ” Edwin tried in a whisper to be a 
ooan of vast experience and settled views. He tried to whisper 
as though he whispered about women every day of his life. He 
thought that these Londoners were terrific on the subject of 
women, and he did his best to reach their level He succeeded 
so wdl that Charlie, who, as a man, knew more of London than 
of the provinces, thought that after all London was nothing in 
comparison to the seeming-quiet provinces. Charlie leaned badk 
in his chair, drew down the corners of his mouth, nodded his 
head knowingly, and then quite spoiled the desired effect of 
doggishness by his delightfully candid smile. Neither of them 
had the least intention of disrespect tow^ds the fine girl who was 
on dieir lipa. 


nr 

Edwin said to himself: “Is it possible that he has come 
down specially to see this Hilda?” He thought enviously of 
Charlie as a fkee bird of the air. 

“ Wbat*s she like? ” Edwin inquired. 

“ You come up and see,” Charlie retorted. 

“ Not to-night,” said the fawn, in spite Edwin. 

“You come tonight, or I perish in the attempt,” s«d 
CSiariie. in his natural v«^ lliis phrase fi:om their sdhool- 
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days made them both laugh again. They were now apparently 
as intimate as ever they had been. 

•• All right," said Edwk “ 111 come." 

*‘Sure?" 

••Yes." 

•• Come for a sort of supper at eight." 

•• Oh 1 ” Edwin drew back. “ Supper ? I didn’t Sup 

pose I come after supper for a bit ?" 

•* Suppose you don’t 1 " Charlie snorted, sticking his chin 
out •• I’m of£ now. Must” 

They stood a moment together at the door of the shop, in 
the declining warmth of the summer afternoon, mutually satisfied. 

••So-long!” 

“So-long!" 

The Sunday elegantly departed. Edwin had given his word, 
and he felt as he might have felt had surgeons just tied him to 
the operating-table. Nevertheless he was not ill-pleased with 
his own demeanour in front of Charlie. And he liked Charlie 
as much as ever. He should rely on Charlie as a support 
during this adventure into the worldly regions peopled by fine 
girls. He pictured this Hilda as being more romantic and 
strange than Janet Orgreave; he pictured her as mysteriously 
superior. And he was afraid of his own image of her. 

At tea in the dismantled sitting-room, though he was going 
out to supper, be ate quite as much tea as usual, from sheer 
poltroonery. He said as casually as he could — 

••By the way, Charlie Orgreave called this aftemooa" 

••Did he? "said Maggie. 

•• He’s off back to London to-morrow. He would have me 
slip up there to-night to see hUn." 

••And shall you?" 

••I think so," said Edwin, widi an appearance df indecision. 
‘• I may as welL" 

It was the first time that there had ever been question of 
him vimting a private house, except his aunt’s, at night. To him 
the mommt marked an epoch, the inception of freedom ; but 
the j^i^^aistic Maggie showed no sign of excitetnent-^^^ Clara 
would bate font into a fit !” he reflected) — and h» fittiber only 
asked f caai^ qaetdon lAmol Charlie. 



CHAPTER VII 


LANE END HOUSE 

I 

H ere was another of those impressive square halls, on the 
other side of the suddenly opened door of Lane End 
House. But Edwin was now getting accustomed to square halls. 
Nevertheless he quaked as he stood (m the threshold. An 
absurd young man! He wondered whether he would ever 
experience die sensation of feeling authentically grown-up. 
Behind him m the summer twilight lay the large oval lawn, and 
the gates which once had doubtless marked the end of Manor 
Lane— now Oak Street And actually he had an impulse to 
rush back upon his steps, and bring on himself eternal shame 
The servant, however, primly held him with her eyes alcme, and 
he submitted to her sway. 

“Mr. Charles in?" he inquired glumly, affecting nmi- 
chalance. 

The servant bowed her head with a certam condescending 
d^erence, as who should say : “ Do- not let us pretend that 
thqr are not expecting you." 

A door to the right open«L Janet was revealed, and, 
behind her, Charlie. Both were laughing. There was a sound 
of a {Mano. As soon as Charlie aught si^t of Edwin he 
exclaimed to Janet— 

“Whme’s my bob?" 

“ Charlie 1 " she protested, diednng her hmi^ter. 

“Why! What have I said?" Chariie inquired, with mock 
mnocenoe, percmving that he had been indiscreet, and trying to 
remedy bis rash mistake. “Suidylcansay'bobM” 

Edinn understood nodikig of this brief passage. Janets 
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ignoring Charlie and dismissing the servant with an impercept- 
ible sign, advanced to the visitor. She was dressed in white, 
and Edwin considered! her to be extraordinarily graceful, 
dignified, sweet, and welcoming. There was a peculiar charm 
in the way in which her skirts half-reluctantly followed her along 
the carpet, causing beautiful curves of drapery from the waist. 
And her smile was so warm and so sincere f For the moment 
she really felt* that Edwin’s presence in the house satisfied the 
keenest of her desires, and of course her face generously ex- 
pressed what she felt 

“ Well, Miss Orgreave,” Edwin grinned. “ Here I am, you 
sec !” 

*‘And we’re delighted,” said Janet simply, taking his hand. 
She might have amiably teased him about the protracted 
difficulties of getting him. She might have hinted an agreeable 
petulance against the fact that the brother had succeeded where 
the sister had failed. Her sisterly manner to Charlie a little 
earlier had perhaps shown flashes of such thoughts in her mind. 
But no. In the presence of Edwin, Janet’s extreme good-nature 
forgot everything save that he was there, a stranger to be 
received and cherished. 

Here 1 Give us that tile,” said Charlie. 

** Beautiful evening,” Edwin observed. 

**Oh! Isn’t it!” breathed Janet, in ecstasy, and gazed 
from the front door into the western sky. We were out on the 
lawn, but mother said it was damp. It wasn’t,” she laughed. 
*’But if you think it’s damp, it is damp, isn’t it? Will you come 
and see mother? Charlie, you can leave the front door open.” 

Edwin said to himself that riie had all the attractiveness of a 
girl and of a woman. She preceded him towards the door to the 
rig^t Charlie hovered behind, on springs. Edwin, nervously 
pulling out his handkerchief and putting it back, had a confused 
vision of the hall full of little pictures, plates, stools, rugs, and 
old sword*8heaths. There seemed to him to be far more knick- 
knacks in that hall than in the whole of his father’s house ; Mr. 
Orgreave’s ingeniously contrived bookshelves were simply over^ 
laid and smothered in kniqk-lmacks. Janet pushed at the door, 
and the sound of the piano suddenly increased in volume. 
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There was no cessation of the muiic as the three entered 
As it were beneath the music, Mrs. Orgreave, a stout and Wed 
calm lady greeted him kindly : ** Mr. Edwin ! ** She was shorter 
than Janet, but Edwin could see Janet in her movements ai^d in 
her full lips. “ Well, Edwin I ** said Osmond Orgreave with\lazy 
and distinguished good-nature, shaking hands. * Jimmie and 
Johnnie, now aged nineteen and eighteen respectively, were in 
the room ; Johnnie was reading ; their blushing awkwardness in 
salutation and comic efforts to be curtly benevolent in the manner 
of clubmen somewhat eased the tension in Edwin. They ad* 
dressed him as ‘ Ciayhanger.* The eldest and the youngest child 
of the family sat at the piano in the act of performing a duet. 
Tom, pale, slight, near-sighted and wearing spectacles, had 
reached the age of thirty-two, and was junior partner in a firm of 
solicitors at Hanbridge; Bursley seldom saw him. Alicia had 
the delightful gawkiness of twelve years. One only of the seven 
children was missing. Marian, aged thirty, and married in 
London, with two little babies ; Marian was adored by all her 
brothers and sisters, and most by Janet, who, during visits of the 
married sister, fell back with worshipping joy into her ordinal 
sitoaticm of second daughter. 

Edwin, Charles, and Janet sat down on a sofii. It was not 
until after a moment that Edwin noticed an ugly young woman 
who sat behind the players and turned over the pages of music 
for them. Surely that can’t be his wonderful Hilda I ” Edwin 
thought In the excitement of arrival he bad forgotten the 
advertised Hilda. Was that she ? The girl could be no other. 
Edwin made the reflection that all men make: **Well, it*s 
astonishing iriiat other fellowi Uke I ” And, having put down 
Charlie several points in his esteem, he forgot Hilda. 

Evidently loud and sustained conversation was not expected 
nor desired while the music lasted. And Edwin was glad ^ this. 
It enabled him to get his taeath and his bearing^ in what was to 
him really a tremendous ordeal. And in fiict he was much more 
agiti^ed than even he imagined. The room itself abashed faiim 
Bvetybody, including Mr. Orgreave* had said that the Clay* 
tumgar diawingHroom with its bav-window was a fine apaitment. 
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But tiie Orgreave drawing-room had a bay-wmdow and anottiet 
large window ; it was twice as big as the Clayhangers’ and of an 
interesting irr^tdar sHape. Although there were in it two un- 
occupied expanses of carpet, it nevertheless contained what 
seemed to Edwin immense quantities of furniture of all sorts. 
Easy-chairs woe common, and everywhere. Several bookcases 
rose to the low ceiling ; dozens and dozens of pictures hid the 
walls ; each” comer had its little society of objects ; cushions and 
candlesticks abounded ; the piano was a grand, and Edwin was 
astounded to see another piano, a small upright, m the fiuther 
distance ; there were even two fireplaces, with two minon, two 
clocks, two sets of ornaments, and two embroidered saeens. 
The general effect was of extraordinary lavish profusion — of wilful, 
splendid, careless extravagance. 

Yet the arm of the sofa on which Edwin leaned was tiiread- 
bue in two different places. The room was faded and wmn, like 
its mistress. Lake its mistress it seemed to exhale a silent and 
calm authority, based on historic tradition. 

And the room was historic; it had been the theatre of 
history. For twenty-five years — ever since Tom was seven — ^it 
had witnessed the adventurous domestic career of the Orgreaves, 
so quiet superfidally, so exciting in reality. It was the drawing- 
room of a naan who had consistently used immense powers of 
industry for the satisfaction of his prodigal instincts ; it was the 
drawing-room of a woman idiose placidity no danger could disturb, 
and who cared for notiung if only her husband was amused, 
^lend and gain 1 And, for a change, gain and spend I That was 
tte method. Work till sheer exhaustion beat you. Plan, schmne, 
devise! Satisfy your curiosity and your other instincts I Ex- 
periment I Accept risks I Buy first, coder first, pledge yourself 
first ; and thm split your head in order to pay and to redeem I 
Vivien chance mds you to accumulate, let t^ {file grow, oat of 
mere perversity, and then scatter it royally! Play heartily f 
Play witia the same intentness as you work! live to,^ 
uttermost utettmt and to the last fficher of enmgy ! Such was 
he ifiiit of Osmond Orgreave, aird tiw spirit which rdgncd hi 
the house generally, if not in every room of the bouses 
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For each child had its room — ezcepd Jimmie and Johnbie^ 
who shared one. And each room was the fortress of an egoiW, 
the theatre of a separate drama, mysterious, and sacred from ^he 
others. Jimmie could not remember having been in Jandft’s 
room — it was forbidden by Alicia, who was jealous of her so^e 
right of entree — and nobody would have dreamed *of violating 
the chamber of Jimmie and Johnnie to discover the origin of 
peculiar noises that puzzled the household at seven o’clock in 
the morning. As for Tom’s castle — it was a legend to the 
younger children ; it was supposed to be wondrous. 

All the children had always cost money, and a great deal of 
money, until Marian had left the family in deep gloom for her 
absence, and Tom, with a final wrench of a vast sum from the 
willing but wincing father, had settled into a remunerative pro- 
fession. Tom was now keeping himself and repaying the 
weakened parent. The rest cost more and more every year as 
their minds and bodies budded and flowered. It was endless, 
it was staggering, it would not bear thinking about. The long 
and varied chronicle of it was somehow written on the drawing- 
room as well as on the faces of the father and mother — on the 
drawing-room which had the same dignified, childlike, indefatig- 
able, invincible, jolly expression as its owners. Threadbare in 
places ? And why not ? The very identical Turkey carpet at 
which Edwin gazed in his self-consciousness — on that carpet 
Janet the queenly and mature had sprawled as an infant while 
her mother, a fresh previous Janet of lesa than thirty, had cooed 
and said incomprehensible foolishness to her. Tom was patri- 
archal because he had vague memories of an earlier drawing- 
room, misted in far antiquity. Threadbare? By heaven, its 
mere survival was magnificent t I say that it was a miraculous 
drawing-room. Its chairs were humanized. Its little cottage 
piano that nobody ever opened now unless Tom had gone mad 
on something for two pianos, because it was so impossibly tinny 
— ^the cottage piano could humanly recall the touch of a perfect 
baby when yLsaiwa the wife sat down to it Marian was one of 
your sQly sentimental nice things ; on account of its associations, 
she nmUy preferred die cottage piano to the grand. The two 
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carpets were both resigned, grim old humanities, used to dirty 
heels, and not caring, or pretending not to care. What did the 
curtains know of histciry? Naught. They were always new; 
they could not last But even the newest curtains would at once 
submit to the influence of the room, and take on something of 
its physiognomy, and help to express its comfortableness. You 
could not hang a week in front of one of those windows without 
bemg subtly informed by the tradition of adventurous happiness 
that presided over the room. It was that : a drawing-room in 
which a man and a woman, and boys and girls, had been on the 
whole happy, if often apprehensive^ 

IV 

The music began to engage Edwin’s attention. It was music 
of a kind quite novel to him. Most of it had no meaning for 
him, but at intervals some fragment detached itself from the 
mass, and stood out beautiful. It was as if he were gazing at a 
stage in gloom, but lighted momentarily by fleeting rays that 
revealed a lovely detail and were bafliingly cut off. Occasion- 
ally he thought he noticed a recurrence of the same fragment. 
Murmurs came from behind the piano. He looked cautiously. 
Alicia was making faces of alarm and annoyance. She whispered : 
“Oh dear ! ... It’s no use 1 .. . We’re all wrong, I’m sure ! ” 
Tom kept his eyes on the page in front of him, doggedly playing. 
Then Edwin was conscious of dissonances. And then the music 
stopped. 

“ Now, Alida,” her father protested mildly, “you mustn’t be 
nervous.” 

“Nervous!” exclaimed Alida. “Tom’s just as nervous as 
I am I So needn’t talk.” She was as red as a cock’s crest 

Tom was not talking. He pointed several times violently 
to a place on Alicia’s half of the open book — she was playing the 
bass part. “ There I There I ” The music recommenc^. 

“She’s always nervous like that,” Janet whispered kindly, 
“ wh^ any one’s here. But she doesn’t like to be told” 

“She plays splendidly,” Edwin responded. “Do you 
play?” 

Janet shook her head. 
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“ Yes, she does,’* Charlie whispered. 

“ Keep on, darling. You^re at the end now.” Edwin heapd a 
low, stem voice. That must be the voide of Hilda. A secbnd 
later, he looked across, and surprised her glance, which was 
intensely fixed on himself. She dropped her eyes quickly ; \he 
also. 

Then he felt by the nature the chords that the pie\:e 
was closing. The music ceased. Mr. Orgreave ' clapped his 
hands. “ Bravo I Bravo I ” 

“ Why,” cried Charlie to the performers, “ you weren’t 
within ten bars of each other I ” And Edwin wondered how 
Charlie could tell that. As for him, he did not know enough of 
music to be able to turn over the pages for others. He felt 
himself to be an ignoramus among a company of brilliaiit 
experts. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Orgreave, “ I suppose we may talk a bit 
now. It’s more than our place is worth to breathe aloud while 
these Rubinsteins are doing Beethoven ! ” He looked at Edwin, 
who grinned. 

“ Oh I Myword I” smiled Mrs. Orgreave, supportingher hand. 

Beethoven, is it ? ” Edwin muttered. He was acquainted 
only with the name, and had never heard it prcmounced as Mr. 
Orgreave pronounced it. 

** One symphony a night 1 ” Mr. Orgreave said, with ircmy. 

And we’re only at the second, it seems. Seven more to come. 
What do you think of that, Edwin ? ” 

Very fine 1 ” 

** Let’s have the * Lost Chord,’ Janet,” Mr. Orgreave 
suggested. 

There was a protesting chorus o£ “ Oh, dad I ” 

” Very well 1 Very well I ” the father murmured, acting 
humility. I’m snubbed I ” 

Tom had now strdled across the room, smiling to himself, 
and looking at the carpet, in an effort to behave as one who had 
done nothing in partic^ar. 

How d’ye do, Oayhanger ? ” He grei^cd Edwin, and 
grasped his hand in a feverish dutch. ** You must excuse us. 
We aren’t used to audiences. That’s the worst of being rotten 
amateurs.” 
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Edwin rose. Oh ! ” he deprecated. He had never spoken 
to Tom Orgreave before, but Tom seemed ready to treat him at 
once as an establishAi acquaintance. 

Then Alicia had to come forward and shake hands. She 
could not get a word out. 

“ Now, baby ! ’’ Charlie teased her. 

She tossed her mane, and found refuge by her mother’s side, 
Mrs. Orgreave caressed the mane into order. 

“ This is Miss Lessways. Hilda — Mr. Edwin Clayhanger.” 
Janet drew the dark girl towards her as the latter hovered 
uncertainly in the middle of the room, her face forced into the 
look of elaborate negligence conventionally assumed by every self- 
respecting person who waits to be introduced. She took Edwin’s 
hand limply, and failed to meet his glance. Her features did not 
soften. Edwin was confirmed in the impression of her obdurate 
ugliness. He just noticed her olive skin and black eyes and 
hair. She was absolutely different in type from any the 
Clayhangers. The next instant she and Charlie were talking 
together. 

Edwin felt the surprised relief of one who has plunged into 
the sea and discovers himself fairly buoyant on the threatening 
waves. 

“ Janet,” asked Mrs. Orgreave, ^ will supper be ready ? ” 

In the obscurer corners of the room grey shadows gathered 
furtively, waiting their time. 


V 

“ Seen my latest, Charlie ? ” asked Tom, in his thin voice. 

“ No, what is it ? ” Charlie replied. The younger brother 
was flattered by this proof of esteem from the elder, but he 
did his best by casualness of tone to prevent the fact from 
transpiring. 

AQ the youths were now standing in a group in the middle 
of the drawing-room. Their faces showed pale and more 
distinct than their bodies in the darkening twilight Mrs. 
Orgreave, her husband, and the girls had gone into the dining- 
room. 

Tom Ogreav^ with the gestures, of a precisian, dmw a 
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bimdi of keys from hit pocket, and unlocked a rosewood book- 
case that stood between the two windows. Jimmie winked to 
Johnnie, and included Edwin in the fellbwship of the wi^k, 
which meant that Tom was more comic than Tom thought, m^th 
his locked bookcases and his simple Tanities of a collecto:. T6fn 
collected books. As Edwin gazed at the bookcase he perceived 
that it was filled mainly with rich bindings. And suddenly 
his own book-buying seemed to him petty and pitiful.* He sa^ 
books in a new aspect. He had need of no instruction, of no 
eaplanation. The amorous care with which Tom drew a volume 
from the bookcase was enough in itself to enlighten Edwin com- 
pletely. He saw that a book might be more than reading matter, 
might be a bibelot, a curious jewel, to satisfy the lust of the eye 
and of the hand. He instantly condemned his own few books 
as being naught ; he was ashamed of them. Each book in that 
bookcase was a separate treasure. 

**See this, my boy?” said Tom, handing to Charlie a calf- 
bound volume, with a crest on the sides. “Six volumes. 
Picked them up at Stafford — Assizes, you know. It’s the 
Wilbraham crest I never knew they’d been selling their 
library.” 

Charlie accepted the book with respect. Its edges were gilt, 
and the paper thin and soft. Edwin looked over his shoulder, 
and saw the title-page of Victor Hugo’s “ Notre-Dame de Paris,” 
in French. The volume had a most romantic, foreign, even 
exotic air. Edwin desired it fervently, or something that might 
rank equal with it 

“How much did they stick you for this lot?” asked Charlie. 

Tom held up one finger. 

“ Quid ?” Charlie wanted to be sure. Tom nodded. 

“Cheap as dirt, of course!” said Tom. “Binding’s worth 
more than that Look at the other volumes. Look at them ! ” 

“ Pity it’s only a second edition,” said Charlie. 

“ damn it, man I One can’t have everything.” 

Charlie passed the volume to Edwin, who fingered it with 
the strangest delight Was it possible that this exquisitely 
delicate and uncustomary treasure, which seemed to exhale all 
the dtaitn of France and the savour of her history, had been 
fbasid at Stafford? He bad been to Stafford himself. He had 
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read ** Notre<Deme ’’ himself, but in English, out of a common 
book like any common book — not out of a bibelot 

“ YouVe read it, t>f coarse, Clayhanger?” Tom said. 

Oh ! ” Edwin answered humbly. “ Only in a translation.” 
Yet there was a certain falseness in his humility, for he was proud 
of having read the work. What sort of a duffer would he have 
appeared had he been obliged to reply ' No ’ ? 

** You* ought to reach French fit French,” said Tom, kindly 
authoritative. 

“CanV said Edwin. 

**Bosh!” Charlie cried. *^You were always spiffing in 
French. You could simply knock spots off me.” 

And do you read French in French, the Sunday ? ” Edwin 
asked. 

Well,” said Charlie, I must say it was Thomas put me up 
to it. You simply begin to read, that’s all. What you don’t 
understand, you miss. But you soon understand. You can 
always look at a dictionary if you feel like it I usually don’t” 

** I’m sure could read French easily in a month,” said 
Tom. **They always gave a good grounding at Oldcastle. 
There’s simply nothing in it” 

•‘Really!” Edwin murmured, relinquishing the book. *‘I 
must have a shot, I never thought of it.” And he never thought 
of reading French for pleasure. He had construed Xavier de 
Maistre’s “ Voyage autour de ma Chambre ” for marks, assuredly 
not for pleasure. “ Are there any books in this style to be got 
on that bookstall in Hanbridge Market ? ” he inquired of Tom. 

•• Sometimes,” said Tom, wiping his spectacles. “ Oh yes ! ” 

It was astoundmg to Edwm how blind he had been to the 
romance of existence in the Five Towns. 

“It’s all very well,” observed Charlie reflectively, fingering 
one or two of the other volumes — “ it’s all very well, and Victor 
Hugo is Victor Hugo ; but you can say what you like — tihere’s 
a lot of this that’ll bear skippmg, your worships.” 

“ Not a line 1 ” said a passionate, vibrating voice. 

The voice so startled and thrilled Edwin that he almoin 
jumped, as he looked round. To Edwin it was dramatic; it 
was even dangerous and threatening. He had never heard a 
quiet voice so dueled with intense emotion. ITtlda Lesiwayv 
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had come back to the room, and she stood near the door, her 
face gleaming in the dusk. She stood like an Amazonjan 
defender of the aged poet. Edwin askea himself, “ Can toy 
one be so excited as that about a book ? ” The eyes, lips, md 
nostrils were a revelation to him. He could feel his heM 
beating. But the girl strongly repelled him. Nobody el^ 
appeared to be conscious that anything singular had occurred. 
Jimmie and Johnnie sidled out of the room. ’ \ 

“ Oh 1 Indeed 1” Charlie directed his candid and yet faintly 
ironic smile upon Hilda Lessways. “ Don’t you think that some 
of it’s dullish, Teddy ? ” 

Edwin blushed. “Well, ye — es,” he answered, honestly 
judicial. 

“ Mrs. Orgreave wants to know when you’re coming to 
supper,” said Hilda, and left. 

Tom was relocking the bookcase. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE FAMILY SUPPER 

I 

“ T^rOW, father, let’s have a bottle of wine, eh?” Charlie 
xN vociferously suggested. 

Mr. Orgreave hesitated : “ You’d better ask your mother.” 

“ Really, Charlie ” Mrs. Orgreave began. 

“ Oh yes !” Charlie cut her short. “ Right you are, Martha I ” 

The servant, who had stood waiting for a definite command 
during this brief conflict of wills, glanced interrogatively at Mrs. 
Orgreave and, perceiving no clear prohibition in her face, departed 
with a smile to get the wine. She was a servant of sound 
prestige, and had the inexpressible privilege of smiling on duty. 
In her time she had fought lively battles of repartee with all 
the children from Charlie downwards. Janet humoured Martha, 
and Martha humoured Mrs. Orgreave. 

The whole family (save absent Marian) was now gathered in 
the dining-f oom, another apartment on whose physiognomy were 
written in cipher the annals of the vivacious tribe. Here the 
curtains were drawn, and all the interest of the room centred on 
the large white gleaming table, about which the members stood 
or sat under the downward radiance of a chandlier. Beyond 
the circle illuminated by the shaded chandelier could be dis- 
cerned dim forms of furniture and of pictures, with a glint 
high light here and there burning on the comer of some gold 
frame. Mr. and Mrs. Orgreave sat at either end of the table. 
Alida stood by her father, with one arm half round his neck. 
Tom sat near his mother. Janet and Hilda sat together^ flanked 
by Jimmie and Johnnie, who stood, havmg push^ diair$ away. 
Qb^He and Edwin st^ The table seemed to Edwin 
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to be beeped with food : cold and yet rich remains of bird and 
beast ; a large fruit pie, opened ; another intact ; some puddings ; 
cheese; sandwiches; raw fruit; at Janefb elbow were cupsland 
saucers and a pot of coffee ; a large glass jug of lemonade shone 
near by ; plates, glasses, and cutlery were strewn about irregulvly. 
The effect upon Edwin was one of immense and careless f^ro* 
digality; it intoxicated him; it made him feel that a griM^d 
profuseness was the finest thing in life. In his own home ^e 
supper consisted of cheese, bread, and water, save on Sundays, 
when cold sausages were generally added, to make a feast. But 
the idea of the price of living as the Orgreaves lived seriously 
startled the prudence in him. Imagine that expense always 
persisting, day after day, night after night ! There were certainly 
at least four in the family who bought clothes at Shillitoe’s, and 
everybody looked elaborately costly, except Hilda Lessways, 
who did not flatter the eye. But equally, they all seemed quite 
unconscious of their costliness. 

“Now, Charlie darling, you must look after Mr. Edwin,” 
said Mrs. Orgreave. 

“She never calls us darling,” said Johnnie, affectmg 
disgust. 

“She will, as soon as you’ve left home,” said Janet, ironically 
soothing. 

“I I often do!” Mrs. Orgreave asserted. “Much 
oftener than you deserve.” 

“ Sit down, Teddy,” Charlie enjoined. 

“ Oh 1 I’m all right, thanks,” said Edwin. 

“Sit !” Charlie insisted, using force. 

“Do you talk to your poor patients in that tone?” Alicia 
inquired, from the shelter of her father. 

“Here I come down specially to see them,” Charlie mused 
aloud, as he twisted the corkscrew into the cork of the bottle, 
unceremonbusly handed to him by Martha, “and not only they 
don’t offer to pay my figures, but they grudge me a drop of 
claret 1 Plupp t ” He grimaced as the cork came out “ And 
my last night, tool Hilda, this is better than coffee, as St 
Paul remarked cm a famous occasioa Pass your glass.” 

“Charlie I” his mother protested. “I’D tibank you to leave 

St Mont” 
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** Charlie ! Your mother wiU be boxing your ears if you 
don't mind," his father warned him. 

not have itf” said his mother, shaking her head in a 
&shion that she imagined to be harsh and forbidding. 


. U 

Towards the close of the meal, Mr. Orgreave said — 

** Well, Edwin, what does your father say about Bradlaugh ? " 

” He doesn’t say much,” Edwin replied. 

** Let me see, does he call himself a Liberal ? ” 

“He calls himself a Liberal,” said Edwin, shifting on his 
chair. “ Yes, he calls himself a Liberal But I’m afraid he’s a 
regular old Tory.” 

Edwin blushed, laughing, as half the family gave way to more 
or less violent mirdi. 

“ Father’s a regular old Tory too,” Charlie grinned. 

“ Oh I I’m sorry,” said Edwin. 

“Yes, father’s a regular old Tory,” agreed Mr. Orgreave. 
“Don’t apologise! Don’t apologize! I’m used to these 
attacks. I’ve been nearly kicked out of my own house once. 
But some one has to keep the dag flying.” 

It was pliun that Mr. Orgreave enjoyed the unloosing of the 
hurricane which he had brought about Mrs. Orgreave used to 
say that he employed that particular tone from a naughty love 
of mischief. In a moment all the boys were upon him, except 
Jimmie, who, out of sheer intellectual snobbery, as ^e rest 
averred, supported his father. Athebtical Bradlaugh had been 
exciting the British public to disputation for a long time, and 
the Bradlaugh question happened then to be acute. In dxat 
very week the Northampton member had been committed to 
custody for outraging Parliament, and released. And it was 
known that Gladstone meant immediately to bring in a resoiu- 
t^n for permitting members to affirm, instead of taking oath by 
appealing to a God. Than thu complication of theology and 
politics nothing could have been better devised to impasmon an 
electorate which had but two genuine interests^tfaedogy and 
poBdcs. the funioiir of the feverish f^air had ipread to the 
14 
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most isolated communities. People talked theology, and people 
talked politics, who had till then only felt silently on thes^ 
subjects. In loquacious families Bradlaujgh caused dissensioii 
and division, more real perhaps than apparent, for not all 
Bradlaugh’s supporters had the courage to avow themselvei 
such. It was not easy, at any rate it was not easy in the Five\ 
Towns, for a timid man in reply to the question, “ Arc you in\ 
favour of a professed Freethinker sitting in the ’ House of \ 
Commons ? ” to reply, “ Yes, I am.” There was something 
shameless in that word ‘ professed.’ If the Freethinker had 
been ashamed of his freethinking, if he had sought to conceal it 
in phrases, — the implication was that the case might not have 
been so bad. This was what astonished Edwin : the candour 
with which Bradlaugh’s position was upheld in the dining-room 
of the Orgreaves. It was as if he were witnessing deeds of wilful 
perilous daring. 

But the conversaticm was not confined to Bradlaugh, for 
Bradlaugh was not a perfect test for separating Liberals and 
Tories. Nobody in the room, for example, was quite convinced 
that Mr. Orgreave was anti-Bradlaugh. To satisfy their instincts 
for father-baiting, the boys had to include other topics, such as 
Ireland and the proposal for Home Rule. As for Mr. Orgreave, 
he could and did always infiuiatc them by refusing to answer 
seriously. The fact was that this was his device for maintaining 
his prestige among the turbulent mob. Dignified and brilliantly 
clever as Osmond Orgreave had the reputation of being in the 
town, he was somehow outshone in cleverness at home, and he 
never put the bar of his dignity between himself and his 
children. Thtis he could only keep the upper hand by allowing 
hints to escape from him of the secret amusement roused in 
him by the comicality of the spectacle of his filial enemies. He 
had one great phrase, which he would drawl out at them with 
the accents of a man who is trying politely to hide his contempt : 

** You’U learn better as you get older.” 

m 

Edwin, who said little, thought the relationship between 
father and sons utterly delightful. He had not conceived 
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that parents and children ever were or could be on such 
terms. 

“ Now what do you say, Edwin ? ” Mr. Orgreave asked. 
“ Are you a Charlie, pass me that bottle.^^ 

Charlie was helping himself to another glass of wine. The 
father, the two elder sons, and Edwin alone had drunk of the 
wine. Edwin had never tasted wine in his life, and the effect 
of half a glass on him was very agreeable and strange. 

** Oh, dad 1 I just want a ” Charlie objected, holding 

the bottle in the air above his glass. 

“ Charlie,” said his mother, “ do you hear your father ? ” 

“ Pass me that bottle,” Mr. Orgreave repeated. 

Charlie obeyed, proclaiming himself a martyr. Mr. Orgrave 
filled his own glass, emptying the bottle, and began to sip. 

“ This will do me more good than you, young man,” he 
said. Then turning again to Edwin : “ Are you a Bradlaugh 
man ? ” 

And Edwin, uplifted, said : " All I say is — ^you can't help 
what you believe. You can't make yourself believe anything. 
And I don't see why you should, either. There's no virtue in 
believing.” 

“ Hooray t ” cried the sedate Tom. 

“No virtue in believing I Eh, Mr. Edwin I Mr. Edwin I ” 

This sad expostulation came from Mrs. Orgreave. 

“ Don't you see what I mean ? ” he persisted vivaciously, 
reddening. But he could not express himself further. 

“ Hooray ? ” repeated Tom. 

Mrs. Orgreave shook her head, with grieved good-nature. 

“ You mustn't take mother too seriously,” said Janet, smiling. 
“ She only puts on that expression to keep worse things from 
being said. . She's only pretending to be upset. Nothing could 
upset her, really. She's past being upset — she's been through 
so much---havcn't you, you poor dear ? ” 

In looking at Janet, Edwin caught the eyes ci Hilda blazing 
on him fixedly. Her head seemed to tremble, and he glanced 
away. She added nothing to the discussion. And indeed 
Janet herself had taken no part in the politics, content merely to 
advise the combatants upon their demeanour. 

“ So youVe against me too, Edwin t ” Mr. Orgreave sighed 
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with mock melancholy. “ Well, this is no place for me." He 
rose, lifted Alicia and put her into Ws arm-chair, and ^en 
went towards the door. ! 

“You aren’t going to work, are you, Osmond?” his Wife 
asked, turning her head. ^ 

“ I am," said he. 

He disappeared amid a wailing chorus of ” Oh, dad 1 " 



CHAPTER IX 


IN THE PORCH 


W HEN the front door of the Orgreaves mterposed itself 
that night between Edwin and a little group of gas-lit 
faces, he turned awaf towards the warm gloom of the garden in 
a state of happy exdtement. He had left fairly early, despite 
protests, because he wished to give his father no excuse for a 
spectacular display of wrath; Edwin's desire for a tranquil 
eAstence was growing steadily. But now that he was in the 
open air, he did not want to go home. He wanted to be in 
full possession of himself, at leisure and in freedom, and to 
examme the treasure of hb sensations. “ It’s been rather quiet,” 
the Orgreaves had said. '* We generally have people droppmg 
in.” Quiet! It was the least quiet evening he had ever 
spent 

He was btoxicated; not with wine, though he had drunk 
wine. A group of well-intentioned philanthropists, organized mto 
a powerful society for combating the fearful evils of alcoholism, 
had seized Edwin at the age of twelve and made him tmid 
himsdf with solemn childish signature and ceremonies never to 
taste alcohol save by doctor’s orders. He thought (tf this pledge 
in the garden of the Orgreaves. "Damned rot I” he murmured, 
and chsmissed the pledge from his mind as utterly nnimpmrtant, 
if not indeed fritnous. No remorse I The whole plulosoiby (rf 
asoeddsm inspired him, at that moment, widi impadart lomu 
It was dre hqre (tf pleasure that intoxicated him, die vision 
whidi he had of the possibilities of being really interested in 
IHb. He sav new avenues toward joy, and the s^ hereof 
Bttde Urn dni^ ksi with the desire to be immediately at dim 
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than with the present ecstasy of contemplating them. He was 
conscious of actual physical tremors and agreeable smarting^ in 
his head ; electric disturbances. But he did not reason ; he felt 
He was pasnve, not active. He would not even, just tii^ 
attempt to make new plans. He was in a beatitude, his mo^th 
unaware that it was smiling. 


D 

Bdiind him was the lighted house; in front the ^omn of 
the lawn ending in shrubberies and gates, with a street-lamp 
beyond. And there was silence, save for the vast frimace- 
breathii^;s, coming over undulating miles, which the people of the 
Five Towns, hearing them always, never hear. A great deal of 
diffused light filtered through the cloudy sky. The waml 
wandering lurs were humid on the cheek. He most return home. 
He could not stand dreaming all the night in the garden of the 
Oigreaves. To his right uprose the great rectangular mass of 
his father's new house, entirely free of scaffolding, having all the 
aspect of a house inhabited. It looked enormous. He was 
proud of it In such an abode, and so close to the Orgieaves, 
what could he not do ? 

Why go to gaze on it agun? There was no common sense 
in Hnifig la And yet he felt : " I must have another glance at 
it befiwe I go home.” From his attitude towards it, he might 
have been the creator of that house. That house was like one 
of his more successful drawings. When he had done a drawii^ 
tiurt he esteemed, he was always looking at it He would look 
at it before running down to breakfitst; and after Ineak&st, 
imtead of going straight to the shop, he would rmdi upstairs to 
have still another look at it The act of inspection gnvo him 
{deasure. So with the house. Strange, sup^dally ; bift the 
Mr pUnatinn was that for some tUngs he bad tiie eyes of 
love. . . . Yes, in his dancing and happy brain the impidoe to 
revisit tile boose was not to be conquer^ 

The few battered yards of he^e between his father's hmd 
and tiiat of Mr. Orgreave seemed more passable in tiie n^t 
Re cntndied along the grave4 stepped caidolly witii iioiseless 
iBtM: on the flower-bed^ and tiien pushed hianetf figfit tiuotg^ 
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the hail bushes, forgetting the respect due to his suit. The 
beginning of summer had dried the sticky clay of the new 
garden ; paths had already been traced on it, and trenches cut 
for the dicing of the lawn that was to be. Edwin in the night 
saw the new garden finished, mellow, blooming with such 
blossoms as were sold in St Luke’s Maiket ; he had scarcely 
ever seen flowers growing in the mass. He saw himself redin- 
ing in the* garden with a rare and beautiful book in his hand, 
while the sound of Beethoven’s music came to him through the 
open window of the drawing-room. In so far as he saw Maggie 
at all, he saw her somehow mysteriously elegant and vivacious 
He did not see his father. His fancy had little relation to 
reality. But this did not mar his pleasure. . . . Then he saw 
himself talking over the hedge, wittily, to amiable and witty 
penons in the garden of the Orgreaves. 

HI 

He had not his key to the new house, but he knew a way of 
getting into it through the cellar. No reason in doing so; 
oev^heless he must get into it, must localize his dream in it ! 
He crouched down under the blank east wall, and, feet foremost, 
disappeared slowly, as though the house were swallowing him. 
He stood on the stillage of the cellar, and struck a match. 
Immense and weird, the cellar; and the doorless doorway, 
leading to the cellar steps, seemed to lead to aifrighting matters. 
He was in the earth, in it, with the smells of damp mortar and 
of bricks and of the earth itself about him, and above him rose 
the house, a room over him, and a room over that and another 
over that, and then the chimney-cowl up in the sky. He jumped 
from the stillage, and went quickly to the doorway and saw the 
cellar steps. His heart was beating. He trembled, he was 
afraid, exquisitely afraid, acutely conscious of himself amid the 
fundamental mysteries of the universe. He reached the top of 
the sh$ps as &e match expired. After a moment he could 
distinguish the forms of dungs in the hall, even the mm 
features of the pattern of the riles. The small panea in the 
glased Sront door, whose varied tints repeated thoae of 
diiwihgHroom window in daytime, now irii^ed a untfom thill 
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grey, lifeless. The cellar was formidable below, and the stairs 
curved upwards into the formidable. But he climbed them* 
The house seemed full of inexplicable noises. When he stopped 
to listen he could hear scores of different infinitesimal soundsl 
His spine thrilled, as if a hand delicate and terrible had nin\ 
down it in a caress. All the unknown of the night and of the 
universe was pressing upon him, but it was he alone who had \ 
created the night and the universe. He reached hitf room, the ^ 
room in which he meant to inaugurate the new life and the 
endeavour towards perfection. Already, after his manner, 
he had precisely settled where the bed was to be, and 
where the table, and all the other objects of his world. There 
he would sit and read rare and beautiful books in the original 
French I And there he would sit to draw ! And to the right of the 
hearth over bookshelves would be such and such a picture, and to 
the left of the hearth over bookshelves such and such another 
picture. . . . Only, now, he could not dream in the room as he 
had meant to dream; because beyond the open door was the 
empty landing and the well of the stairs and all the terror of the 
house. The terror came and mingled with the delicious sensa* 
tions that had seized him in the solitude of the garden of the 
Orgreaves. No! Never had he been so intensely alive as 
then I 

He went cautiously to the window and looked forth. 
Instantly the terror of the house was annihilated. It fell away, 
was gone. He was not alone in his fancy-created universe. 
The reassuring illusion of reality came back like a clap of 
thunder. He could see a girl insinuating herself through the gap 
in the hedge which he had made ten minutes earlier. 

nr 

What the deuce is she after?’’ he muttered. He wondered 
whether, if she happened to glance upwards, she would be able 
to see him. He stood away a little from the window, but as in 
the safor position he could no longer distinguish her he came 
again dose to die glasa After all, there could be no risk of her 
seeiflf; him* And if she did see him, — the fright would be herSi 
not hie. 
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HaTing passed through the hedge, she stopped, bent down, 
leaning backward and to one side, and lifted the hem of her 
skirt to examine it ; possibly it was tom ; then she dropped it. 
By that black, tight skirt and by something in her walk he knew 
she was Hilda ; he could not decipher her features. She moved 
towards the new house, very slowly, as if she had emerged for 
an aimless nocturnal stroll. Strange and disquieting creature! 
He peered is far as he could leftwards, to see the west wall of 
Lane End House. In a sdndow of the upper door a light 
burned. The family had doubtless gone to bed, or were going. 

. . . And she had wandered forth solitary and was trespassing 
in his garden. “ Cheek 1 ” If ever he got an opportunity he 
should mysteriously tease her on the subject of illegal night 
excursions ! Yes, he should he very witty and ironic “ Nothing 
but cheek!” He was confirmed in his hostility to her. She 
had no charm, and yet the entire Orgreave family was apparently 
infatuated about her. Her interruption on behalf of Victor 
Hugo seemed to be savage. Girls ought not to use that ruthless 
tone. And her eyes were hard, even cruel. She was less 
feminine than masculine Her hair was not like a girPs hair. 

She still came on, until the projecting roof of the bay-window 
beneath him hid her from sight. He would have opened his 
window and leaned out to glimpse her, could he have done so 
without noise. Where was she? In the garden porch? She 
did not reappear. She might be capable of getting into the 
house ! She might even then actually be getting into the house I 
She was queer, incalculable. Supposing that she was in the 
habit of surreptitiously visiting the house, and had found a key 
to fit one of die doors, or supposing that she could push up a 
window, — she would doubtless mount the stairs and trap him 1 
Absurdf these speculations; as absurd as a nightmare! But 
they influenced his conduct. He felt himself forced to provide 
against the wildest hazards. Abruptly he departed from the 
bedroom and descended the stito, stamping, clumping, with all 
possible noise ; in addition he whistled. This was to warn her 
to fly. He stopped in the hall until she had had time to fly, and 
then he Ut a matdh as a signal which surely no carelessness could 
miss. He oodd have gone direct by the front door into die 
Streep to leaving her to her odd sdf; ba^ instead, he imr haclr 
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the sli|>-catch of the garden door and opened it, aelf-contdoiislf 
humming a tune. / 

She was within the porch. She turned deliberately to 
at him. He could feel his heart-beats. His cheeks burn^ 
and yet he was chilled. \ 

** Who’s there?” he asked. But he did not succeed to his 
own satisfaction in acting alarmed surprise. \ 

** Me ! ” said Hilda, challengingly, rudely. 

** Oh ! ” he murmured, at a loss. *' Did you want me ? Did 
any one want me ? ” 

**Yes,” she said. just wanted to ask you something,’*' 
she paused. He could not see her scowling, but it seemed to 
him that she must be. He remembered that she had rather 
thick eyebrows, and that when she brought them nearer together 
by a frown, they made almost one continuous line, the effisct oif 
which was not attractive. 

** Did you know I was in here?” 

” Yes. That’s my bedroom mndow over there — I’ve left the 
gas up— and I saw you get through the hedge. So I came down. 
They’d all gone off to bed except Tom, and I told him I was 
just going a walk in the garden for a bit They never worry me, 
you know. They let me alone. I knew you’d got into the 
house, by the light” 

But I only struck a match a second ago,” he protested 

** Excuse me,” she said coldly; ”I saw a light quite five 
minutes aga” 

**Oh yes!” he apologised ’*1 remember. When I came 
up the cellar steps.” 

** I dare say you think it’s very queer of me,” she continued 

** Not at all,” he said quickly. 

** Yes you do,” she bitterly insisted ” But I want to know. 
Did you mean it when you said — ^you know, at stq>per — that 
there’s no virtue in believing ? ” 

** Did I say there was no iditue in bdfieving?” he stammer- 
ingly demanded 

”Of course you did!” she remonstrated *’Do you mean 
to say you can say a thing like that and then foigel about it? 
If i^s true, it’s one of the most wcmderful tlungs that weie 0 m 
iittd And dial’s why I wanted to know ff you meant it or 
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whethef yon were only saying it because it sounded clever. 
That’s what they’re always doing in that house, you know,— 
being clever I ” Her tone was invariably harsh. 

“Yes,” he said simply, “ I meant it Why ?” 

•*You did?” Her voice seemed to search for insincerity. 
** Well, thank you. That’s all It may mean a new life to me. 
I’m always trying to believe ; always 1 Aren’t you ? ” 

•• I doift know,” he mumbled. ‘‘ How do you mean ? ” 

Well — ^you know ! ” she said, as if impatiently smashing his 
pretence of not understanding her. **But perhaps you do 
believe?” 

He thought he detected scorn for a facile believer. •• No,” 
he said, “ I don’t” 

**And it doesn’t worry you? Honestly? Don’t be clever! 
I hate that ! ” 

••No,” he said. 

*• Don’t you ever think about it?” 

••No. Not often,” 

•• Charlie does,” 

•• Has he told you ? ” ('’So she talks to the Sunday too ! ” 
he reflected.) 

••Yes; but of course I quite see why it doesn’t worry you — if 
you honestly think there’s no virtue in believing.” 

••Well,” said Edwin, ‘‘/p there?” The more he looked at 
it through her eyes, the more wonderful profundities he dis- 
covered in that remark of his, which at the time of uttering it 
had appeared to him a simple platitude. It went exceedingly 
deep in many directions. 

•• I hope you are right,” she replied. Her voice shook. 


There naa silence. To ease the strain of his seltcomK^ious^ 
ness Edwin stepped down from the stone floor of the porch to 
the garden. He felt non. And he noticed that die sky was 
very much darker. 

"By Jove I ” he said. •• IPs beginnit^ to rain, I do telieve,” 
1 dioui^t it would,” she answered. 
sqnaM wind suddenly surged raiding througb the high 
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trees in the garden of the Orgreaves, and the next Instant threw 
a handful of wild raindrops on his cheek. 

“You’d better stand against the other wall,” he sugges 
“ You’ll catch it there, if it keeps on.” 

She obeyed. He returned to the porch, but remained in 
exposed portion of it 

“ Better come here,” she said, indicating somehow her side. \ 

“Oh! I’m all right” 

“You needn’t be afraid of me,” she snapped. 

He grinned awkwardly, but said nothing, for he could not 
express his secret resentment He considered the girl to be 
of exceedingly unpleasant manners. 

“ Would you mind telling me the time? ” she asked. 

He took out his watch, but peer as he might, he could not 
discern the position of the hands. 

“ Half a second,” he said, and struck a match. The match 
was blown out before he could look at the dial, but by its 
momentary flash he saw Hilda, pressed against the wall. Her 
lips were tight, her eyes blazing, her hands clenched. She 
frowned ; she was pale, and especially pale by contrast with the 
black of her plain austere dress. 

“ If you’ll come into the house,” he said, “ I can get a light 
there.” The door was ajar. 

“ No thanks,” she declined. “ It doesn’t really matter what 
time it is, does it? Goodnight!” 

He divined that she was offering her hand. He clasped it 
blindly in the dark. He could not refuse to shake hands. 
Her hand gave his a feverish and lingering squeeze, which was 
like a contradicting message in the dark tlight ; as though she 
were sending through her hand a secret denial of her spoken 
accents and her frown. He foigot to answer her *good night* 
A trap rattled furiously up the road. (Yes ; only six yards oflf, 
on the other side of die boundary wall, was the public road! 
And he standing hidden there in the pordi with this girl whom 
he had seen for the first time that evening I) It was the mail- 
cart, rushing to Knype. 

She did not move. She had said *good night* and shaken 
hands ; and yet she remained. They stood speechless. 

Tto without warning, after perhaps a minute dial seemed 
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like ten minutes, she walked away, slowly, into the rain. And 
as she did so, Edwin could just see her straightening her spine 
and throwing back her shoulders with a proud gesture. 

** I say. Miss Lessways ! ” he called in a low voice. But he 
had no notion of what he wanted to say. Only her departure 
had unlocked his throat 

She made no sign. Again he grinned awkwardly, a little 
ashamed df her and a little ashamed of himself, because neither 
had behaved as woman or man of the world. 

After a short interval he followed in her steps as far as 
the gap in the hedge, which he did not find easily. There was 
no sign of her. The gas burned serenely in her bedroom, and 
the window was open. Then he saw the window close up 
a little, and an arm in front of the drawn blind. The rain 
had apparently ceased. 


VI 

**Well, that’s an eye-opener, that is!” he murmured, 
and thereby expressed the situation* *‘Of all the damned 
impudence . . . !” He somewhat overstated his feelings, 
because he was posing a little to himself: an accident that 
sooner or later happens to every man! "And she’ll go back 
and make out to Master Tom that she’s just had a stroll in 
the garden! . . . Garden, indeed! And yet they’re all so 
fearfully stuck on her.” 

He nodded his head several times reflectively, as if saying, 
"Well, well! What next?” And he murmured aloud: "So 
that’s how they carry on, is it I ” He meant, of course, women. 
. « • He was very genuinely astounded. 

But the chief of all his acute sensations in that moment was 
pride ; sheer pride. He thought, what ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred would have thought in such circumstances : " She’s 
taken a fancy to me ! ” Usdess to call him a conceited coxcomb, 
from (Bsgust that he did not conform to a sentimentally idealistic 
standard I He thought: "She’s taken a fancy to me!” And 
be was not a conceited coxcomb. He exalted in the thought 
Nothing had ever before so i^artled and uplifted hm It 
ooorttuted the supseme eiqperience of his career as a human 
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being. The delightful and stimulating experience of his erening 
in the house of the Orgreaves sank into unimportance hj the 
side of it The new avenues towards joy which had beien 
revealed to him appeared now to be quite unexciting pathk ; 
he took them for granted. And he forgot the high and serio^ 
mood of complex emotion in which he had entered the new 
house. Music and the exotic flavours of a foreign language 
seemed a little thing, in comparison with the feverish hand-dasp^ 
of the girl whom he so peculiarly disliked. The lifeless hand 
which he had taken in the drawing-room of the Orgreaves could 
not be the same hand as that which had closed intimately on 
his under the porch. She must have two right hands ! 

And, even more base than his coxcombry, he despised her 
because it was he, Edwin, to whom she had taken a fancy* 
He had not sufficient self-confidence to justify her fancy in 
his own eyes. His argument actually was that no girl worth 
having could have taken a fancy to him at sight Thus he 
condemned her for her faith in him. As for his historic remark 
about belief, — well, there might or might not be something in 
that; perhaps there was something in it One instant he 
admired it, and the next he judged it glib and superficial. 
Moreover, he had conceivably absorbed it from a book. But 
even if it were an original epigrammatic pearl — was that an 
adequate reason for her following him to an mnpty house at 
dead of night? Of course, an overwhelming passion 
justify such behaviour I He could recall cases in literature. . . « 
Yes, he had got so far as to envisage the possibility of over- 
whelming passion. . . . Then all these speculations discon- 
certingly vanished, and Hilda presented herself to his mind 
as a girl intensely religious, who would shrink horn no un- 
convmitionality in die pursuit of truth. He did not much 
care for this theory of Hilda, nor did it convince him. 

**Imagiiie marrying a girl like thatl*^ he said to himsell 
disdaittfulty. And he made a catalogue of her defects of peram 
and of character. She was sev^e, satiric, merdless. ** And I 
mppoath^if I were to put my finger up— -1*^ Thus ran on 
his despicable ideas. ‘•Janet Orgreave, now— I ^ Janet had 
evmy quality that be could derire, that he could even think at 
Jcnct Has 
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*'Yoa needn’t be afraid,” that unpleasant girl had said. 
And he had only been able to grin in reply ! 

Still, pride ! Intense masculine pride ! 

There was one thing he had liked about her : that straighten- 
ing of the spine and setting bade of the shoulders as she left 
him. She bad in her some tinge of the heroic 

He quitted the garden, and as soon as he was in the street 
he remembered that he had not pulled-to the garden door of 
the house. “Dash the confounded thing!” he exploded, re- 
turning. But he was not really annoyed. He would not have 
been really annoyed even if he had had to return from half-way 
down Trafalgar Road Everything was a trifle save that a 
girl had run after him under such romantic circumstances. The 
circumstances were not strictly romantic, but they so seemed 
to him. 

Going home, he did not meet a soul; only in the middle 
distance of one of the lower side streets he espied a policeman. 
Trafalgar Road was a solitude of bright and forlorn gas lamps 
and dark, excluding facades. 

Suddenly he came to the comer of Wedgwood Street He 
had started from Bleakridge; he had arrived at home: the 
interval between these two events was a perfect blank, save 
for the policeman. He could not recall having walked all the 
way down the road. And as he put the key into the door he 
was not in the least disturbed by the thought that his father 
mi^t not have gone to bed. He went upstairs with a certain 
swaggering clatter, as who should say to all sleepers and bullies : 

You be damned I I don’t care for any of you ! Something’s 
happened to me.” 

And he mused: “If anybody had told me this afternoon 
that before midnight 1 should 
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I 

I T WM immediately after this that the “Centenary"— -mw* 
{MTonounced in every manner conceivable— began to obsess 
the town. Superior and aloof persons, like the Oip^aves, had 
for weeks heard a good deal of vague talk about the Centenary 
from people whom intellectually they despised, and had con- 
descended to the Centenary as an amiable and excusable affair 
which ladced interest for them. They were wrong. Edwin 
had gone further, and had sniffed at the Centenary, to every- 
body except his father. And Edwin was especially wrong. 
On the antepenultimate day of June he first uneasily suspected 
that be had committed a &ult of appraisement. That was 
iriren his father brusquely announced that by request of the 
Mayor all places of business m the town would be closed m 
honour of the Centenary. It was the Centenary of the establish- 
ment of Sunday schools. 

Edwin hated Sunday schools. Nay, he venomously resented 
tibem, though they had long ceased to incommode him. They 
were connected in his memory with atrocious tedium, pietistic 
innnottity, and humiliating contacts. At the bottom of his 
nund be sttU regarded them as a malidons device of patents 
for wilfully harassing and persecuting inoffemuve, bdpless 
children. And he had a particular gru^e against them beouise 
he alone of his father’s offspring bad been chosen for the 
nanseatiiq; infliction. Why should his sisters have bear spared 
urd he doomed? He became really impadent whoi Sunday 
sdMob were imder discuasion, and firom mete inatioiml umoy- 
inoe he would not admit that Sunday sdmds had any good 
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qualities whatever. He knew nothing of thdr history, and 
wished to know nothing. 

Nevertheless, when the day of the Centenary dawned — and 
dawned in splendour — ^he was compelled, even within himself, 
to treat Sunday schodis with more consideration. And, in 
fact, for two or three days previously the gathering force of 
public opinion had been changing his attitude from stern hatred 
to a sort '"of half-hearted derkkm. Now, the derision was 
mysteriously transformed into an inimical respect. By what? 
By he knew not what. By something without a name in the 
air which the mind breathes. He felt it at six o’clock, ere 
he arose. Lying in bed he felt it The day was to be a 
festival. The shop would not open, nor the printing office. 
The work of preparing for the removal would be suspended. 
The way of daily life would be quite changed. He was free 
— ^that was, nearly free. He said to himself that of course 
his excited father would expect him to witness the cdebm- 
lions and to wear his best clothes, and that was a bore. But 
therein he was not quite honest For he secretly wanted to 
witness the celebrations and to wear his best clothes. His 
curiosity was hungry. He admitted, what many had been 
asserting for weeks, that the Centenary was going to be a big 
thing ; and his social instinct wished him to share in the pride 
of it 

'*lfs a grand dayl** exclaimed his fisthm:, cheerful and aU 
glossy, as he looked out upon Duck Square before breakfast 
** Itll be rare and hot ! ” And it was a grand day ; one of the 
dasxling spectacular blue-and-gold days of early summer. And 
Ma^ie was in finery. And Edwin too! Csdess for him to 
pretend that a big thing was not afoot — and his father in a 
white waistcoat ! Breakfast was positive talkative, though the 
conversation was naught but a repeating and repeating of what 
die arrangements were, and of what cyvrjbodj had decided to 
da The three Ungered over breakfast, becam there was no 
reason to bony. And then even Maggie left the sittio^-ioom 
without a care, for though Clara was coming for ffiimer Mna 
Nixon could be trusted. Mrs. Nixon, if she had time, wonld 
snatch half an hour hi the afternoon to see wbM- temahiod to ho 
sOen of the show, ramihes most eat. And if lbs. MhMi 
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was stopped by duty from assisting at this Centenary, she must 
hope to be more at liberty for the next 


II 

At nine o’dodc, m a most delicious mood of idleness, 
strolled into the shop. His father had taken down one shunter 
from dm doorway, and slanted it carelessly against *another bo 
the pavement A Mind man or a drunkard might have stumbl^ 
against it and knodced it over. The letters had been hastily 
opened. Edwin could see them l 3 ring in disorder on the desk 
in tibe little office. The dust-sheets thouf^t the day was 
Sunday. He stood in dm narrow aperture and looked forth. 
Duck Square was a shimmer of sunshine. The Dragon and 
the Duck and the other public4ioase at the top comer seemed 
as usual, stolidly confident in the thirst of populations. Btit 
the Borough Dining Rooms, next door but one to the comer 
of Dude Square and Wedgwood Street, were not as usual The 
cart of D^, the buldier, had halti^ laden in front of the 
Borough Dining Rooms, and dm anxious proprietor, attended 
bj his two little dau^^ters (aproned and deeved for hard work 
in imiti^ioQ of their stout, perspiring modier), was accepting 
unusual joints from it Tickhuh weather for meat — ^you could 
see that from the man’s gestures. Even on ordinary days 
those low-oeiled dming-roouM, stretching fiur hack from the 
street in a cmnplicated vista of interiors, were apt to be 
crowded; for the quality ef the eightpenny dinner could be 
fdied upon. Edwin imagined what a stifling, deafenii^ inferno 
of cuUmuy odours and clatter they would be at one o^dock, at 
two o’do^. 

Three bcA:ey*pokey iee-cream hand-carts, one after aaodier, 
tamed the comur of TraCslgar Road and passed m front of him 
along Wedgwood Street Three! The mm pushiiig llmu, one 
an Italka, eeefned to wear nothmg but shirt and trousers, with 
a simw hat above and vague slippers below. The steam-cer 
huahered up out of the valley of the luad and dimbed Dndt 
Beak» Aroi^ ili enormous slmdew to the left It was half 
fhB of bii|^t frocks and suits. An iifugolar current ef finery 
nee settiiig in to the gates of the Wesleyan School yeid at the 
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of the Bank* And ceremoniously bedecked individuils of 
ail ages hurried in this direction and in that, some with white 
handkerchiefs over flowered hats, a few beneath parasols. All 
the town’s store of Sunday clothes was in use. The humblest 
was crudely gay. Pawnbrokers had full tills and empty shops, 
for twenty«four hours. 

Then a procession appeared, out of Moorthome Road, from 
behind the Wesleyan Citopel-keeper’s house. And as it appeared 
it burst into music. First a purple banner, upheld on crimson 
poles with gilded lance-points ; then a brass band in full note ; 
and then children, children, children — Uttle, middling, and big. 
As the {MTOcession curved down into Trafalgar Road, it grew in 
stature, until, towards the end of k, the children were as tall as 
the adults who walked fussily as hens, proudly as peacocks, on 
its flank. And last came a railway lony on which dozens of 
tiny infants had been permed ; and the horses of the lorry were 
ribboned and their manes and tails tightly plaited; on that 
grand day they could not be allowed to protect themselves 
against flies ; they were sacrificial animals. 

A power not himself drew Edwin to the edge of the pave- 
asent He could read on the immense banner: ^Moorthome 
Sl John’s Sunday School.’* These, then, were churdi folk. 
And indeed the nesct mommit be descried a curate among the 
peacocks. The procession made another curve into Wedgwood 
Street, on its way to the supreme rendeavoos hi St Luke’s 
Square. The band blared ; the crimaon dbeeks of the trumpeters 
sucked in and out ; the drummer leaned backwards to balance 
his burden, and banged. Every soul of the variegated company, 
big and little, was in a persptratioii. The staggering beaim of 
the purple banner, who bdd the great poles in leathern sockets 
slung from the shoulders, and their acolytes before and behind 
who kqpt the banner upright by straining at crimson halyards, 
sweated most of aB. Every foot was grey widi dost, and the 
dark tronsera of hofB and men ahowed dust The steamy whiff 
of homanity strudi; Edwin’s aostiik Up WH and down dale 
die pvocesmon had already walked mm two milea. Yol k wia 
alert, joyoiMi, and eapectaat: a chattaiiag proceiiMMi. Rrom 
the karry roee a continuons fiunt ahiiak of infinstSa wriiccn 
Mmim |sas saddoned as by pathoa I b sis ve that as ha gmed 
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at the procession waggling away along Wedgwood Street he 
saw Sunday schools in a new light. 

And that was the opening of the day. There were; to be 
dozens of such processions. Some would start only in th^ town 
itself; but others were coming from the villages like Red^ Cow, 
five sultry miles o& 


III 

A young woman under a sunshade came slowly along 
Wedgwood Street She was wearing a certain discreet amount 
of finery, but her clothes did not fit well, and a thin mantle 
was arranged so as to lessen as much as possible the obviousness 
of the fact that she was about to become a mother. The 
expression of her face was discontented and captious. Edwin 
did not see her until she was close upon him, and then; he 
immediately became self-conscious and awkward. 

** Hello, Clara ! ” he greeted her, with his instinctive warm, 
transient smile, holding out his hand sheepishly. It was a most 
extraordinary and amazing thing that he could never regard the 
ceremony of shaking hands with a relative as other than an 
affectation of punctilio. Happily he was not wearing his hat; 
had it been on his head he would never have taken it off, and 
yet would have cursed himself for not doing so. 

**We are grand!” exclaimed Clara, limply taking his hand 
and dropping it as an article of no interest In her voice there 
was still some echo of former sprightliness. The old Clara in 
her had not till that moment beheld the smart and novel curves 
of Edwin’s Shillitoe suit, and the satiric cry came unbidden from 
her heart 

Edwm gave an uneasy laugh, which was merely the outlet 
for his disgust Not that he was specially disgusted with Clara, 
for indeed marriage had assuaged a little the tediousness of some 
of her mannerisms, even if it had taken away from her charm. 
He was disgusted more oomiwehensively by the tradition, 
universal in his class and in most classes, according to which 
relatives could not be formally polite to one another. He 
obeyed the tradition as slavishly as anyone, but often said to 
hiniself ftmt be would violate the sacred if only be could 
count on a suitable response ; be knew that be could not < 
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on 3 suitable response; and he had no mind to be in the 
excruciating position of one who, having started ** God save the 
Queen’* at a meeting, finds himself alone in the song. Why 
could not he and Clara behave together as, for instance, he and 
Janet Orgreave would behave together, with dignity, with worldli- 
ness, with mutual deference? But no! It was impossible, and 
would ever be so. They had been too brutally intimate, and 
the result was firemediable. 

** SAe^s got no room to talk about personal appearance, any> 
way I ** he thought sardonically. 

There was another extraordinary and amazing thing. He 
was ashamed of her condition ! He could not help the feeling. 
In vain he said to himself that her condition was natural and 
proper. In vain he remembered the remark of the sage that a 
yoimg woman in her condition was the most beautiful sight in 
the world. He was ashamed of it And he did not think it 
beautiful; he thought it ugly. It worried him. What, — ^his 
sister? Other men’s sisters, yes; but his! He forgot that he 
himself had been bom. He could scarcely bear to k>ok at 
Qara. Her face was thin, and changed in colour; her eyes 
were unnaturally lustrous and large, bold and fatigued; she 
looked ill, really ill; and she was incredibly unomamental 
And this was she whom he could remember as a graceful child 1 
And it was all perfectly correct and even laudable I So much 
10 that young Clara undoubtedly looked down, now, as from a 
superior height, upon both himself and Maggie ! 

" Where’s father ? ” she asked. Just shut my sunshade.” 

**0h! Somewhere about I expect he’ll be along in a 
minute. Albert coming?” He followed her into the shop. 

** Alberti” she protested, shocked. Albert can’t possibly 
oome till one o’clock. Didn’t you know he’s one of the prindpal 
stewards in St Luke’s Square? He says we aren’t to wait dinner 
for him if he isn’t prompt” 

**Ofa I” Bdwin replied, and put the sunshade on the counter. 

Clara sat down heavily cm a chair, and b^n to fim herself 
with a handkerchief. In spite ct the beat of exercise her face 
was of a palUd yellow. 

”I suppose you’re going to stay here aU morning?” Bdwiu 
iaqiiired. 
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Mud Clara, “you don’t see me walkii^ up and 
down the streets all morning, do you? Albert said I was to. be 
sure and go upstairs at once and not move. He said there’d | be 
plenty to see for a long time yet from the sitting-room window, 
and then afterwards I could lie down.” \ 

Albert said ! Albert said ! Clara’s intonation of this frequept 
phrase always jarred on Edwin. It implied that Albert 
the supreme fount of wisdom and authority in Buriley. Whereas 
to Edwin, Albert was in fact a mere tedious, self-important 
manufacturer in a small way, with whom he had no ideas in 
common. “A decent fellow at bottom,” the fastidious Edwin 
was bound to admit to himself by reason of slight glimpses 
which he had had of Albert’s uncou^ good-nature ; but pietistic, 
overbearing, and without humour. 

“Where’s Maggie?” Clara demanded. 

“ 1 think she’s putting her things on,” said Edwin. 

“But didn’t she understand 1 was coming early?” Clara’s 
voice was querulous, and she frowned. 

“I don’t know,” said Edwin. 

He felt that if they remained together for hours, he and 
Clara would never rise above this plane of conversation — personal, 
factual, perfectly devoid of wide interest. They would never 
readb an exchange of general ideas ; they never had done. He 
did not think that Clara had any general ideas. 

“ I bear you’re getting frightfully thick with the Orgreaves,” 
Clara observ^ with a malicious accent and smile, as if to imply 
that he was getting frightfully above himself, and —simul- 
taneously — ^that the Oigreaves were after all no better than 
other people. 

“Who told you that?” He walked towards the doorway 
uneasily. The worst was that he could not successfully preleiid 
that th^ sisterly attacks were lost on him. 

“ Never mind who told me,” said Clara. 

Her voice toedr on a sadden charming roguish quality, sad 
he could hear again die girl of fourteen. His heart at once 
wrftened to her. The impartial and unmoved spec^toc that 
sat somewhere in Edwin, as in everybody who possesses srtsilic 
sensibility, wstdiing his secret Ufe as from a coming lower, 
thought how strange this was. He stared out uM the simet. 
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And tiien a &ce appeared at the aperture Idt by the removed 
shutter. It was Janet Orgreave’s, and it hesitatsd. Edwin 
gave a nervous start 


IV 

Janet was all in white i^in, and her sunshade was white, 
with regular circular holes in it to let dirough spots of sunlight 
idiich fledred h« face. Edwin had not recovered from the 
blow of her apparition just at that moment when he saw Hilda 
Lessways beyond her. Hilda was slate-coloured, and had a 
Made su nsh ad e . His heart began to thump; it might have 
been a dramatic and dai^erous crisis that had suddenly come 
about And to Edwin the situatiem did in fact present itself as 
critical: hk dster behind, and these two so <hffetent girls in 
front Yet thoe was nothing critical in it whatsoever. He shook 
hands as in a dream, wondering what he diould do, trying to 
summon out of himself man of the world. 

•* Do come in,” he m^ed them, hoping drey would retese. 
na We mustn’t come in,” said Janet, smiling giate- 
fuBy. Hilda did not smile ; she had not even smiled in ■halting 
hands ; and she had Aaken hands without convictiem. 

Edwin heard a hurried step in the shop, and then the voice 
of Maggie, maternal and protective; in a low exclamation of 
Burpiiae: "You, dearl” And then the sound of a smaddng 
kiss, and Qara's voice, thin, weak, and ctmfiding : “ Yes, I’ve 
ooBse.” “ Cone tqwtairs, do I” said Magpe imploringly. “Come 
and be comfortable.” Then steps, oeanr^ to be he^ as the 
sisten 1^ the ahop at the bach. The solicitude of Magg^ for 
Claia during dm iaat few months had seemed wonderful to 
Edwin, aa also Clan’s occasional diildlike acceptance of it 

you must come ini” he said more boldly to the visHoi^ 
adcing himself whether either Janet or Hilda had can^ al|^ of 
tua siators in the gfoom of the shop. 

They entered, Hilda styi^. Bach with the same gesture 
dosed her patased befene passing tbioo|^ Ac dit between the 
thutteiB inte the deep shade. But idiereas Jnnet amtted whh 
ideaaaat aadicipatioo m though she was goii^ inlo heaven, 
Hilda wrinkled h« toehead wfam her pmasd vrauld not sdbside at 
the: 
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Janet talked of the Centenary ; said they had decided only 
that morning to come down into the town and see whatever was^ 
to be seen; said with an angelic air of apologizing to the| 
Centenary that up at Lane End House they had certainly been\ 
under-estimating its importance and its interest as a spectacle 
said that it was most astonishing to see all the shops closed. \ 
And Edwin interjected vague replies, pulling the chair out of the \ 
little ebonised cubicle so that they could both sit down. And 
Hilda remained silent. And Edwin’s thoughts were diving 
darkly beneath Janet’s chatter as in a deep sea beneath light 
waves. He heard and answered Janet with a minor part of his 
being that functioned automatically. 

“She’s a caution!” reflected the main Edwin, obsessed in 
secret by Hilda Lessways. Who could have guessed, by looking 
at her, ^at only three evenings before she had followed him in 
the night to question him, to squeeze his hand, and to be rude 
to him? Did Janet know? Did anyone? No! He felt sure 
that he and she had the knowledge of that interview to them- 
selves. She sat down glum, almost glowering. She was no more 
worldly than Maggie and Clara were worldly. Than they, she 
had no more skill to be sociable. And in appearance she was 
scarcely more stylish. But she was not as they, and it was 
useless vindictively to disparage her by pretending that she was. 
She could be passionate concerning Victor Hugo. She was 
capable of disturbing herself about the abstract question of 
bdiet He had not heard her utter a single word in the way of 
common girlish conversation. 

The doubt again entered his mind whether indeed her visit 
to the porch of the new house had been due to a genuine 
interest in abstract questions and not to a fancy for himsdf. 
“Yes,” he reflected, “that must have been it.” 

In two days his pride in the affair had lost its first acuteness, 
though it had continued to brighten every moment of his life, 
and diough he had not ceased to rq;ret that he had no intimate 
fijend to whom he could recount it in solemn and delidous 
intimacy. Now, philosophically, he stamped on bis pride as on a 
fire. And be aflfected to be relieved at the decbion that the girl 
had been moved by naught but a sort of fimatidsin* But he 
was not rdieved by the decision. The decismn itsdf was no 
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genuine. He still clung to the notion that she had followed 
him for himself. He preferred thal she should have taken a 
fancy to him, even though he discovered no charm in her, no 
beauty, no solace, nothing but matter for repulsion. He wanted 
her to think of him, in spite of his distaste for her ; to think of 
him hopelessly. ^^You are an ass!” murmured the impartial 
watcher in the conning tower. And he was. But he did not 
care. It was*agreeable thus to be an ass. . . . His pride flared 
up again, and instead of stampmg he blew on it. 

“By Jove!” he thought, eyeing her slyly, “Pll make you 
show your hand — you see if I don’t ! You think you can play 
with me, but you can’t ! ” He was as violent against her as U 
she had done him an injury instead of having squeezed his hand 
in the dark. Was it not injurious to have snapped at him, when 
he refused her invitation to stand by her against the wall in the 
porch, “You needn’t be afraid”? Janet would never have said 
such a thing. If only she resembled Janet ... 1 

During all this private soliloquizing, Edwin’s mien of mild 
nervousness never hardened to betray his ferocity, and he smd 
nothing that might not have been said by an innocuous idiot 
The paper boy, arrayed richly, slipped apologetically into the 
shop. He had certain packets to take out for delivery, and be 
was late. Edwin nodded to him distantly. The conversation 
languished 

Then the head of Mr. Orgreave appeared in the aperture. 
The architect seemed amused Edwin could not understand 
how be had ever stood in awe of Mr. Orgreave, who, with all his 
distinction and expensiveness, was the most companionable 
person in the world 

“ Oh I Father ! ” cried Janet. “ What a deceitful thing you 
ure! Do you know, Mr. Edwin, he po(^<poohed us coming 
lown : he said he was far too busy for such childish things as 
Centenaries ! And look at him I ” 

Mr. Orgreave, whose suit, hat, and necktie were a harmony 
»f elegant greys, smiled with paternal ease, and swung his cane. 
' Come along, now I Don’t let’s miss anything. Come along« 
^ow, Edwin, you’re coming, aren’t you?” 

’’Did you ever see such a child?” murmured Janet, adcdng 
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Edwin tamed to die paper boy. “Just find my fiitber 
befme you go,” he commanded. “Tell him I’ve gone, and aA 
him if yon aie to pat the shatter up." The paper boy respm- 
folly promised obedience. And Edwin was Uiat ^ 
fcwbidding Hilda was there to witness his authority. 

Janet went out first Hilda hesitated; and Edwin, havi^ 
taken his hat from its hook in the cubide, stood attendio^ her i^t 
the aperture. He was sorry that he could not nurupstairs for k 
walking-stick. At last she seemed to dedde to leave, yet left 
with apparent rductance. Edwm followed, giving a final glance 
at the boy, who was tying a parcel hurriedly. Mr. Orgreave and 
his daughter were ten yards off, arm-in-arm. Edwin fell into step 
with Hilda Lessways. Janet looked round, and smiled and 
bedconed. “I wonder,” said Edwin to himself, “what the 
devil’s going to hr^ipen now? I’ll take my oath she stayed 
hiihiivt on purpose I Well ...” This swa^ering audadty 
was within. Without, even a skilled observer could have seen 
nothing but a fiiint, sheepish smile. And his heart was thumpiog 
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THE BOTTOM OF THE SQUARE 

I 

A nother procession — that of the Old Church Sunday 
school— came up, with standards floating and drums 
beating, out of the steepness of Woodisun Bank, and turned into 
Wedgwood Street, which thenceforward was loosely thronged by 
procession and sightseers. The importance of the festival was 
now quite manifest, for at the end of the street could be seen 
St Luke’s Square, massed with human beii^ in movement 
Osmond Orgreave and his daughter were lost to view in the 
brave crowd; but after a little, Edwin distinctly saw Janet’s 
ronshade leave Wedgwood Street at the comer of the Wedgwood 
Institution and bob slowly into the Codk Yard, whidt was a 
narrow thoroughfare leading to the marketplace and the Town 
Hall, and so to the top of St Luke’s Square. He said nothing, 
and kept straight on along Wedgwood Street past tiie Covered 
Mariret 

hope you didn’t catch cold in the rain the other night,” 
he remarked— grimly, as he thought 

”I should have thought it would have bemi you who were 
more likely to catch cold,” Hilda replied, in her curt manner. She 
lodced in front oi her. The words seem to him to carry a double 
meaning. Suddenly dre moved her head, glanced fuO at him for 
an instant, and ghmced behind her. "Where ate they?” dm 
inquired. 

"The oiben? Aren’t they m front) mm be aome- 
where aboift.” 

Ujileas Ae alao had marked thdr deviation iido the Code 
Yardt lAy had Ae glanced bdvind hm in atitini ^ 
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were? She knew as well as he that they had started in front 
He could only deduce that she had been as willing as himself to 
lose Mr. Orgreave and Janet Just then an acquaintance raised 
his hat to Edwin in acknowledgment of the lady’s presente, and 
he responded with pride. Whatever his private attitude to Hilda, 
he was undeniably proud to be seen in the streets with a disdain- 
ful, aloof girl unknown to the town. It was an expe^ence 
entirely new to him, and it flattered him. He desirftd to\look 
long at her face, to examine her expression, to make up his mind 
about her ; but he could not, because they were walking side by 
side. The sole manifestation of her that he could judge wm 
her voice. It was a remarkable voice, rather deep, with a sort of 
chiselled intonation. The cadences of it fell on the ear softly 
and yet ruthlessly, and when she had finished speaking you 
became aware of silence, as after a solemn utterance of destiny. 
What she happened to have been saying seemed to be immaterial 
to the effect, which was physical, vibratory. 

II 

At the border of St Luke’s Square, junction of eight streets, 
true centre of the town’s traffic, and the sole rectangular open 
space enclosed completely by shops, they found a line of con- 
stables which yielded only to processions and to the bearers of 
special rosettes. ' The Square,’ as it was called by those who 
inhabited it, had been chosen for the historic scene of the day 
because of its pre-eminent claim and suitability ; the least of its 
advantages — its slope, from the top of which it could be easily 
dominated by a speaker on a platform— would alone have secured 
for it the honours of the Centenary. 

As the police cordon closed on the procession from the Old 
Church, definitely dividing the spectators from the spectacle, it 
grew clear that At spectators were in the main a shabby lot; 
persons without any social standing ; unkempt idlers, goc^*for- 
nothings, wastrels, day-whitened pot-girls who had to woric even 
on that day, and who fiad run out for a few moments in their 
flannel aprons to stare, and a few score ragamuffins, whose parents 
were too poor or too careless to make them soperfidaBy present 
able enough to figure in a procession. Nearly the whole respect* 
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ability of the town was either fussily marshalling processions or 
gazing down at them in comfort from the multitudinous open 
windows of the Square. The * leads ’ over the projecting windows 
of Baines’s, the chief draper’s, were crowded with membeis of 
the ruling caste. 

And eTen within the Square, it could be seen, between the 
towering backs of constables, that the spectacle itself was diiefly 
made up* of indigence bedecked. The thousands of perspiring 
children, penned like sheep, and driven to and fro like sheep by 
anxious and officious rosettes, nearly all had the air of poverty 
decently putting the best face on itself; they were nearly all, 
beneath their vague sense of importance, wistful with the resigned 
fatalism of the young and of the governed. They knew not pre- 
cisely why they were there; but merely that they had been 
commanded to be there, and that they were hot and thirsty, and 
that for weeks they had been learning hymns by heart for this 
occasion, and that the occasion was glorious. Many of the 
rosettes themselves had a poor, driven look. None of these 
bought suits at Shillitoe’s, nor millinery at Baines’s. None of 
them gave orders for printing, nor had preferences in the form 
of ledgers, nor held views on Victor Hugo, nor drank wine, nor 
yearned for perfection in the art of social intercourse. To 
Edwin, who was just beginning to touch the planes of worldliness 
and of dilettantism in art, to Edwin, with the mysterious and 
haughty creature at his elbow, they seemed to have no more in 
common with himself and her than animals had. And he 
wondered by virtue of what decree he, in the Shillitoe suit, and 
the grand house waiting for him up at Bleakridge, had been 
lifted up to splendid ease above the squalid and pitiful human 
welter. 


Ill 

Such musings were scarcely more than subconscious in him^ 
He stood now a few inches behind Hilda, and, above these 
thoughts, and beneath the stir and strident glitter and noise of 
the crawling ant-heap, his mind was intensdy occupied trilh 
Hilda’s ear and bar nostriL He could watch her now at leisure, 
for the changeful interest of the scene made eMversalUHi im* 
aeodSHUfy and euen inept WbataMbel WhaiauMMili Bmy 
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curve of her features seemed to express a fine arrogant acrimony 
and harsh truculence. At any rate she was not half alif e ; she 
was alive in every particle of herself. She gave off anti^thies 
as a liquid gives off vapour. Moods passed across her| intent 
face like a wind over a field Apparently she was so rapi as to 
be unaware that her sunshade was not screening her. Siiidness 
prevailed among her moods. 

The mild Edwin said secretly: 

** By Jove 1 If I had you to myself, my lady, Fd soon teach 
you a thing or two 1 ” He was quite sincere, tco. 

His glance, roving, discovered Mrs. Hamps above him, ten 
feet over his head, at the comer of the Baines balcony. He 
flushed, for he perceived that she must have been waiting to 
catch him. She was at her most stately and most radiant, won- 
derful in lavender, and she poured out on him the full opulence 
of a proud recognition. 

Everybody should be made aware that Mrs. Hamps was 
greeting her adored nephew, who was with a lady friend of the 
Orgreaves. 

She leaned slightly from her cane chair. 

** Isn’t it a beautiful sight?” she cried. Her voice sounded 
dun and weak against the complex din of the Square. 

He nodded, smiling. 

I think it’s a beautiful sight!” she cried once more, 
ecstatic. People turned to see whom she was addressing. 

But thou^ he nodded again he did not think it was a 
beautifttl right. He thought it was a disconcerting sight, a sight 
vexatioos and troublesome. And he was in no way tranquillised 
bf the reflection that every town in Bmland had ibe same sii^t 
to show at that hour. 

And moreover, antktpatmg their next interview, he could, in 
fimcy, plainly hear his Aunt Clara saying, with hopeless, longing 
benignancy: **Ohf Edwin, how I ds wish I could have seen 
you in the Square^ bearing your part t ” 

Hilda seemed to be obliviotm of Mrs. Hamps’s ejaculations, 
but immediately afterwards she straightened her badk, with a 
gesture that Edwin knew, and staring into his eyes said, as it 
wme lessntfidly — 

Weli* they evidently aren’t beiel’’ 
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And looked with scorn among the sightseers. It was clear 
that the crowd contamed nobody of the rank and stamp of the 
O^greaves. 

“ They may have gone np the Cock Yard— if you know where 
that is,” said Edwia 

MWell, don’t you think we’d better find them somehow?” 



CHAPTER XIl 


THE TOP OF THE SQUARE 
I 

I N making the detour through the Cock Yard to reach St 
Luke’s Square again at the top of it, the only members of 
the Orgreave clan whom they encountered were Jimmie and 
Johnnie, who, on hearing of the disappearance of their father 
and Janet, merely pointed out that their father and Janet were 
notoriously always getting themselves lost, owing to gross care- 
lessness about whatever they happened to be doing. The 
youths then departed, saying that the Bursley show was nothing, 
and that they were going to Hanbridge ; they conveyed the idea 
that Hanbridge was the only place in the world for self-respectmg 
men of fashion. But before leaving they informed Edwin that 
a fellow at the comer of die Square was letting out rather useful 
barrels on lease. This fellow proved to be an odd-jobman who 
had been dischaiged from the Duke of Wellington Vaults in the 
market-place for consistently intemperate language, but whose 
tongue was such that he had persuaded the landlord on this 
occasion to let him borrow a dosen stout empty barrels, and die 
police to let him dispose them on the pavement Every barrel 
was occupied, and, perceiving this, Edwin at once beame bold 
widi die barrel-man. He did not comfortably fancy himiwlf 
perched prominent on a barrel with Hilda Lessways by his ^ 
but he could enjoy talking about it, and he wished to show Hjlda 
that he could be as dashing as those young sparks, Jimmie and 
Johnnie. 

*'Now, mester P* shouted the baneknan thickly, in leqionse 
to Edwin's ury remark, "these 'ere two chaps 11 shunt off for 
di* price of a quart 1” He indicated a coupk of batrel-teoants of 
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hit own tribe, who instantly jumped down, touching their soiled 
caps. They were part of the barrel-man’s machinery for increas- 
ing profits. Edwin could not withdraw. His very cowardice 
forced him to be audacious. By the time he had satisfied the 
clawing greed of three dirty hands, the two barrels had cost him 
a shilling. Hilda’s only observation was, as Edwin helped hei 
to the plateau of the barrel : I do wish they wouldn’t spit on 
their money.” All barrels being now let to hana fide tenants 
and paid for, the three men sidled hastily away in order to drink 
luck to Sunday schools in the Duke of Wellington’s Entire. 
And Edwin, mounting the barrel next to Hilda’s, was thinking : 
“ I’ve been done over that job. 1 ought to have got them for 
sixpence.” He saw how expensive it was, going about with 
delicately nurtured women. Never would he have offered a 
barrel to Maggie, and even had he done so Maggie would 
assuredly have said that she could make shift well enough 
without one. 

**lt’8 simply perfect for seeing,” exclaimed Hilda, as he 
achieved her altitude. Her tone was almost cordiaL He felt 
surprisingly at ease. 


n 

The whole Square was now suddenly revealed as a swarmmg 
mass of heads, out of which rose banners and pennons that were 
cruder in tint even than the frocks and hats of the little girls and 
the dresses and bonnets of their teachers ; the men, too, by their 
neckties, scarves, and rosettes, added colour to colour. All the 
windows were chromatic with the hues of bright costumes, and 
from many windows and from every roof that had a flagstaff 
flags waved heavily against the gorgeous sky. At the bottom of 
the Square the lorries with infants had been arranged, and each 
looked like a bank of variegated flowers. The prindpal bands — 
that is to say, all the bands that could be trusted — ^were collected 
round the bmae platform at the top of the Square, and Am 
vast sun-reflectmg euphoniums, trumpets, and emmets made a 
glittering eirde about the offidals and ministers and thm yrifm 
and women. All denominations, for one day only, fiatemised 
eflusively together on that platform ; tot princes of the royal 
house, and the Archbishop of Caaterbuiy and the Imd Mayor 
in 
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of London had urged that it should be so* The PrimitiTe 
Methodists’ parson discovered himself next but one pb Father 
Milton, who on any other day would have been 4 Popish 
priest, and whose wooden substitute for a wife ^as the 
queen on a chessboard And on all these the sun^ blazed 
torridly. \ 

And almost in the middle of the Square an immense purple 
banner bellied in the dusty breeze, saying in large gold letters, 
**The Blood of the Lamb,” together with the name of some 
Sunday school, which Edwin from his barrel could not 
decipher. 

iliCT a hoary white*tied notability on the platform raised 
bis right arm very high, and a bugle called, and a voice 
that had filled fields in exciting times of religious revival 
floated in thunder across the enclosed Square, easily domina- 
ting it — 

“ Let us sing," 

And the conductor of the eager massed bands set them free 
with a gesture, and after they had played a stave, a small 
stentorian choir at the back of the platform broke forth, and in 
a moment the entire multitude, at first raggedly, but soon in 
good unison, was singing — 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee; 

Let the wnter and the blood, 

From Ihy riven side which flowed* 

Be of sin the double cure: 

Qeanse from guilt and make me purs* 

'Die volume of sound was overwhelming* Its crashing fmct 
was miough to sweep people from barrels* Edwin could feel 
moisture m his eyes, and he dared not look at Hilda. ** Why 
the deuce do I want to cry?’’ he asked himself angrily, and was 
ashamed. And at the banning of the second vene^ when the 
glittering instruments blared forth anew, and the iimumeimble 
voices, hig^ and loud, infimtile and aged, flooded swiMy over 
their brassy notes, subduing them, the effect on Edwin was 
the same again : a tightening of the diroat, and a squeesin^ down 
of the eyelids* Why was it? Through a mist he read the 
words “The Blood of the Lambb** *»d be eoiitd psctufe the 
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rifen trunk of a man dying, and a torrent of blood flowing there^ 
from, and people like his Auntie Clara and his brother-in-law 
Albmt plunging ecstatically into the liquid in order to be white 
The picture came again in the third verse, — ^the red fountains and 
the frantic bathers. 

Then die notability raised his arm once more, and took off 
his bat, and all the males on the platform took off their hats, and 
presently every' boy and man in the Square had uncovered his 
head to the strong sunshine ; mid at last Edwin had to do the 
same, and only the policemen, by virtue of their high of5c^ 
could dare to affront the majesty of God. And the reverberating 
voice cried — 

**Oh, most merciful Lord! Have pity upon us. We are 
brands plucked from the burning." And continued for several 
minutes to descant upon the theme of everlasting torture by 
incandescence and thirst. Nominally addressing a deity, but in 
fisct preaching to his audience, he announced that, even for the 
veriest infant on a lorry, there was no escape from the eternal 
fires save by complete immersion in the blood. And he was so 
convinced and convincing that an imaginative nose could have 
detected the odour of burnt flesh. And all the while the great 
purple banner waved insistently : ^ The Blood of the Lamb." 

Ill 

When the prayer was finished for the benefit of the little 
ones, another old and favourite hymn had to be sung. (None 
but the classical lyrics of British Christianity had found a place 
in the prc^;ramme of the great day.) Guided by the orchestra, 
the youth of Borsley and the maturity thereof chanted with 
gusto--- 

There Is a fomitein filled with blood 
Drawa from Emmaanert vetns; 

And siimers, (dunged beneath that flood. 

Lose all th^ guilty stalaa. 

. 0 * * « . » 

I>eu lamb, Th, pndow blaod— * 

Bdwih, fike everybody, knew emy line of die poMB. WUh 
the puple banner wavii^t there a bfe^ motto, be fbiemw each 
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sanguinary detail of the verse ere it came to him from the shrill 
childish throats. And a phrase from another hymn jUimped from 
somewhere in his mind just as William Cowper’s ended and a 
speech commenced. The phrase was ‘India’s coitl strand.’ 
In thinking upon it he forgot to listen to the speech. \ He saw 
the dags, banners, and pennons floating in the sunshine dind in the 
heavy breeze ; he felt the reverberation of the tropic stin on his 
head ; he saw the crowded humanity of the Square attired in its 
crude, "primary colours ; he saw the great brass serpentine instru- 
ments gleaming; he saw the red dais; he saw, bursting with 
infancy, the immense cars to which were attached the fantastic- 
ally plaited horses; he saw the venerable zealots on the dais 
raving lest after all the institutions whose centenary they had 
met to honour should not save these children from hopeless and 
excruciating torture for ever and ever ; he saw those majestic 
purple folds in the centre embroidered with the legend of the 
blood of the mystic Paschal Lamb ; he saw the meek, stupid, and 
superstitious faces, all turned one way, all for the moment under 
the empire of one horrible idea, all convinced that the conse- 
quences of sins could be prevented by an act of belief, all gloating 
over inexhaustible tides of blood. And it seemed to him that he 
was not in England any longer. It seemed to him that in the 
dim cellars under the shambles behind the Town Hall, where 
he had once been, there dwelt, squatting, a strange and savage 
god who would blast all those who did not enter his presence 
dripping with gore, be they child or grandfather. It seemed to 
him that the drums were tom-toms, and Baines’s a bazaar. He 
could fit every detail of the scene to harmonize with a vision of 
India’s coral strand 

There was no mist before his eyes now. His sight was so 
dear that he could distinguish his father at a window of the 
Bank, at the other top comer of the Square. Part of his mind 
was so idle that he could wonder how his father had contrived to 
get there, and whether Maggie was staying at home with Qara. 
But the visualization oi India’s coral strand in St Luke’s Square 
persisted A phrase in the speech loosed some catch in him, 
and be turned saddenly to Hilda, and in an intimate haltwhispet 
murmured*^ 

“ More blood I** 
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'^What?** she harshly questioned But he knew that she 
understood. 

“Well,” he said audaciously, “look at it! It only wants 
the Ganges at the bottom of the Square 

No one heard save she. But she put her hand on his arm 
protestingly. “ Even if we don’t believe,” said she — ^not harshly, 
but imploringly, “ we needn’t make fun.” 

• fVe don’t believe’! And that new tone of entreaty ! She 
had compr^ended without explanation. She was a weird 
woman. Was there another creature, male or female, to whom 
he would have dared to say what he had said to her? He had 
chosen to say it to her because he despised her, because he 
wished to trample on her feelings. She roused the brute in 
him, and perhaps no one was more astonished than himself to 
witness the brute stirring. Imagine saying to the gentle and 
sensitive Janet: “It only wants the Ganges at the bottom of 
the Square ” He could not 

They stood silent, gazing and listening. And the sun went 
hither in the sky and blazed down more cruelly. And then the 
speech ended, and the speaker wiped his head with an enormous 
handkerchief. And the multitude, led by the brazen instruments, 
which in a moment it overpowered, was singing to a solemn air — 

When I Sttnrey the wondrous cross 
On which die Prince of Glory died, 

My richest gain I count hut 1cm, 

And pour contempt on all ray pride. 

Hilda shook her head. 

“What^s the matter?” he asked, leaning towards her from 
his baneL 

“That’s the most splendid religious verse ever written I ” she 
said passionately. “You can say what you like. It’s worth 
while beUeving anything, if you can sing words like that and 
mean diem i ” 

She had an air of restramed fury. 

But fancy exciting herself over a hymn ! 

** Yes, it is fine, that is I ” he agreed. 

**I>oydtt know who wrote it?” tdie demanded menacingiy* 

” I'm afifaid 1 don't remember,” he said. The hymn was one 
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of Us earliett recoHecdons, bat it had nerer occurred to him to 
be corioac ai to its authorship. j'l 

Her lips sneered. " Dr. Watts, of coarse ! ** she si|apped. 

He could hear her, beneath the tremendoos dtalltii^ from 
die Sqnare, repeating ibt words to herself with her p|eciae and 
impresshre articolation. 



CHAPTER Xin 


THE OLDEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHEB 
I 

F rom the elevation of his barrel Edwin could survey, in the 
lordly and negligent manner of people on a height, all the 
detail (tf his immediate surroundmgs. Presently, in common 
with Hilda and the other aristocrats of barrels, he became aware 
of the increased vivacity of a scene whidi was passing at a little 
distance, near a hokey-pokey barrow. The chief actors in the 
afisur ai^eared to be a young policeman, the owner of the hokey- 
pokey bMurrow, and an old man. It speedily grew into one of 
those episodes whidr, occurring on the outskhts of some episode 
immen^y greater, draw too much attrition to themselves and 
thereby outrage the sense of proportion residing in most plain 
men, and especially in most policemen. 

*' Gve him a ha'porth o' hokey,” said a derisive voice. ** He 
hasn't got a tooth in lus head, but it wants no chewmg, hdcey 
does na'." There was a general guffirw &om the litde nd}bie 
abmit the barrow. 

"Aye! GivettS8omeo'that!'’aaidtbepipiDg, silly voice of 
dw old man. " But I mun' get to that diere platform. Pm tdling 
ye. Pm telling all of ye." He made a senUe plur^e against die 
bo^ of die pdiceman, as against a moveless barricade, and then 
his hat was awry and it fell ol^ and somebody lifted it into the 
air with a neat kid: so that it dropped on die barrow. AQ 
lang^ The old man laughed. 

“Now, <dd sodger," said the hot pdiceman cur^. “None 
y ddil None o’ diis I I advise ye dvilly to be rpaet; diaPs 
whit I advise ye. You can't go on th' pUtform without a 
ddkot* 
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“ Nay I ” piped the old man. “ Don’t I tell ye I lost, it down 
th’Sytch!” 

"And where’s yer rosette?” ^ 

“Never had any rosette,” the old man replied, "^’m th' 
oldest Sunday-schoo’ teacher i’ th’ Five Towns. Ayeh Fifty 
years and mmre since I was Super at Tomhill Primitive Sunday 
schoo’, and all Tumhill knows on it. And Pve got to get on 
that there (datform. Pm th’ oldest Sunday-schoo’ teadier i* th* 
Rve Towns. And I was Super " 

Two ribald youngsters intoned 'Super, Super,* and another 
person unceremoniously jammed the felt hat on the old man’s 
head. 

" It’s nowt to me if ye was forty Supers,” said the policeman, 
with menacing disdain. 'Tve got my orders, and I’m not here 
to be knocked about Where did ye have yer last drink ? ” 

"No wine, no beer, nor spirit-uous liquors have I tasted for 
sixty-one years omie Martinmas,” whimpered the old man. 
And he gave another lurch agamst the policeman. " My name’s 
Shushions 1 ” And he r^ieated in a frantic treUe, " My name’s 
Shushions!” 

" Go and bury thysen, owd gaffer ! ” a Herculeui young oc^er 
advised him. 

"Why,” murmured Hilda, with a riuup frown, "that must 
be poor old Mr. Shushions from Turnhill, and they’re guying 
him ! You must stop it Something must be done at race.” 

She jumped down feveri^y, and Edwin had to do likewise. 
He wrmder^ how he should conduct himself so as to emoge 
creditably from the situadmi. He fdt himself, and had always 
fdt hims^ to be the last man in the worid capable of figuring 
wtrii anriiority in a public altercation. He loathed puUic 
altercatioDS. The name of Shushions mutit nntfiim; to him ; he 
had fimgotten it, if indeed he had ever wittingly heard it And 
he did not at first recognise tihe old maa Descended fimn the 
barrd.'he was merely an item in the loose-padred crowd. Ai, 
in the wake of Hild^ he pushed widi fidse eagerness bd;ireen 
stubbrnn shoulders, he heard the bands striidog up aipdn. 
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Approaching, he saw that the old man was very old. And 
then memory stirred. He began to surmise that he had met the 
wizened face before, that he knew something about it And the 
face brought up a picture of the shop door and of his father 
standing beside it, a long time ago. He recalled his last day 
at school Yes, of course! This was the old man named 
Shushions, some sort of an acquaintance of his father's. This 
was the old man who had wept a surprising tear at sight of him, 
Edwin. The incident was so far off that it might have been 
recorded in history books. He had never seen Mr. Shushions 
since. And the old man was changed, nearly out of recognition. 
The old man had lived too long ; he had survived his dignity ; 
he was now nothing but a bundle of capricious and obstinate 
instincts set in motion by ancient souvenirs remembered at 
hazard. The front of his face seemed to have given way in 
general collapse. The Ups were in a hollow ; the cheeks were 
concave; the eyes had receded; and there were pits in the 
forehead. The pale silvery straggling hairs might have been 
counted. The wrinkled skin was of a curious brown yellow, and 
the veins, instead of being blue, were outlined in Indian red. 
The impression given was that the flesh would be unpleasant and 
uncanny to the touch. The body was bent, and the neck 
eternally cricked backward in the effort of the eyes to look up. 
Moreover the old man was in a state of neglect. His beard 
alone proved that His dothes were dirty and had the mr of 
concealing dirt And he was dressed wtdi striking oddness. 
He wore boots that were not a pair. His collar was only fastened 
by one button, behind ; the ends oscillated like wings ; he had 
foigotten to fasten them in front ; he had forgotten to put on a 
nedttie; he had foigotten the use of buttons on all his garments. 
He had grown down into a child again, but Providence had not 
provided hhn with a nurse. 

Worse dian these merely material phenomena was the 
mumbling toothless gibber of his shrill protesting ; the glassy 
look of idmcy from bis fritigued eyes ; and dm inane smile and 
impotent frown that altemated on his features. He was a 
horrible and offbosive old man. He was Tune's obscene vktim. 
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Edwin was rerolted bj the spectacle of the younger nien baiting 
him. He was astonished that they were so shortsighted as not 
to be able to see the image of themselTes in the ol^ man, so 
imprudent as not to think of their own future, ip utterly 
brutalized. He wanted, by the simple force of desire, tb seclude 
and shelter the old man, to protect the old man not c^ly from 
the insults of stupid and crass bullies, but from the old man 
himself from his own fatuous senility. He wanted ^o restore to 
him, by a benevolent system of pretences, the dignity and the 
self-respect which he had innocently lost, and so to keep him 
decent to the eye, if not to the ear, until death came to repair 
its omission. And it was for his own sake, for the sake of his 
own image, as much as for the sake of the old man, that he 
wanted to do thia 


III 

All that flashed through his mind and heart in a second. 

•* I know this old gentleman, at least I know him by sight,” 
Hilda was saying to the policeman. He's very well known in 
Tumhill as an old Sunday-school teacher, and Fm sure he ought 
to be on that platform.” 

Before her eye, and her predse and haughty voice, whidi 
had DO trace of the local accent, the young policeman was 
secretly abashed, and the louts fell back sheepishly. 

Yes, he's a friend of my father's, — Mr, Clayhanger, printer,” 
said Edwin, behind her. 

The old man stood blinking in the glare. 

The policeman, ignoring Hilda, glanced at Edwin, and 
touched his cap. 

^*Hi8 friends hadn't oug^t to let him out tike this, sir. 
Just look at him.” He sneered, and added: ^*Fm on point 
duty. If you ask me, I should say his friends ought to take him 
home” He said this with a peculiar mysterious emphasis, and 
looked frirtively at the louts for moral tuiqK>it in sarcasm* They 
encouraged him with grins. 

** He must be got on to the platform, somehow,” said Hilda, 
and glanced at Edwin as tf countii^g absolutely on Edwin. 
** That's what he's come for, I'm sure it means everydiuig to 
Wm,” 
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** Afe the old man droned. ** I was Super when we had 
to teach ’em their alphabet and give ’em a crust to start with. 
Many’s the man walking about in these towns i’ purple and fine 
raiment as 1 taught his letters to» and his spellings, ayt^ and his 
multiplication table, — in them days ! ” 

** That’s all very well, miss,” said the policeman, but who’s 
going to get him to the platform ? He’ll be dropping in a sun> 
stroke afdre ye can say knife.” 

** Can’t m? ” She gazed at Edwin appealingly. 

** Tak’ him into a pub 1” growled the collier, audacious. 

At the same moment two rosettes bustled up authoritatively. 
One of them was the burly Albert Benbow. For the first time 
Edwin was conscious of genuine pleasure at the sight of his 
brother-in-law. Albert was a bom rosette. 

’^Whafs aU this? What’s this? What is it?” he asked 
sharply. ” Hello 1 What? Mr. Shushions!” He bent down 
and looked close at the old man. ’’Where yon been, old 
gentleman?” He spoke loud in his ear. ” Everybody’s been 
asking for you. Smvice it well-nigh over, but ye must come 
upw” 

The old man did not appear to grasp the significance of 
Albert’s patronage. Albert turned to Edwin and winked, not 
only for Edwin’s benefit but for that of the policeman, who 
smiled in a manner that infuriated Edwin. 

” Queer old stick ! ” Albert murmured. ” No doing anything 
with him* He’s quarrelled with everybody at Tumhill. That’s 
why he wanted to come to us. And of course we weren’t going 
to refuse the oldest Sunday-school teacher in th’ Five Towns. 
He’s a oaldi. * . . Come abmg, old gentleman 1” 

Mr. Shushioos did not stir. 

^Nowv Mr. Shushions,” Hilda persuaded him in a voice 
OEquJsitdy mild, and with a lovely gesture she bent over him. 
’’Let these gentlemen lake you up to the platform. That’s what 
you’ve come for, you know»” 

Ihe transformation in her amased Edwin, who could sc« die 
tears k her eyes. The tableau of the little, silly old man 
lookinf up, and Hilda fooking down at him, with her li^ parted 
in a heavenly inidtatimi, and one gloved hand caiesskg his 
nesfuidi 4 dadk shoulder the olhm meehanicallv hsMinv the 
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pmsol aloft, — ^thif tableau was imprinted for ever on jlEdwin’s 
mind It was a vision blended in an instant and in an, instant 
dissolved, but for Kdwin it remained one of the epochal things 
of his experience. \ 

Hilda gave Edwin her parasol and quickly fastened Mr. 
Shushions’s collar, and the old man consented to be 1^ ofi 
between the two rosettes. The bands were playing the Austrian 
hymn. 

" Like to come up with your young lady friend ? ” Albert 
whispered to Edwin importantly as he went 

no, thanks.” Edwin hurriedly smiled. 

Now, old gentleman,” he could hear Albert adjuring Mr. 
Shushions, and he could see him broadly winking to the other 
rosettes and embracing the yielding crowd in his wink. 

Thus was the doddering old fool who had given his youth to 
Sunday schools when Sunday schools were not patronized by 
princes, archbishops, and lord mayors, when Sunday schools 
ware the scorn of the intelligent, and had sometimes to be held 
in paUk-houses for lack of better accommodation, — thus was 
he taken off for a show and a museum cariosity by indulgent 
and riiallow Samaritans who had not even the wit to guess that 
be had sown what they were reaping. And Darius Clayhanger 
stood oblivious at a high window of the sacred Bank. And 
Edwin, who, all unconscious, owed the very fact of his existence 
to the doting imbecile, regarded him chiefly as a figure in a 
tableau, as the chance instrument of a woman’s beautiful revela- 
tion. Mr. Shushioos’s sole crime against society was that he bad 
fiMgotten to die. 


IV 

HiUa Lessways would not return to the barrels. She was 
ticitom, and the only remark which she made bore upon die 
advisability of discovering Janet and Mr. Oigreave. They 
threaded themselves out of the moving crowd and away from the 
hokey-pokey stall and the barreb into the tranquillity of the 
market-place, where die shadow of the gold as^el at the of 
the Town Hid! spire was a mere squat shapetess stain on the 
titegular pavii^ - stmes. The sound of die Festival came 
diwdnisbed from the Squara. 
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You’re Tcry fond of poetry, aren’t you ? ” Edwin asked her, 
thinking, among many other things, of her observation upon the 
verse of Isaac Watts. 

“Of course,” she replied disagreeably. “1 can’t imagine 
anybody wanting to read anything else.” She seemed to be 
ashamed of her kindness to Mr. Shushions, and to wish to efface 
any impression of amiability that she might have made on Edwin. 
But she ccmld not have done so. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “there’s no getting ov«r it 
You’re the biggest caution I’ve ever come across ! ” His con- 
dition was one of various agitation. 

Then, just as they were passing the upper end of the Cock 
Yard, which was an archway, Mr. Orgreave and Janet appeared 
in the archway. 

“ We’ve been looking for you everywhere.” 

“ And so have we.” 

“ What have you been doing ? ” 

“ What have you been doing ? ” 

Father and daughter were gay. They had not seen much, 
but they were gay, Hilda Lessways and Edwin were not gay, 
and Hilda would characteristically make no effort to seem that 
which she was not Edwin, therefore, was driven by his own 
diffidence into a nervous light loquacity. He began the tale of 
Mr. Shushions, and Hilda punctuated it with stabs of phrases. 

Mr. Orgreave laughed. Janet listened with eager sympathy. 

“ Poor old thing ! What a shame ! ” said Janet 

But to Edwin, with the vision of Hilda’s mercifulness in his 
mind, even the sympathy cff Janet for Mr. Shushions had a 
quality of uncomprehending, facile condescension which slightly 
jarred On him. 

Die steam-car loitered into view, discharged two passengers, 
and began to manoeuvre for the return journey. 

“Oh I Do let’s go hmne by car, Gather i” cried Janet 
“ It’s too hot for anything I” 

Edwin took leave erf thmn at the car steps. Janet was the 
smtfing incarnation <rf loving-kindness. Hilda shook hands 
gmdgmg^. Through the windows of the car he saw her sfeetsily 
staring at the advotisements of the intmior. He went down the 
Cock Yard into Wedgwood Street, whence he could hear the 
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bands agab and see the pennons. He thought, "This is a 
funny way of spending a morning ! " and wondered u|iat he 
should do with himself till dinner-time. It was not|yet a 
quarter past twehre. Still, the hours had passed with (extra- 
ordinary speed. He stood aimless at be comer of the 
pavement, and people who, having had their fill (tf the sui^ and 
the spectacle in the Square, were strolling slowly away, bw a 
fiiir young man, b a stylish suit, evidently belonging te the aloof 
classes, gazbg at nothbg whatever, with his bands elegantly b 
his pocketa. 



CHAPTER XIV 


MONEY 

I 

T hings lometimes foil out in a surprising way, and the 
removal of the Clayhanger household from the comer of 
Duck Square to the heights of Bleakridge was diveisi&ed by a 
circumstance which Edwin, the person whom alone it concerned, 
had not in the least anticipated. 

It was the Monday morning after the Centmiary. Foster’s 
hugest fiimiture-van, painted all over with fine pictures at the 
van itself travelling by road, rail, and sea, stood loaded in front 
of the riiop. One van had already departed, and this second 
one, in its crammed interior, on its crowded roof, on a swinging 
platform beneaUi its floor, and on a posterior ledge supported by 
rusty chains, contained all that was left of the furniture and 
domestic goods ^lidh Darius Qayhanger had collected in half a 
century of ownenhip. The moral rifect of Foster's activity was 
always aalutaiy, in that Foster would prove to any man how 
small a space the acquisitknu of a lifetime could be made to 
occupy when the object was not to disiflay but to pack them. 
Foster could pift all your pride on to four wheda, and FoMor*s 
driver would crack a whq> and be off with the lot M ft as dioaj^ 
it were no more than a load of ooaL 

Hie pevmneot and the road were littered wi^ straw, and foe 
<tnw strajs^ ^ heaped itself at the cpm ride 

door. One huge fanae saucepan lay lorn near the doocttcp^ a 
proof that Foster eras human. For everything exempt tto 
fouflqpfaaptebebadbmfan^ That isMCKpanhsA w ite iBiae a 

to lodge 1^ ooil b*<l snlforad 
&«|Mre fciiBifolaan. A tii» c a a d l aat k i r had ta^ 
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within it, and was trusting for safety to the might of th^bstlnate 
vessel In the sequel the candlestick was pitched by Edwin on 
to the roof of the van, and Darius Clayhanger, comi|ig fussily 
out of the shop, threw a question at Edwin and then lacked up 
the saucepan and went off to Bleakridge with k, thoi making 
sure that it would not be forgotten, and demonstrating to the 
town that he, Darius, was at last 'flitting* into his grand new 
house. Even weighted by the saucepan, in which Mrs. Nixon 
had boiled hundredweights of jam, he sdll managed to keep his 
arms slanted outwards and motionless, retaining his appearance 
of a rigid body that swam smoothly along on mechanical legs. 
Darius, though putting control upon himself, was in a state of 
high complex emotion, partly due to apprehensiveness about the 
violent changing of the habits of a quarter of a century, and partly 
due to nervous pride. 

Maggie and Mrs. Nixon had gone to the new house half an 
hour earlier, to devise encampments therein for the night ; for 
the Clayhangers would definitely sleep no more at the comer of 
Duck Square ; the rooms in which they had eaten and slept and 
lain awake, and learnt what life and what death was, were to be 
transformed into workshops and stores for an increasing business. 
The premises were not abandoned empty. The shop had to 
function as usual on that formidable day, and the printing had 
to proceed. This had complicated the afiair of the removal; 
but it had helped everybody to pretend, in an adult and sedate 
manner, that nothing in the least unusual was afoot 

Edwin loitered on the pavement, with his brain all tingling, 
and excitedly incapable of any consecutive thought whatever. 
It was his duty to wait Two ^ Foster’s men were across in the 
vaults of the Dragon ; the rest were at Bleakridge with the first 
and smaller van. Only one of Foster’s horses was in the dropped 
double-shafts, and even he had his nose towards the van, and in 
a nosebag ; two others were to come down soon fmm Bleakridge 
to assist 


n 

A tall thin, grey-bearded man crossed Trafalgar Road 6om 
Abookir Street He was very tall and very thin, and the 
peculiarity of his walk was that die knees were never quite 
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straightened, so that his height was really greater even than it 
seemed His dark suit and his boots and hat were extraordinarily 
neat You could be sure at once that he was a person of 
immutable habits. He stopped when, out of the corner of his 
eye, whose gase was always precisely parallel to the direction of 
his feet, he glimpsed Edwin. Deflecting his course, he went dose 
to Edwin, and, addressing the vacant air immediately over 
Edwin’s pate^>he said in a mysterious, confidential whisper — 

** When axe you coming in for that money ? ” 

He spoke as though he was anxious to avoid, by a perfect 
air of nonchalance, arousing the suspicions of some a>ncealed 
emissary of the Russian secret police. 

Edwin started Oh !" he exclaimed **ls it ready ?” 

“Yes. Waiting." 

** Axe you going to your office now?" 

“Yes." 

Edwin hesitated ** It won’t take a minute, 1 suppose. I’ll 
slip along in two jifls. I’ll be there almost as soon as you are." 
Bring a receipt stamp," said the man, and resumed his way. 

He was the secretary of die Bursley and Tumhill Permanent 
Benefit BuUding Sodety, one of the most solid institutioiis 
of die district And he had been its secretary for decades. No 
stories of the deblcadon of othm secretaries of societies, no 
rumours as to the perils of die system of the more famous 
Starr-Bowkett Building Societies, ever bred a doubt in Bursley 
(Mr Tumhill of the eternal soundness of the Bursley and Tumhill 
Permanent ^£^50 Benefit Building Society. You could acquire a 
share in it by an entrance fee of one shilling, and then you paid 
righteenpence per week for ten years, making someffiing less 
*itd then, after an inactive period of diree months, 
the Society gave you ^£50, and you began therewith to buiid a 
tmuse, if you waxded a home, and, if you were prudent, you 
instantly took out another share. You could have as many 
shares at you diose. Tlmugh the Society was chiefly nouririied 
by leqpectable artimns widi stiff chins, nobody in die dsstrict 
have caoxirideied mmnbendiip lo be beneath hhn. The 
Society was an admirafaie derioe bur stxengdiaDiag an impidse lo* 
^WKidkliirift, because, onoeyou hariputyomsdf mto ks machineiy, 
U wOeM stand tto nooaeii^ PfOi{N»ous tsades^ 
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their children into it, and even themselves. This waf what had 
happened to Edwin in the dark past, before he had left school 
Edwin had regarded the trick with indifference at firs^ because, 
except the opening half-crown, his father had paid thei subscrip- 
tions for him until he left school and became a wa^e-eamer. 
Thereafter he had regarded it as simple parental madne^. 

His whole life seemed to be nothing but a vista of Friday 
evenings on which he went to the Society’s office, between seven 
and nine, to * pay the Club.’ The social origin of any family in 
Bursley might have been decided by the detail whether it referred 
to the Society as the ’ Building Society ’ or as ’ the Club.’ Artisans 
called it the Club, because it did resemble an old>feshioned b^ie- 
fit dub. Edwin had invariably heard it called * Club ’ at home, 
and he called it ’ Club,’ and he did not know why. 

Ill 

On ten thousand Friday evenings, as it seemed to him, he 
had gone into the gas-lit office with the wire-blinds, in the Cock 
Yard. And the procedure never varied Behind a large table 
sat two gentlemen, the secretary and a subordinate, who was, 
however, older than the secretary. They had enormous ledgers 
in front of them, and at the lower comers of the immense pages 
was a transverse crease, like a mountain range on the left and 
like a valley on the right, caused by secretarial thumbs in 
turning over. On the table were also large metal inkstands and 
wooden money-coffers. The two officials both wore spectacles, 
and they both looked above their spectacles when they talked to 
membem across the table. They spoke in low tones they smiled 
with the most scrupulous politeness ; they neyer wasted words. 
They counted money with prim and efficient gestures, ringing 
gold with the mien of judges inaccessible to human mnotioni. 
They wrote in the ledgers, and on the membership-cards, in a 
hand astoundingly regular and discreetly flourished ; the pages of 
the ledgers had die mystic charm of ancient manuscripts, and the 
finality of decrees of &te« Apparently the s0dbes never made 
mistakes, but fiometimes they would whisper k orilloquy; imd 
one, without leanii^ Ids body, would run a finger across the 
M|ger of the other; their fingers knew ktimaieiy the gedgr^y 
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of the Aedgert, and moved as though they could have found a 
desired name, date, or number, in the dark. The whole 
ceremony was impressive. It really did impress Edwin, as he 
would wait his turn among the three or four proud and respect* 
able members that the going and coming seemed always to leave 
in the room. The modest blue*yellow gas, the vast table and 
ledgers, and the two sober heads tehind ; the polite murmurings, 
the rustle of Jeaves, the chink of money, the smooth sound of 
client pens: all this made something not merely impressive, 
but beautiful ; something that had a true if narrow dignity ; 
something that ministered to an ideal if a low one. 

But Edwin had regarded the operation as a complete loss of 
the money whose payment it involved. Ten years ! It was an 
eternity! And even then his father would have some prepos* 
terous suggestion for rendering useless the unimaginable fifty 
pounds! Meanwhile the weekly deduction of eighteenpence 
from his miserable income was an exasperating strain. And then 
one night the secretary had told him that he was entering on 
his last month. If he had possessed any genuine interest in 
money, he would have known for himself; but he did not And 
then the payments had ceased. He had said nothing to his hither. 

And now the share had matured, and there was the un* 
imaginable sum waiting for him I He got his hat and a stamp, 
and hurried to the Cock Yard. The secretary, in his private 
room now, gave him five notes as though the notes had been 
naught but tissue paper, and be accepted them in the same 
inhuman macmer. The secretary asked him if he meant to take 
out another share, and from sheer moral cowardice he said that 
he did mean to do so ; and he did so, on the spot And in less 
than ten minutes he was back at the shop. Nothing had 
happmied there. The other horses had ncrt come down bom 
Bleakridge, and the men had not come out of the Dragon* But 
be had fifty pounds in hit pocket, and it was lawfully his. A 
qunrler of an hour earlier he positively could not have concdved 
the mimde. 

IV ' 

Twfd days lateti on the Wednesday eventrg, Edwin ems in 
his tmt bn&oom, ov^iooking Im fiatln^s gardei^ with a glimplm 
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of the garden of Lane End House. His chamber, fc^ him, was 
palatial, and it was at once the symbol and the scene ^f his new 
life. A stranger entering would have beheld a fair*8i2<|i room, a 
narrow bed, two chairs, an old-fashioned table, a new Wardrobe, 
an old dressing-table, a curious carpet and heaitl^pig, low 
bookshelves on either side of the fireplace, and a few p^nts and 
drawings, not all of them framed, on the distempered walls. A 
stranger might have said in its praise that it was light and airy. 
But a stranger could not have had the divine vision that Edwin 
had. Edwin looked at it and saw clearly, and with the surest 
conviction, that it was wonderful He stood on the hearthrug, 
with his back to the hearth, bending his body concavely and then 
convexly with the idle easy sinuousness of youth, and he saw 
that it was wonderful As an organic whole it was wonderful 
Its defects were qualities. For instance, it had no convenience 
for washing ; but with a bathroom a few yards off, who would 
encumber his study (it was a study) with washing apparatus? 
He had actually presented his old ramshackle washstand to the 
attic which was to be occupied by Mrs. Nixon’s niece, a girl 
engaged to aid her aunt in die terrible work of keeping dean a 
vast mansion. 

And the bedroom could show one or two details that in a 
bedroom were luxurious. Chief of these were the carpet, the 
hearthrug, and the table. Edwin owed them to a marvellous 
piece of good fortune. He had feared, and even Maggie had 
feared, that their father would impair the practical value and the 
diarm of the new house by parsimony in the matter of furniture. 
The furniture in the domestic portion of the old dwelling was 
quite inadequate for the new one, and scarcely fit for it ddier. 
Happily Darius had heard of a houseful of furniture for sale at 
Oldcastle by private treaty, and in a wild, adventiuous hour he 
had purchaUd it, exceedingly cheap. Edwin had been amazed 
at his luck (he accepted the windfall as bis own {mvate luck) 
when he first saw the bought furniture in the new bouse, befme 
the removal Out of it he had selected the tables the carpet, 
and the rug for his bedroom, and n<me had demurred. He 
noticed that his fathar listened to him, in affairs of the new 
bouse, as to an individuality whose views demanded some trifle 
of respect Beyond quei^n bit firtfaer was pnmng himtdtf to 
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poaseu a mind equal to die grand aituadoa. What with the 
second servant and the furniture, Edwin felt that he would not 
have to blush for the house, no matter who might enter it to spy it 
out As for his own room, he would not object to the Sun^y 
seeing it Indeed he would rather like the Sunday to see it on 
his next visit Already it was in nearly complete order, for be had 
shown a singular, callous disregard for the progress of the rest of 
the house : against which surprising display of selfishness both 
Ma^ie and Mrs. Nixon had glumly protested. The truth was 
that he was entirely obsessed by his room ; it had disabled his 
omscience. 

When he had oscillated on his heels and toes for a few 
moments with his gaze on the table, he faced about t^tid stared 
in a sort of vacant beatitude at the bookshelves to the left hand ; 
those to the right hand were as yet empty. Twilight was 
deepening. 

V 

He heard his father's heavy and clumsy footstep on the 
landing. Ihe old man seemed to wander uncertainly a little, 
and then be pushed open Edwin’s door with a brusque move- 
ment and entered the room. The two exchanged a look. They 
seldom addressed eadi othor, save for an immediate practical 
purpose, and they did not address each other now. But Darius 
ejaculated “Uml” as he glanced around. They had no 
intimacy. Darios never showed any interest in his son as an 
indqtendmit human being with a developing personality, though 
he have felt such an inter^t; and Edwin was never 

consdoos of a desire to share any of his ideas or ideals inth 
his father, whom he was content to accept as a creature of 
inscrutable motives. Now, he resented his fiitha*s incursion. 
He considered his room as lus castle, whereof his rightful 
exdtssive domimon ran as ftur as the do<w-mat; and to placate 
his piride Darius dtould have indicated by some gesture or word 
that he admitted being a visitor <» sufferance. It was noddng 
to Edvdn that Darius owned the room and nearly everything in 
it He was generally nervous in his fiifiher’s presoioe, and ids 
tnbmiariveness tmly hid a qpiritoal independeime fhact vh» not 
less fiena for bdi^ restrdned* He thought I^us a gross 
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fleshly organism, as he indeed was, and he prirately objected 
to many paternal mannerisms, of eating, drinking, breathing, 
eructation, speech, deportment, and garb. Further, . he had 
noted, and fdt, the increasing moroseness of his | father’s 
demeanour. He could remember a period when DaiMus had 
moods of grim gaiety, displaying rough humour; the8e\ moods 
had long ceased to occur. \ 

“ So this is how ye’ve fixed yerself up ! ” Darius observed. 
“Yes,” Edwin smiled, not moving from the hearthrug, and 
not ceasing to oscillate on heels and toes. 

“ Well, I’ll say this. Ye’ve got a goodish notion of looking 
after 3 rerself. When ye can spare a few minutes to do a bit 

downstairs ” This sentence was sarcastic and required no 

finishing. 

“1 was just coming,” said Edwin. And to himself, “What 
on earth does he want here, making his noises ? ” 

With youthful lack of imagination and of sympathy, he 
quite fiiiled to perceive the patent fact that his father had been 
drawn into the room by the very same instinct which had caused 
Edwin to stand on the hearthrug in an idle bliss of contempla- 
tion. It did not cross his mind that his father too was during 
those days going through wondrous mental experiences, dtat his 
father too had begun a new life, that his father too was intensely 
proud of the house and found pleasure in merely looking at it, 
and looking at it again, and at eveiy comer of it 

A glint of gold attraaed the eye of Darius to die second 
shelf of the left-hand bookcase, and he went towards it with the 
arrogance of an autocrat whose authority recognises no limit 
Fourteen fine calf-backed volumes stood on that shelf in a row ; 
twelve of them were uniform, the other two odd Hiese books 
were taller and more distinguished than any of their neighbours. 
Their sole possible rivals were half a dosen garishly bound 
Middle School prises, machine-toded, and to be mtstakmi for 
treasures only at a distance of several yards. 

Edwin trembled, and loadied himself for He 

walked to the window. 

“ What be these? ” Darius inquired 
“CHi 1 Some bodes I’ve been pideing iip.“ 
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VI 

That same morning Edwin had been to the St Luke’s 
Covered Market to buy some apples for Maggie, who had not 
yet perfected the organization necessary to a house-mistress who 
does not Uve within half a minute of a large central source of 
supplies. And, to his astonishment, he had observed that one 
of ^ interior shops was occupied by a second-hand bookseller 
with an address at Hanbridge. He had never noticed the shop 
bdTcwe, ot, if he had noticed it, he had despised it But the chat 
with Tom Orgreave had awakened in him the alertness of a 
hunter. The shop was not formally open — Wednesday’s 
market being only half a market The shopkeeper, however, 
was busy within. Edwin loitered. Behind the piles of negligible 
sermons, pietisms, keepsakes, schoolbooks, and 'Aristotles' 
(tied up in red twine, these last), he could descry, in the farther 
gloom, actual folios and quartos. It was like seeing the gleam 
trf nuggets on the familiar slopes of Mow Cop, which is the Five 
Toms’ mountain. The proprietor, an extraordinarily grimy 
man, invited him to examine. He could not refuse. He found 
Byron’s “Childe Harold” in one volume and “Don Juan” in 
anodier, b(^ royal octavo editions, slightly stained, but bound 
m ftiU cal£ He bought them. He kitew that to keep his 
resolttritms he must read a lot of poetry. Then he saw Voltaire’s 
prose tales in four vidumes, in French, — an enchanting Didot 
edition, with ink as black as Hades and paper as white as snow ; 
also bound in full calf. He bought Aem. And then the 
proprietor showed him, in eight similar volumes, Voltaire’s 
“ Dictimnaire Philosophique.” He did not want it; but it 
matched the tales and it was impressive to the eye. And so he 
bouj^ the other eyht volumes. Hie total cost was seventeen 
shiUmgs. He was intoxicated and he was frightened. What a 
nudieos for a collection rtf real borrics, of treasures I Those 
Tcriumes would do no shame even to Tom Orgreave’s bookcase, 
^tod th^ had been lying in the Covered Market, of all {daces in 
die universe. . . . Bhnd 1 How blind he had been to the 
postibilitiBS of emMence ! Laden witii a bag of apples hi «me 
*iand ai4 n heavy parcel of books m tiie other, he had had to go 
up to ^musr hi ^ car. it sns no nmtter ; he possessed tidies 
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The car stopped spedallf for him at die portals of the new house. 
He had introduced the books into the new house 8urr«|)titiously. 
because he was in fear, despite his acute joy. He had push^ 
the parcel under the bed. After tea, he had passed ha^ an hour 
in gazing at the volumes, as at precious contraband, ^en he 
had ranged them on the shelf, and had gazed at them fwlpeihaps 
another quarter of an hour. And now his father, si^th the 
infallible nose of fathers for that which is no congem of theirs, 
had lighted upon them and was peering into them, and fingerii^ 
them with his careless, brutal bands, — hands that could not 
differentiate between a ready reckoner and a treasure. As the 
light failed, he brought one of them and then another to the 
window. 

“ Um ! ” he muttered. “ Voltaire I " 

“ Um ! Byron ! ” 

And : “ How much did they ask ye for these?" 

" Fifteen shillings," said Edwin, in a low voice. 

“ Here I Take it ! ” said bis father, relinquishing a volume 
to him. He spoke in a queer, bard voice ; and instantly Idl the 
room. Edwin followed him shortly, and assisted Maggie to 
hang pictures in that wilderness, die drawing-room. Supper was 
eaten in silence ; and Maggie looked askance from her father to 
her brother, both of whom had u strained demeanour. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE INSULT 

I 

T he cold 6ath, the early excursion into the oblong of 
meadow that was beginning to be a garden, the brisk 
stimulating walk down Trafalgar Road to business,— all these 
novel expoiences, which for a year Edwin had been antidpat- 
mg with joyous eagerness as bliss final and sure, had lost their 
savour aa the following morning. He had been ingenuous 
enough to believe that he would be happy in the new house— 
diat the new bouse somehow meant the rebirth of himself and 
his family. Strange delusion! The bath-splashings and the 
other things gave him no pleasure, because he was saying to 
himself all the time, “There’s going to be a row this momii^. 
There’s going to be a r^ular shindy this morning 1" Yci he 
was accustomed to his father’s scenes. ... Not a word at break- 
fast, for which indeed Darius was very late. But a thick cloud 
over tihe breakfast-table I Maggie showed that she felt the 
cloud. So did even Mrs. Nixon. The niece alone, unskilled 
in the science of meteorolc^, did not notice it, and was pertly 
bright Edwin departed before his father, butr^. He knew 
that his father, starting from the luxurious books, would ask him 
twutally what he meant by daring to draw out h» share finMn 
the Qub without mentiooing the affair, and particularly widiout 
confiding to his safe custody the whole sum withdrawn. He 
knew that lus fether would perrat in regarding the fifiy pounds 
as sacred, as dte aik of the covoiaiit, and <» the basts of dte 
alleged otttiage would build one of those cold furies that semned 
to id^e hp so perverse a dd^t On the (Uher baud, despite 
his father’s peculiar iiPnarion of the names Edwin’s autfaonH- 
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Voltaire and Byron — ^he did not fear to be upbraided foi 
possessing himself of loose and poisonous liteiaturei It was 
a point to his father’s credit tlut he never attempted any 
kind ot censorship. Edwin never knew whether thisWttitude 
was the result of indifference or due to a grim Sporting 
instinct \ 

There was no sign of trouble in the shop until \ noon. 
Darius was very busy superintending the transformation of the 
former Uvii^-rooms upstairs into supplementary workshops, and 
also the jobbing builder was at work according to the plans of 
Osmond Orgreave. But at five minutes past twelve — ^just 
before Stifford went out to his dinner — Darius entered the 
ebonized cubicle, and said curtly to Edwin, who was writing 
there — 

“Show me your book.” 

This demand surprised Edwin. ‘ His * book was the shop- 
sales book. He was responsible for it, and for the petty cash- 
book, and for the shop till. His father’s private cash-book was 
utterly unknown to him, and he had no trustworthy idea of the 
financial totality of the business; but the management of die 
shop till gave him the air of being in his father’s confidence, 
accustomed him to the discipline of anxiety, and also somewhat 
flattered him. 

He produced the book. The last complete page had not 
been added up. 

“ Add this,” said his father. 

Darius himself added up the few lines on the incomplete 
page. 

“ he shouted, “ bring me the sales-slip.” 

The amounts of sales conducted by Stifford himself wme 
written <m a slip of paper from which Edwin transferred die 
items at fieqtmnt mteriwls to the book. 

“ Go to yer dinner,” said Darius to Stiffcnd, when be a{^ieaied 
at the do<v of the cubide with die slip, 

“It’s ruMt quite time yet, sir.” 

“ Go to yer dinner, I tell ye.” 

I^iffotd had three-quarters of an hour for his dinaen 
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II 

Darius combined the slip with the book and made a total. 

" Petty cash/' he muttered shortly. 

Edwin produced the petty cash-book, a volume of very 
trifling importance. 

Now bring me the till" 

Edwin vent out of the cubicle and brought the till, which 
was a large and battered japanned cash-box with a lid in two 
independent parts, from its well-concealed drawer behind the 
fancy-counter. Darius counted the coins in it and made 
calculations on blotting-paper, breathing stertorously all the 
time. 

**What on earth are you trying to get at?” Edwin asked, 
with innocent familiarity. He thought that the Club-share 
crisis had been postponed by one of his Other’s swift strange 
caprices. 

Darius turned on him glaring : ** I'm trying to get at where 
ye got the brass from to buy them there books as 1 saw last 
night Where iid ye get it from ? There's nowt wrong here, 
unless ye're a mighty lot cleverer than I take ye for. Where did 
ye get it from ? Ye don’t mean to tell me as ye saved it up ! ” 

Edwin had had some shocks in his life. This was the 
greatest He could feel his cheeks and his hands growing 
dully hot, and his eyes smarting ; and he was suddenly animated 
by an almost murderous hatred and an inexpressible disgust 
for his father, who in the grossness of his perceptions and his 
notions had imagined his son to be a tbiet '^Loathsome 
beast ! ^ he thought savagely. 

waiting,” said his father. 

^ I^ve drawn my Club money,” said Edwin. 

For an instant die old man was at a loss ; then be under- 
stood. He had entirely forgotten the maturing of the Club 
share, and a^uredly he had not dreamed that Edwin would 
accept and secrete so vast a sum as flffy pminds without 
utforinga word Darius had made a mistake, and a bad one; 
but in those days fathers were never wrong; above all they 
uever apAogised In Edwin’s wicked act of ooncotilmdat 
Darius ia»dd choose new and eflbetive grmmd, and he did so. 
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**And what dost mean by doing that and saying nowt? 
Sneaking ” 

**What do you mean by calling me a thief?*' Edi^in and 
Darius were equally startled by this speech. Edwin knW not 
what had come over him, and Darius, never having\ been 
addressed in such a dangerous tone by his son, was at a lo^ 

“ I never called ye a thief.” 

^Yes, you did! Yes, you did!” Edwin nearly shouted 
now. You starve me for money, until I haven’t got sixpence 
to bless myself with. You couldn’t get a man to do what I 
do for twice what you pay me. And then you call me a thief. 
And then you jump down my throat because I spend a bit of 
money of my own.” He snorted. He knew that he was 
quite mad, but there was a strange drunken pleasure in this 
madness. 

Hold yer tongue, lad ! ” said Darius, as stiffly as he could. 
But Darius, having been unprepared, was intimidated. Darius 
vaguely comprehended that a new and disturbing foctor had 
come into his life. *’Make a less row!” he went on more 
strongly. D’ye want all th’ street to hear ye ? ** 

won’t make a less row. You make as much noise as 
you want, and I’ll make as much noise as 1 want!” Edwin 
cried louder and louder. And then in bitter scorn, **Thief, 
indeed!” 

I never called ye a ” 

*‘Let me come out!” Edwin shouted. They were very 
close together. Darius saw that his son’s face was aU drawn. 
Edwin matched his hat oflT its book, pushed violently past his 
father and, sridting his hands deep in his pockets, strode into 
the street 


III 

In four minutes he was hammering on the front door of the 
new house. Maggie opened, in alann. Edwin did not see how 
alarmed she was by his a{q)earance. 

wwhat ” 

••Father thinks IVe been stealing lus damned money!” 
Edwin snapped, in a ^breakiiq; vcuce. The statement was not 
qtdte accimte, but it suited his boiling anger to put it in the 
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present tense instead of in the past He hesitated an instant 
in the hall, throwing a look ^hind at Maggie, who stood 
entranced with her hand on the latch of the open door. Then 
be bounded upstairs, and shut himself in his room with a 
tremendous bang that shook the house. He wanted to cry, 
but he would not 

Nobody disturbed him till about two o’clock, when Maggie 
knocked at<the door, and opened it, without entering. 

“Edwin, I’ve kept your diimer hot” 

“No, thanks.” He was standing with his legs wide apart 
on the hearthrug. 

“ Father’s had his duiner and gone.” 

“No, thanks.” 

She closed the door again. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE SEQUEL 
I 

“ T SAY, Edwin,” Maggie called through the door. 

J. “Well, come in, come in,” he replied And ae 

he spoke he sped from the window, where he was drumming on 
the pane, to the hearthrug, so that he should have the air 
not having moved since Maggie’s prenous visit He knew 
not why he made this manoeuvre, unless it was that be thoi^t 
vaguely that Maggie’s impression of the seriousness of the crisis 
might thereby be intensified. 

She stood in the doorway, evidently placatory and sym* 
pathetic, and behind her stood Mrs. Nixon, in a condition of 
great mental turmoil 

“ I think you’d better come and have your tea,” said Maggie 
firmly, and yet gently. She was soft and stout, and incapable 
of asserting herself with dignity; but she was his elder, and 
there were moments when an unusual, scarce-perceptible quality 
in ha voice would demamd from him a particular attimtirm. 

He shoidc bis head, and looked sternly at his watch, b the 
manner of (me who could be adamant. He was astonished 
to see that the hour was a quarter past six. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

“Fadmr? He’s had his tea and gone huk to the shop. 
Come along.” 

“ I most warit myself first,” said Edwin glocmiiiy. He M 
not wirii to yield, but he was undeniably very hni^ bdeed, 

Mrs. Nixon (»oId not leave him aim at tea, wonj^ him 
with offers of ^Mmlities to tempt hhn. He inmdei^ who 
had told dw ^ bbg about ^ affair. Thai he vi^le^ 
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that ihe had probably heard his outburst when he entered the 
house* Possibly the pert, nice niece also had heard it Maggie 
remained sewing at the bow-window of the dining*room while 
he ate a plenteous tea. 

Father said 1 could tell you that you could pay yourself 
an extra half-crown a week wages from next Satur^y,** said 
Maggie suddenly, when she saw he had finished. It was always 
Edwin wbapaid wages in the Clayhanger establishment. 

He was extremely startled by this news, with all that it 
implied of surrender and of pacific intentions. But he 
endeaTOured to hide what he felt, and only snorted. 

** He’s been talking, then ? What did he say ? ” 

^^Ohl Not muchl He told me I could teU you if I 
liked.” 

**lt would have looked better of him, if he’d told me 
himself,” said Edwin, determined to be ruthless. Maggie 
offered no response. 


II 

After about a quarter of an hour he went into the garden, 
and kicked stones in front of him. He could not classify his 
thoughts. He considered himself to be perfectly tranquilliaed 
now, but he was mistaken. As he idled in the beautiful August 
twilight near the garden-front of the house, catching faintly the 
conversation of Mrs. Nbmn and her niece as it floated through 
the open window of the kitchen, round the comer, together with 
quiet soodung sounds of washing-up, he heard a sudden noise 
in the garden^rdb, and turned swiftly. His father stood there. 
Both of them were off guard Thdr eyes met, 

^ Had your tea?” Darius asked, in an unnatural tone. 

*«Ye%” said Edwin. 

Daiio% having saved his fime, hurried into the house, and 
Edwin moved down the garden, with heart senribly boiring. 
The encounter renewed his agitation. 

AxsA at the owner of the garden, over the hedge, wkkh had 
Janet entrapped him. She seemed to have 
out of ^ ground. He could not avoid her, and in 

oidar to do im he had to dominate himself by force. She was b 
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white. She appeared always to wear white on fine lummei 
days. Her smile was exquisitely benignant 

“ So you're installed ? ” she began. 

They talked of the removal, she asking question^ and 
commenting, and he giving bridF replies. \ 

**I'm all alone to>night,” she said, in a pause, ^^excefft for 
Alicia. Father and mother and the boys are gone to a fifoe at 
Longshaw.” • 

**And Miss Lessways?” he inquired self-consciously. 

**Oh! She’s gone,” said Janet ** She’s gone back to 
London. Went yesterday.” 

“Rather sudden, isn’t it?" 

“Well, she had to go.” 

“ Does she live in London ?” Edwin asked, with an air of 
indi&rence. 

“ She does just now.” 

“ I only ask because 1 thought from something she said she 
came from Tumhill way.” 

“Her people do,” said Janet “Yes, you may say she's a 
Tumhill girl” 

“ She seems very fond of poetry,” said Edwin. 

“You’ve noticed it!” Janet’s face illuminated the dark. 
“ You should hear her recite I ” 

“ Recites, does she ? ” 

“ You’d have heard her that night you were here. But when 
she knew you were coming, she made us all promise not to ask 
her.” 

“ Really 1” said Edwin. “But why? She didn’t know me 
She’d never seen me.” 

“ Oh ! She might have just seen you in the street In frict 
I believe she had. But that wasn’t the reason,” Janet tauf^ed. 
“ It was just that you were a stranger. She^s very sensitive^ you 
know.” 

“ Ye— es,” he admitted. 


in 

He took leave of Janet, somehow, and went few a walk up to 
Tdt &td, where the wind blows. His thoughts were moie ooiii* 
piea than ever in the darkness. So die had made diem aB 
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promise not to ask her to recite while he was at the Orgreaves* ! 
She had seen him, previous to that, in the street, and had 
obviously discussed him with Janet . • . And then, at nearly 
midnight, she had followed him to the new house ! And on the 
day of the Centenary she had manoeuvred to let Janet and Mr. 
Orgreave go in front . . . He did not like her. She was too 
changeable, too dark, and too light. . . . But it was exciting. 
It was dattedng. He saw again and again her gesture as she 
bent to Mr. Shushions; and the straightening of her spine as 
^e left the garden-porch on the night of his visit to the 
Orgreaves. . . . Yet he did not like her. Her sudden departure, 
however, was a disappointment; it was certainly too abrupt 
. • . Probably very characteristic of her. . . . Strange day I He 
had been suspected of theft. He had stood up to his father* 
He had remained away from the shop. And his father’s cmly 
retort was to give him a rise of half a crown a week 1 

** The old man must have had a bit of a shock i ” he said to 
himself, grimly vain, ” I lay I don’t hear another word about 
that fifty pounds.** 

Yea, amid his profound resentment, there was some ingenuous 
vanity at the turn which things had taken. And he was particu- 
larly content about the rise of half a crown a week, because diat 
relieved him from the most difficult of all the resolutions the 
carrying out of which was to mark the beginning of the new life. 
It settled the financial question, for the present at any rate. It 
was not enough, but it was a great deal — from his father. He 
was ashamed t^t he could not keep his righteous resentment 
pure from this gross satisfaction at an increase of income. The 
fineness of his nature was thereby hurt But the gross satis- 
facdon would well up in his mind. 

And in the night, with the breese on his cheek, and die 
lamps of the Five Towns curving out below him, he was not 
unhappy, despite irtiat he bad suffered and was still suffering. 
He hiul a tingling consdousness of being unusually alive. 

IV 

Latisr, In hk bedroom, shut in, and safe and indqpendeiit, 
with the new btind drawn, and the gas ixdxng in its opaliMglobe, 

ft 
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he tried to read “ Don Juan,^ He could not. He was incapable 
of fixity of mind. He could not follow the sense of| a single 
stansa. Images of his father and of Hilda I-essways minMed with 
reveries of the insult he had received and the triumph he had 
won, and all the confused wonder of the day and evening en* 
gaged his thoughts. He dwelt lovingly on the supreme dis- 
appointment of his career. He fancied what he would hav^ been 
doing, and where he would have been then, if his apimiling father 
had not made it impossible for him to be an architect He 
pitied himself. But he saw the material of happiness ahead, 
in the faithful execution of his resolves for self-perfecting. And 
Hilda had flattered him. Hilda had given him a new conception 
of himself. ... A tiny idea arose in his brain that there was 
perhaps some slight excuse for his father’s suspcion of him. 
After all, he had been secretive. He trampled on that idea, and 
it arose again. 

He slept very heavily, and woke with a headadbe. A week 
elapsed before his agitation entirely disappeared, and hence 
before he could realize how extreme that agitation had beea 
He was ashamed of having so madly and wildly abandoned 
hiniaeif to passioa 



CHAPTER XVn 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 

I 

T ime pa»ed, like a ship across a distant horizon, whidi 
moves but which does not seem to move. One Monday 
evaiing Edwin said that he was going round to Lane End House. 
He had been saying so for weeks, and hesitating. He thoroughly 
enjoyed going to Lane End House; there was no reason why 
he should not go frequently and regularly, and there were several 
reastma why he should. his visitings were capricious 

because his nature was irresolute. That night he went, sticking 
a hat carelessly on his head, and his hands deep into his podcets. 
Down die slope ot Trafalgar Road, in the biting November mist, 
between the two rows of gas-lamps that flickered feebly into the 
pale gloom, came a long stra^ling band of men who also, to 
compensate for the absence of overcoats, stuck hands deep into 
pockets, and strode quickly. With reluctance they divid^ fw 
the passage of the steam-car, and dosed growling together 
tgun on its rear. The potters were on strike, and a Bnrsley 
contingent was returning in embittered ulence fi»m a mass 
meeting $,t Hanbrid^ When the sound of the steam-car 
aubdded, as the car dipped over die hill-top cm its descent 
towards HSntttidge, nothing could be heard but die tramp-tramp 
of the {HTOcestdon on die road. 

Edwin honied down the side sheet, and in a mommit iai% 
at die frontdoor bf the Oigteate#. He nodded fitmilMy to 
the aerrant who opened, ste{^ed on to the imU^ and b^ipui 
ocmtostir^ his legs in order to w4te die edge of his bodNKdea.. 
“Qito a shatter, riri* nid Martha, laithii^ and tespecl- 

awam her attiaedveneas fih diis friend of the honae. 

m 
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Yes,’' he laughed. “Anybody in ? " 

“ Well, sir, I*m afraid Miss Janet and Miss Alicia ai!e out.’’ 

“And Mr. Tom?" • 

“ Mr. Tom’s out, sir. He pretty nearly always is ^w, sir.” 
The fact was that Tom was engaged to be married, and the 
servant indicated, by a scarcely perceptible motion of the chin, 
that fiances were and ever would be all the same. “ And Mr. 
John and Mr. James are out too, sir." They alsOrWere usually 
out. They were both assisting their father in business, and 
sought relief from his gigantic conception of a day’s work by 
evening diversions at Hanbridge. These two former noisy 
Liberals had joined the Hanbridge Conservative Club because 
it was a club, and had a billiard-table that could only be equalled 
at the Five Towns Hotel at Knype. 

“And Mr. Orgreave?" 

“ He’s working upstairs, sir. Mrs. Orgreave’t got her asthma, 
and so he’s working upstairs.” 

“ Well, tell them I’ve called." Edwin turned to depart 

“ Fm sure Mr. Orgreave would like to know you’re here, sir," 
said the maid firmly. “If you’ll just step into the breakfast 
room.” That maid did as she chose with visitors for whom she 
had a fancy. 


n 

She conducted him to the so-called breakfast-room and Aut 
the door on him. It was a small chamber behind the drawing- 
room, and shabbier than the drawing-room. In earlier days the 
children had used it for their lessons and hobbies. And now it 
was used as a sitting-room when mere cosiness was demanded 
by a decimated family. Edwin stooped down and mended the 
fire. Then he went to the wall and examined a framed water- 
ccixm ot iiw old Sytch Pottery, whidi was signed with his 
initiaki. He had done it, aided by a photograph, and by Johnnie 
(Orgreave in details of perspective, and by dint of preprandial 
frequastings of the Sytch, as a gift for Mrs. Orgreave. It always 
seemed to him to be rather good. 

Then he bent to examine bookshelves. Like the hiB, the 
drawing-room, and tibe dming-room, this apartment loo was 
filenleoudy fiiQ of evetydiii^ arid 
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of various personalities. Only from habit did Edwin glance at 
the books. He knew their backs by heart And books b 
quantity no longer mtimidated him. Despite his grave defects 
as a keeper of resolves, despite his paltry trick of picking up a 
newspaper or periodical and readmg it all through, out of dieet 
vacillation and mental sloth, bdTore starting serious perusals, 
despite the human disinclination which he had to bradng himself, 
and keeping up the tension, m a manner necessary for the 
reading of long and difBcult works, and despite sundry 
ignominious backslidmgs into original sluggishness — still he had 
accomplished certam literary adventures. He could not enjoy 
** Don J uan.” Expecting from it a voluptuous and daring grandeur, 
he had found m it nothing whatever that even roughly fitted mto 
his idea of what poetry was. But he had had a passion for 
**Childe Harold,’’ many stanzas of which thrilled him again and 
again, bringing back to his mmd what Hilda Lessways had said 
about poetry. And further, he had a passion for Voltaire. In 
Voltaire, also, he had been deceived, as b Byron. He had 
expected somethmg violent, arid, closely argumentative ; and he 
found gaiety, grace, and really the funniest jokes. He could 
lead ” Can^de ” almost without a dictbnary, and he had mtense 
pride m domg so, and for some time afterwards “Candide” and 
La Princesse de Babylone,” and a few similar witty trifles, were 
the greatest stories b die worid for him. Only a fieunt reserve 
in Tom Orgreave’s responsive enthusiasm made him cautiously 
reflect. 

He could never be btimate with Tom, because Tom some- 
how never came out from behbd his spectacles. But he had 
learnt much from him, and b especial a familiarity with the less 
difficult of Badh’s {deludes and fugues, wbidi Tom loved to 
play. Bdwb knew not even the notes of music, and he was not 
sure bat Badb gave him pleasme. Bach affected him strangely. 
He would usk for Bach out of a continually renewed curiosity, 
so that he could eaambe onoe more and yet again the sensatimis 
whidi be musk produced; and be habt grew. As n^aids be 
fugues, dime oould be no doubt bat, the fogue begun, a derive 
was beie^ set b hhn for be resolution of the ocnfusbg 
created b be flisl fow bars, and that he waited, wib 
a ^eassmt and yet a dyiag mndety, for be indkatitma ttfbai 
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resolution» and that the final reassuring and utterly traiiquilliauig 
chords gave him deep joy. When he innocently said t^t he was 
* glad when the end came of a fugue,’ all the Orgreave4 laughed 
heartily, but after laughing, Tom sudd that he knew whit Edwin 
meant and quite agreed. 


Ill 

It was while he was glancing along the untidy and crowded 
shelves with sophisticated eye that the door brusquely opened. 
He looked up mildly, expecting a face familiar, and saw one that 
startled him, and heard a voice that aroused disconcerting vibra- 
tions in himself. It was Hilda Lessways. She had in her hand 
a copy of the “ Signal.” Over fifteen months had gone since their 
last meeting, but not since he had last thought of her. Her 
features seemed strange. His memory of them had not been 
reliabla He had formed an image of her in his mind, and had 
often looked at it, and he now saw that it did not correspond 
with the reality. The souvenir of their brief intimacy swept 
bade upon him. Incredible that she should be there, in front 
of him ; and yet there she was I More than once, after reflecting 
cm her, he had laughed, and said lightly to himself : ** Well, the 
chances are I shall never see A<r again! Funny girll” But 
the recoUeertion of her gesture with Mr. Shushions prevented 
him from dismissing her out of his head with quite that 
Hl^tness. . . . 

ordered to tell you that Mr. Orgreave will be down in 
a few minutes,” she said. 

** JSip/fo/” he exclaimed. ’*rd no idea you weretn Bursley I” 

^Came to-day I ” she replied. 

** How odd,” lie thought, ’Uhat I should call like this <m the 
very day die comes!” But he pushed away that instinctive 
thought widi the lational thought that sudi a coinddenoe could 
not be regarded as in any way significant 

They shook bands in the middle of the roonii and she 
pressed bis hand, while boking downwards with a smile. And 
tm mind was suddenly fiSed widi die idea diat durh^ sB those 
months die had horn mdstbg somewhere^ under the ^ of 
some onei hidmate with some one^ and constantly conductiiig 
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herself with a familiar freedom that doubtless she would not use 
to him. And so she was invested, for him, with mysteriousness. 
His interest in her was renewed in a moment, and in a form 
much more acute than its first form. Moreover, she presented 
herself to his judgment in a different aspect He could scarcely 
comprehend how he had ever deemed her habitual expression 
tc be forbidding. In fact, he could persuade himself now that 
she was beautiful, and even nobly beautiful From one extreme 
he flew to the other. She sat down on an old sofa ; he remained 
standing. And in the midst of a little conversation about Mrs. 
Orgreave’s indisposition, and the absence of the members of the 
fsimily (she said she had refused an invitation to go with Janet 
and Alicia to Hillport), she broke the thread, and remarked — 

••You would have known I was coming if you’d been calling 
here recently.” She pushed h^ feet near the fender, and gaaed 
into the fire. 

•• Ah I But you see I haven’t been calling recently.” 

She raised her eyes to his. “ I suppose you’ve never thought 
about me once since 1 left ! ” she fired at him. An audacious 
and discomposing girl I 

••Oh yes, I have,” he said weakly. What could you reply to 
such Qieeches? Nevertheless he was flattered. 

••Really? But you’ve never inquired about me.” 

••Yes, I have.” 

••Only once.” 

•• How do you know ?” 

•• I asked Janet.” 

••Damn her!” he said to himsdf, but pleased with her. 
And aloud, in a tone suddenly firm, ••That’s nothing to go by.” 

••What isn’t?” 

••The number of Hmes I’ve inquired.” He was blushing. 

IV 

Ktt flbe mnalln^ <st the room, sitting as it were at his feel on 
the siimrounded and encaged by a hundred domestic objects 
and hy 1% |^w of tiie fire and tiie radiance af tiie gas, die 
<:^tainly tid seem to Edwin to be an organism eaceediagly 
>3aiytteri0mi» He could follow with his eye every fold of her black 
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dress, he could trace the waving of her hair, and watch the play 
of light in her eyes. He might have physically hurt her, he 
might have killed her, she was beneath his hand — and yet she 
was most bafflingly withdrawn, and the essence of her could not 
be touched nor got at. Why did she challenge him|by her 
singular attitude ? Why was she always saying such quee^ thin^ 
to him? No other girl (he thought, in the simplicityl of his 
inexperience) would ever talk as she talked. He wanted to 
test her by being rude to her. Damn her ! ” he said to himself 
s^;ain. Supposing I took hold of her and kissed her — I wonder 
what sort of a face she’d pull then 1 . . .” (And a moment ago 
he had been appraising her as nobly beautiful 1 A moment 
ago he had been dwelling on the lovely compassion of her 
gesture with Mr. Shushions i) This quality of daring and naughty 
enterprise had never before shown itself in Edwin, and he was 
surprised to discover in himself such impulses. But then the 
girl was so provocative. And somehow the sight of the girl 
delivered him from an excessive fear of consequences. He said 
lo himself, “I’ll do something or I’ll say something, before I 
leave her to-night, just to show her 1 . . He screwed up his 
sesolution to the point of registering a private oath that he would 
indeed do or say something. Without a solemn oath he could 
not rely upon his valour. He knew that whatever he said or did 
in the nature of a bold advance would be accomplished clumsily. 
He knew that it would be unpleasant. He knew that inaction 
suited much better his instinct for tranquillity. No matter! 
All that was naught She had challenged, and he had to respond. 
Besides, she allured. . . . And, after her scene with him in the 
porch of the new house, had he not the right ? . • . A girl who 
had behaved as she did that night cannot effectively contradict 
herself! 

“ I was just reading about this strike,** she said, rustling the 
newspaper. 

“ You*ve socm got into local politics.** 

“ WeU,** die said, “I saw a lot of the men as we were driving 
from the station. I should think I saw two thousand of them. 
So of course 1 was interested. I made Mr. Oigreave tell me all 
about it Win they win?” 

“It depmidi on the weather.” He smiled, 
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She femained silent, and grave. ** I see 1” she said, leaning 
her chin on her hand« At her tone he ceased smiling. She 
said “ 1 see,” and she actually had seen. 

“You see,” he repeated. “If it was June instead of 
November 1 But then it isn’t June. Wages are settled every 
year in November. So if there is to be a strike it can only 
begin in November.” 

“ But didn’t the men bA for the time of year to be changed ? ” 

“Yes,” he said. “But you don’t suppose the masters were 
going to agree to that, do you?” He sneered masculinely. 

“Why not?" 

“ Because it gives them such a pull.” 

“What a shame!” Hilda exclaimed passionately. “And 
what a diame it is that the masters want to make the wages 
depend on selling prices! Can’t they see that selling prices 
ought to depend on wages ? ” 

Edwin said nothing. She had knocked suddenly out of his 
head all ideas of flirting, and he was trying to reassemble them. 

“ I suppose you’re like all the rest ? ” she questioned gloomily. 

“ How like all the rest ? ” 

“Against the men. Mr. Orgreave is, and he says your 
fisther is very stnmgly against them.” 

“Look here,” said Edwin, with an air of resentment as to 
which he himself could not have decided whether it was assumed 
or genuitm, “what earthly right have yon to suppose that I’m 
like all the test?” 

“I’m very sorry,” she surrendered. “I knew all the time 
you weren’t” With her face still bent downwards, she looked 
up at him, smiling sadly, smiling roguishly. 

“Fadmr’s against Aem,” he proceeded, somewhat deflated. 
And he thought of all his father’s violent invective, and of 
Male’s bland acceptance of the assumption that workmen on 
strike ware rascals — how different the excellent simple Maggie 
from this feverish creature on the sofa ! “ Father’s against diem, 
and most people axe, because they broke the last arlutratitm 
award. But Pm not my father. If you ask me, I’ll tell you 
what I thmk-^workmen on strike are always in the right ; at 
bottom I famm. You’ve only got to look at tibem in a crowd 
loiedier. They don’t stane themselves for fun.” 
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He was not sure if he was convinced of the truth of these 
statements; but she drew them out of him by her strange 
power. And when he had uttered them^ they appearei fine 
to him. 

What does your father say to that ? ” 

“ Oh ! '' said Edwin uneasily. Him— and me— we ^on*t 

argue about these things.” 

Why not?” 

**WeU,wedonV^ 

You aren’t ashamed of your own opinions^ are you ? ” she 
demanded^ with a hint in her voice that she was ready to be 
scornful. 

“ You know all the time I’m not.” He repeated the phrase 
of her previous confession with a certain acrimonious emphasis. 
“ Don’t you ? ” he added curtly. 

She remained silent. 

** Don’t you ? ” he said more loudly. And as she offered no 
reply, he went on, marvelling at what was coming out of his 
mouth. ** I’ll tell you what I am ashamed of. I’m ashamed of 
seeing my father lose his temper. So you know ! ” 

She said — 

“ I never met anybody like you before. No, never I ” 

At this he really was astounded, and most exquisitely 
flattered. 

** I might say the same of you,” he replied, stickily his diin 
out. 

** Oh no ! ” she said. ** I’m nothing.” 

The fact was that he could not foretell their conversation 
even ten seconds in advance. It was full of the completdiy 
unexpected. He thought to himself, “You never know what 
a girl like that will say next.” But what would he say next ? 

V 

They were intemipted by Osmond Oxgreave, with his, “ WeB, 
Edwin,” jolly, welcoming, and yet slightly quizadad. Edirin 
could not look him in the face without feeling setf^conscioiai* 
lii^ dared he glance at Hilda to see what her demeanour was 
iBm under the good-natured scrutiny of har friend’s father. 
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** Wc thought you*d forgotten said Mr. OrgreaTC. But 
that’s always the way with neighbours,” He turned to Hilda. 

true,” he continued, jerking his head at Edwin. “He 
scarcely ever comes to see us, except when you’re here.” 

“ Steady on 1 ” Edwin murmured. “ Steady on, Mr. Orgreavc 1 ” 
And hastily he asked a question about Mrs. Orgreave’s asthma ; 
and from that the conversation passed to the doings of the 
various absqpt members of the family. 

** YouVe been working, as usual, I suppose,” said Edwin. 

•’Working!” laughed Mr. Orgreave. ’’Tve done what 1 
could, with Hilda there ! Instead of going up to Hi?lport with 
Janet, she would stop here and chatter about strikes.” 

Hilda smiled at him benevolently as at one to whom she 
permitted everything. 

** Mr. Clayhanger agrees with me,” she said. 

“Oh! You needn’t tell me!” protested Mr. Orgreave. 

“ I could sec you were as thick as thieves over it” He looked 
at Edwin. “ Has she told you she wants to go over a printing 
works?” 

“ No,” said Edwin. “ But I shall be very pleased to show 
her over ours, any time.” 

She made no observation. 

“ Look here,” said Edwin suddenly, “ I nmsl be oft I only 
slipped in for a minute, really.” He did not know why he said 
this, for his greatest wish was to probe more deeply into the 
tantalising psychology of Hilda Lessways* His tongue, however, 
had said it, and his tongue reiterated it when Mr. Orgreave 
tttged that Janet and Alida would be back soon and that food 
would then be partaken ot He would not suy« Desiring 
to stay, be would not. He wished to be alone, to think. 
Clearly Hilda had been talking about him to Mr. Orgreave, 
and to Janet IXd she dtscusa him and his aOairs with 
every ootiyr 

ilar wcNdd io response to Mr. Otgreeve^ suggestion, 
praoiM dttflt^tdy to cell again on the next evening. He said 
he wouM try. Hilda to(^ leave of him nondhaland,. He 
depejrted. 

AoA M he made (he half'drcuit of die misty lavn, on Ms 
wigr to die ghjtes, Im asotteied fa his heart, whew even be 
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could scarcely heat : ** 1 swore Vd do something, and I haven’t 
Well, of course, when she talked seriously like that, what ^uld 1 
do?” But he was disgusted with himself and ashamed'lof his 
namby-pambiness. ^ 

He strolled thoughtfully up Oak Street, and down Trafalgar 
Road ; and when he was near home, another wayfarer sai^ him 
face light about and go up Trafalgar Road and disappear the 
comer of Oak Street. r 

The Orgreave servant was surprised to see him at the front 
door agam when she answered a ^screet ring. 

” I wish you’d tell Miss Lessways 1 want to speak to her a 
moment, will you ? ” 

Miss Lessways ? ” 

** Yes.” What an adventure I 
Certainly, sir. Will you come in ? " She shut the door. 

‘‘Ask her to come here,” he said, smiling with deliberate 
confidential persuasiveness. She nodded, with a brighter 
smile. 

The servant vanished, and Hilda came. She was as red as 
fire. He began hurriedly. 

*• When will you come to look over our works ? To-morrow ? 
I should like you to come.” He used a tone that said: 

Now don’t let’s have any nonsense ! You know you want 
to come.” 

She frowned frankly. There they were in the hall, like a 
couple of conspirators, but she was frowning; she would not 
meet him half-way. He wished he had not permitted himself 
this caprice. What importance had a private oath? He felt 
ridiculous. 

What time ? ” she demanded, and in an instant transformed 
his disgust into delight 

** Any time.” His heart was beating with expectatkm. 

“ Oh no 1 You must fix the time.” 

Well, after tea. Say between half-past six and a quarter to 
seven. TTwitdo?” 

Sie nodded. 

"Good,” he murmured. •^That’s alii Thimks. Good** 
iMght I” 

He haiamied away, with a delicmte pholografrii of ikt 
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palm of her hand printed in minute sensationi on the palm 
ttfhis. 

“ 1 did it, anyhow I " he muttered loudly, in his heart, At 
any rate he was not shamed. At any rate he was a maa The 
man’s &ce was burning, and the damp noxious drill of the nig ht 
only caressed him agreeably. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


CURIOSITY 

I 

H e wtt afraid that, from some obscure motive of propriety 
or self-protection, she would bring Janet with her, or 
perhaps Alicia. On the other hand, he was afraid that !&e would 
come alone. That she should come alone seemed to him, in 
SfHte of his reason, too brazea Moreover, if she came alone 
would he be equal to the situation ? Would he be able to cany 
the thing off in a manner adequate? He lacked confidence 
He desired the moment of her arrival, and yet he feared it His 
heart and his t»ain were all confused together in a turmoil of 
emotion which he could not analyse nor define. 

He was m love. Love had caught him, and had affected his 
vinon so that be no longer saw any phenomenon as it actually 
was; neither himself, nor Hilda, nor the drcumstances which 
wore uniting them. He could not follow a train of tiiought 
He could not remain of one opinion nor in one mind. Witlun 
himself he was perpetually discussmg Hilda, and her attitude. 
She was marvellous I But was she? She admired him! But 
did die? She had shown cunnbg ! But was it not simplieRy? 
He did not even feel sure whether be liked her. He hied to 
remembm what she looked like, and he positively could not 
The <m matter upon sdiich he could be sure was tiiat hit 
cariosity wasihotiy engaged. If he had had to state the cate 
in words to another be would not have gone furtiier than the 
word *carioaity.’ He had no notion that he was m love. He 
^d not know what love was; he had not had iuffictot o0oi- 
tuntty of leanui^ Nevertheless tiie |»oce8set of love were at 
work within him. Si!mtiyaQdfl^caBy»hytlwfoioeofdedmaa^ 
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of pfido, tibe refiracting glass was being specially ground which 
would enable him, which would compel him, to see an ideal Hilda 
when he gased at the real Hilda. He would not see the real 
Hilda any more unless some cataclysm should shatter the glass. 
And he might be likened to a prisoner on whom the gate of 
heectom is shot for ever, or to a stricken sufferer of whom it is 
known that he can never rise again and go forth into the fields. 
He was as«somebody to whom the irrevocable had happened. 
And he knew it not None knew. None guessed. All day he 
went his ways, striving to conceal the whirring preoccupation of 
his curiosity (a curiosity which he thought showed a fine 
masculine dash), and succeeded fairly well. The excellent, 
simple Maggie alone remarked in secret that he was slightly 
nervous and unnatural But even she, with all her excellent 
simplicity, did not divine his victimhood. 

At six o’clock he was back at the shop from his tea. It was 
a wet, chill night On the previous evening he had caught cold, 
and he was beginning to sneeze. He said to himself that Hilda 
could not be expected to come on such a night But he 
expected her. When the shop clock showed half«past six, he 
glanced at his watch, which also showed half-past six. Now at 
any instant she might arrive. The shop door opened, and 
rimultaneously his heart ceased to beat But the person who 
came in, pufi&ng and snorting, was his father, who stood within 
the shop while shaking his soaked umbrella over the exterior 
porch. The draught firom the shiny dark street and square 
struck cold, and Edwin responsively sneezed; and Darius 
Clayhanger upbraided him for not having worn his overcoat, and 
he replied with foolish unconvincingness that he had got a 
cdld^ that it was nothing. Darius grunted his way into the 
cobide. Edwin remained in busy idleness at the right-hand 
counter I Stifford was tidying the eontaats of drawers bdbind the 
Cftiic7-<xittsiter. And the fizzing gas-burners, inevitaUe accom* 
paniment of night at the period, kept watch above. Under the 
heat of the stove, the damp marks of Darius CUybanger’s 
aohnance disappeared more quickly than the minutes ran. It 
pmr almost impossible tox Mdim to pass die liiiie^ 

whoa Hs ftdier was not sthtmg in the cubk^ imd 
StIfiMi happmiad to be in rqiose, be could bear die dckmg of 
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tile dock» which he could not remember ever hafing heaid 
b^ore» except when he mounted the steps to wind it 

At a quarter to seven he said to himself that he gave uh hopci 
while pretending that he never had hoped, and that Hilda’s 
presence was indifferent to him. If she came not that d4y she 
would {MTobably come some other day. What could it m^er? 
He was very unhappy. He said to himself that he should ^ave 
a long night’s reading, but the prospect of reading had no 
savour. He said : ** No, I shan’t go in to see them to-night, I 
shall stay in and nurse my cold, and read.” This was mere futile 
bravado, for the impartial spectator in him, though hur less clear- 
sighted and judicial now than formerly, foresaw with certainty 
that if Hilda did not come he would c^l at the Oigreaves’. At 
five minutes to seven he was miserable : he had decided to hope 
until five minutes to seven. He made it seven in despair. 
Then there were signs of a figure behind the misty glass of the 
door. The door opened. It could not be she I Impossible 
that it should be she ! But it was she; she had the air of being 
a mirack. 

n 

His feelings were complex and contradictory, flitting about 
and crossing each other in his mind with astounding mpidity. 
He wished she had not come, because his father was there, and 
the thought of his father would intensify his self-consciousnesa 
He wondered why he should care whether she came or not; 
after all she was only a young woman who wanted to see a 
printing works ; at best she was not so agreeable as Janets at 
worst she was appalling, and moreover he knew nothing about 
her. He had a glimpse of her fsce as, with a little tightenm^ of 
the Ups, she shut her umbrella. What was thore in diat fiw:e, 
judged impartially? Why should be be to so absurd a degree 
curious about her? He thought how exquisitely delicious it 
would be to be walking with her by the shore of a lovely lake on 
a summer evening, pale hills in the distance* He had diis 
mommitafy vision bf reason a cedmmed print of the ^Silver 
Strand” of a Scottish loch which was leaning in a gilt fame 
ifsin^ the artisai’ materiab cabinet and was marked twelve^aiid- 
Sisu During the day be bnri im ag ined himself with her in aU 
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kinds nf beautiftil spots and situaticms. Bat the chief of his 
sensations was one of exquisite relief. . • * She had come. He 
could wreak his hungry cariosity upon her. 

Yes, she was alone. No Janet ! No Alicia ! How had 
she managed it? What had she said to the Orgteaves? 
That she should have come alone, and through the November 
rain, in the night, affected him deeply. It gave her the quality 
of a heroine of high adventure. It was as though she had set 
sail unaided, in a frail skiff, on a formidable ocean, to meet him. 
It was inexpressibly romantic and touching. She came towards 
him, her face sedately composed. She wore a small hat, a veil, 
and a mackintosh, and black gloves that were splashed with wet. 
CerUunly she was a practical woman. She had said she would 
come, and she had come, sensibly, but how charmingly, protected 
against the shocking conditions of the journey. There is naught 
charming in a mackintosh. And yet there was, in this mackin- 
tosh! • . • Something in the contrast between its harshness 
and her fiagility. . • . The veil was supremely charming. She 
bad half lifted it, exposing her mouth ; the upper part of her 
flushed face was caged behind the bars of the veil ; behind those 
bars her eyes mysteriously gleamed. • . • Spanish! ... No 
exaggeration in all this 1 He felt every bit of it honestly, as he 
stood at the counter in thrilled expectancy. By virtue of his 
impassioned curiosity, the terraces of Granada and the mantillas 
of were not more romantic than he had made his 

father’s shop and her dripping mackintosh. He tried to see her 
afresh; he tried to see her as though he had never seen 
her betoe; he tried desperately once s^in to comprdiend 
what it was in her that piqued him. And he could not. He 
fell back frcmi the attempt Was she the most wondrous? Or 
was riie ccmimonplace ? Was she deoehrmg him ? Or <hd he 
alone possess die true insight? • « . Useless} He was baffled 
Far ftcm pietdng her soul, be could scarcely even see her at all ; 
that i% with intdligence. And it was always so when he was 
with her: he was in a dream, a vapour ; he had no helm, his 
facuUlet wm not under control She robbed him of judgment 

And thee the clear tones of her vciioe fdUi on &e listetting 
evening, Mr. Clayhanger. What m nii^t, mn’i 
tt? I hope Tm nM toe hee.^ 
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Finn, businestihlike syllables. • . . And she straightened her 
shoulders. He suffered. He was not happy. Whi^ever his 
feelings, he was not happy in that instant. He was nist happy 
because he was wrui^ between hope and fear, alike divi^ But 
he would not have exchanged his sensations for the e:^eniest 
felicity of any other person. \ 

They shook hands. He suggested that she should remove 
her mackintosh. She consented. He had no idea that the 
effect of the removal of the mackintosh would be so startling as 
it was. She stood intimately revealed in her frock. The 
mackintosh was formal and d^ensive; the frock was intimate 
and acquiescent 

Darius blundered out of the cubicle and Edwin had a dread- 
ful moment introducing her to Darius and explaining their 
purpose. Why had he not prepared the ground in advance? 
His pusillanimous cowardice again! However, the directing 
finger of God sent a customer into the shop, and Edwin escaped 
with his Hilda through the aperture in the counter. 


The rickety building at the back cff the premises, which was 
still the main theatre of printing activities, was empty save for 
Big James, the hour of seven being past Big James was just 
banning to roll his apron round his waist, in preparation for 
departure. This happened to be one of the habits of his ad* 
vancing age. Up till a year or two previously he would have 
taken off his apron and left it in the workshop ; but now be 
could not confide it to the workshop ; he must carry it about 
him until he reached home and a place of safety for it Whcm 
he saw Edwin and a yoimg lady appear in die doorwajf, be let 
tibte apron fall over his knees again. As the day was only the 
second of the industrial week, the i^rcm was almoitt dean $ and 
even die o&ce towel, which hung on a toller scunewhat consi^ca- 
ously near die door, was not offensive. A dngle gas jet burned. 
The workshop was in the languid of appose dkear toQ iditdh had 
oficmUy ccmimenced at S a.isi. 

The perfeotton cf Big James’s attk»d% an ndttude sgrmhohsed 
by tibs keting dewh be^adli|Nd Id^ateaseic 
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the original and difScult drcumstancei. ** Good ewtiing, Mr. 
Edwin. Good evening, miss,’* was all that the man actually said 
with his tongue, but the formality of his majestic gestures indi- 
cated in the most dignified way his recognition of a sharp differ- 
ence of dass and his exact comprehension of his own rdle in the 
affair* He stood waiting : he had been about to depart, but he 
was entirely at the disposal of the company. 

This is Mr. Yarlett, our foreman,’’ said Edwin, and to Big 
James : Miss Lessways has just come to look round.” 

Hilda smiled. Big James suavely nodded his head. 

** Here are some of the types,” said Edwin, because a big 
case was the object nearest him, and he glanced at Big James. 

In a moment the foreman was explaining to Hilda, in his 
superb voice, the use of the composing-stick, and he accompanied 
the theory by a beautiful exposition of the practice ; Edwin could 
stand aside and watch. Hilda listened and looked with an 
extraordinary air of sympathetic interest. And she was so serious, 
so adult. But it was the quality of sympathy, he thought, that 
was her finest, her most attractive. It was either that or her 
proud independence, as of a person not accustomed to bend tx> 
the will of others or to go to others for advice. He could not 
be sure. ... No ! Her finest quality was her mystery. Even 
now, as he gased at her comfortably, she baffled him; all her 
exquisite little movements and intonations baffled him. Of one 
thing, however, he was convinced : that she was fundamentally 
different firom other women. There was she, and there was the 
test of the sex. 

For appearance’ sake he threw in short phrases now and dien, 
to whidi Big James, by his mere deportment, gave the import- 
ance of the words of a master. 

suppose you printers did something iq[)ecial among 
yoofselvei to celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
mvmitkiii printing?” said Hilda suddenly, glancing firom 
Edwin to Big James. And Big James and Bdwb glanced at 
one inotiiec. Neitiier had ever heekd of the four-hundredth 
annivmaiy of the invention of printing. In a couple of seconds 
Big Jamafk downcest eye had made it dear tiiat he loprded 
thJepditioti oflhe epkiode as mastehi businesi. 

^WlMwaitlMtt?~lettneiee^”8i^ out. 
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•*Oh ! Some yeari ago. Two or three — perhaps 

” I’m afraid we didn’t,” smd Edwin, smiling. ; 

'*Oh i ” said Hilda slowly. ’’I think they made a gkeat fuss 
of It in LfOndon.” She relented somewhat dwt really 
know much about it But the other day I happened to be 
reading the new history of printmg, you know-<^ai^wick’s, 
isn’t it?” ' 

** Oh yes I ” Edwin concurred, though he had nerer heard of 
Cranswick’s new history of printing either. 

He knew that he was not emerging creditably from this portion 
of the episode. But he did not care. The whole of his body 
went hot and then cold as his mind presented the simple 
question : ** Why had she been reading the history of printing?” 
Could the reason be any other than her interest in himself? Or 
was she a prodigy among young women, who read histories of 
everything in addition to being passionate about verse? He said 
that it was ridiculous to suppose that she would read a history of 
printing solely from interest in himself. Nevertheless he was 
madly happy for a few moments, and as it were staggered witibi 
joy. He decided to read a history of printing at once. 

Big James came to the end of his expositions of the eiaft. 
The stove was dying out, and the steam-boiler cold. Big James 
regretted that the larger machines could not be seen in action, 
and that the place was getting chilly. Edwin began to name 
various objects that were lying about, with their functions, but it 
was evident that the interest of the workshop was now nearly 
exhausted. Big James suggested that if Miss could make it con- 
venient to call, say, on the next afternoon, she could see the huge 
new Columbia in motion. Edwin seised the idea and beautified 
it And on this he wavered towards the door, and she followed, 
and Big James in dignity bowed them forth to the fievated 
pcuch, and began to rewind his flowing i^pron once mme. Ihey 
pattered down die dark steps (now protected with felt loo&ig) 
and ran across six fecU of exposed yard into what had once been 
Mis. Nixon’s holy kitdien. 

IV 

After glandng at nmdty mhimr workdsc^ hi deBdous 
prepnqitiqr tad seAitude, drey moonied hi tire fiial float iihsre 
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there was an account-book ruling and binding shop : the site ol 
the old sitting-room and the girls* bedroom. In each chamber 
Edwin had to light a gas, and the corridors and stairways were 
traversed by the ray of matches. It was excitingly intricate. 
Then they went to the attics, because Edsrin was determined 
that she should see all. There he found a forgotten candle. 

**I used to work here/* he said, holding high the candle. 
“There was ne other place for me to work in.” 

They were in his old work attic, now piled with stocks of 
paper wrapped up in posters. 

“ Work ? What sort of work ? ** 

“Well — reading, drawing, you know. ... At that very 
table." To be stire, there the very table was, thick with dust ! 
It had been too rickety to deserve removal to the heights of 
Bleakridge. He was touched by the sight of the table now, 
though he saw it at least once every week. His existence at 
the comer of Duck Square seemed now to have been beautiful 
tnd sad, seemed to be far off and historic. And the attic seemed 
unhappy in its present humiliation. 

“ But there’s no fireplace," murmured Hilda. 

“ I know," said Edwin. 

“ But how did you do in winter ? " 

“ I did without." 

He had in fact been less of a martyr than those three telling 
words would indicate. Nevertheless it appeared to him that he 
really bad been a martyr ; and he was glad. He could feel her 
sympathy and her quiet admiration vibrating through the air 
towards him. Had she not said that she had never met anybody 
like him? He turned and looked at her. Her eyes glittered in 
the candle-light with tears too proud to fall. Solemn and ex- 
quisite bhss 1 Profound anxiety and apprehension I He was an 
arena where all the sensations of whidr a human beii^ is capable 
in blind confusion. 

Afterwards, he could recall bar visit only in fragments. The 
next ftagment that he recollected was the hmt She stood mu- 
side dm dom* in her maddntosh. The rain had ceased, ^e 
^ geaag. Behind them he could feel his father in the cubksle, 
^ Stifford arranging the toilette of tihe shop for the ti%ht 

" Please don’t come out here," she enjoined, half in etdrei%, 
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half in command. Her solicitude thrilled him. He niiu on the 
step; she was on the pavement : so that he looked doik at her, 
widr the sodden, light-reflecting slope of Dock Square a back- 
ground to her. 

“Oh! I’m all right Wdl, you’ll come to-morrow aft^oon?” 

“ No, you aren’t aU tight You’ve got a cold and yoi^ make 
it worse, and this isn’t the end of winter, it’s the banning ; 
I think you’re very liable to colds.” • 

“N — not ” he said, enchanted, beside himself in an ecstasy 
of pleasure. “I shall expect you to-morrow about three.” 

“Thank you,” she said simply. “ I’ll come.” 

They shook hands. 

“Now do go in ! ” 

She vanished round the comer. 

AU the evening he neither read nor spoke. 



CHAPTER XIX 


A CATASTROPHE 
I 

A t half-put two on the following afternoon he wu waiting 
for the fature in order to recommence living. During 
this period, to a greater extent even than the average individual 
in average circumstances, he was incapable of living in the 
{wesent Continually he looked either forward or bade. All 
that he had achieve^ or that had been achieved for him — the 
new house with its brightness and its apparatus of luxury, his 
books, his learning, his friends, his experience : not long since 
regarded by him u the precious materials of happiness — all had 
become negligible trifles, nothings, devoid d' import The sole 
condition precedmit to a tolerable existence wu now to have 
light and speech of Hilda Leuways. He wu intensely unhappy 
in the long stretches of time whidi separated one ctmtact with 
her from the next And in the brief moments of thdr ocmi- 
puiionship he wu frn too distraught, too apprehensive, toe 
desirous, too pnsxled, to be able to call himself happy. Seeing 
her apparently did naught to usuage the pain of his curiosit} 
about her— ‘not his curiosity concerning tiie details of her life 
and of her person, for these scarcely interested him, but his 
curiosity etmoetning tire very essence of her bdi^. At seven 
o*cIodc mi the previous day, he had esteemed her visit u pos- 
imring a deddve importance whkh covered the whole fleld trf 
his wishes. The virit had occurred, and he wu not a iriiit 
advance^ j indeed he had retrograded, for he wu less content 
and mOie confined, and mme preoccu^iedL The medidtie had 
•Sgtavatod the diMMse. Nevmtheless, he awaited a second dose 
of it in the un dea troyed in«udan of its eoiative pioperigr. 
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In the intenral he had behaved like a very sena^ble man. 
Without appetite, he had still forced himself to ea^ lest his 
relatives should suspect Short of sleep, he had been ipureful to 
avoid yawning at breakfast, and had spoken in a CMual tone 
of Hilda’s visit He had even said to his father: suppose 

the big Columbia will be running off those overseer noti^ this 
afternoon ? ” And on the old man asking why he w^ thus 
interested, be had answered : Because that girl. Miss Lessways, 
thought of coming down to see it For some reason or other 
she’s very keen on printing, and as she’s such a friend of the 
Orgreaves ” 

Nobody, he considered, could have done that better than he 
had done it. 

And now that girl, Miss Lessways, was nearly due. He 
stood behind the counter again, waiting, waiting. He could not 
apply himself to anything ; he could scarcely wait. He was in a 
state that approached fever, if not agony. To esdst from half- 
past two to three o’clock equalled in anguish the dreadful 
inquietude that comes before a surgical operation. 

He said to himself : If I keep on like this I shall be in love 
with her one of these days.” He would not and could not 
believe that he already was in love with her, though the possi- 
bility presented itself to him. ** No,” he said, “ you don’t fall 
in love in a couple of days. You mustn’t tell me——” in a wise, 
superior, slightly scornful manner. ** I dare say there’s nothing in 
it at all,” he said uncertainly, after having strongly denied through- 
out that there was anything in it 

The recollection of his originalismtipathy to Hilda troubled 
him. She was the same girl. She was the same girl who had 
followed him at night into his father’s garden and merits his 
disdain. She was the same girl who had been so uiipleasant» 
so sharp, so rudely disconcerting in her behaviour. And he 
dared not say that she had altered. And yet now be could hot 
get her out of his head. And although he would not admit that 
he constantly admired her, he did admit that there were moment 
when he admired her passionately and deemed her utdque and 
above all womm* Vnxmce the change in himself? How to 
justify it? The problem was insoluble, for he was intellectuaHy 
too honest to say lightly that originally he had been mistake^ 
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He did not pretend to solve the problem. He looked et it with 
perturbation, and left it. The consoling thing was that the 
Oxgreaves had always expressed high esteem for Hilda. He 
leaned on the Orgreaves, 

He wondered how the affair would end? It could not 
indefinitely continue on its present footing. How indeed would 
it end? Marriage. . . . He apologized to himself for the 
thought . . ». But just for the sake of argument . . . supposing 
. . . well, supposing the affair went so far that one day he told 
her . . . men did such things, young men ! No ! . . . Besides, 
she wouldn’t ... It was absurd. ... No such idea really ! . . . 
And then the frightful worry there would be with his father 
about money, and so on. . . . And the telling of Clara, and of 
everybody. No ! He simply could not imagine himself married, 
or about to be married. Marriage might happen to other young 
men, but not to him. His case was special, somehow. . . . He 
shrank from such formidable enterprises. The mere notion of 
them made him tremble. 


II 

He brushed all that away impatiently, pettishly. The intense 
and terrible longing for her arrival persisted. It was now twenty- 
five to three. His father would be down soon from his after- 
dinner nap. Suddenly the door opened, and he saw the 
Orgreaves* servant, with a cloak over her white apron, and 
hands red with cold. And also he saw disaster like a ghostl)* 
figure following her* His heart sickeningly sank. Martha 
smiled and gave him a not^ which he smilingly accepted. 
**Mi88 Lessways asked me to come down with this,*’ she said 
omfidentiidly. She was a little breathless, and she bad absolutely 
the manner of a singing chambermaid in light opera. He opened 
the note, iriiidi said: **Dear Mr. Ciaybanger, so smrry I can’t 
come today. — ^Youis, H. L.” Nothing else. It was scrawled. 
** It’s all r^ty thanks,” he said, with an even brighter smile to 
the messengear, who nodded and departed. 

It all mxurred in an instant 

III 

Acittitiaxopbet He jniffeted then as he had ne^ 
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Hit WH DO state approaching i^ony; it was agou^ itself; 
bladr and awful She was not coming. She had not Rubied 
bersdf to give a reason, nor to offer an excuse. She|merely 
was not conung. She had showed no consideration his 
feelit^ It had not happened to her to reflect that 8he\would 
be causing him disappointment. Disappointment was to6 mild 
a word. He had been building a marvellously beautiful castle, 
and srith a tboi^htless, careless stroke of the {ssn she had 
annihilated all his labour; she had almost annihilated him. 
Surely she owed him some reason, some explanation! Had 
she the right to play fast and loose with him like that? "What 
a shame ! ” he sobbed violently in his heart, with an excessive 
and righteous resentment He was innocent ; he was blameless ; 
and she tortured him thus I He supposed that all women were 
like her. . . . "What a shame!” He pitied himself for a 
victim. And there was no glint of hope anywhere. In half 
an hour he would have been near her, with her, guiditrg hm 
to the workshop, discussing the machine with her ; and savour- 
ing her uniqueness; feasting on her delicious and adorable 
personality! . . . 'So sorry I can’t come to-day!’ "She 
doesn’t understand. She can’t understand ! ” he said to himself. 
" No woman, however cruel would ever knowingly be so cruel 
as die has been. It isn’t possible ! ” Then he soug^ excuse 
for her, and then he cast the mtcuse away angrily. She was 
not coming. There was no ground beneath his feet. He was 
so exquisitely miserable that he could not face a future of even 
ten hours ahead. He could not look at what his existence 
would be till bedtime. The blow had deprived him all 
force, all courage. It was a wanton blow. He wished savagely 
tibat he had never seen her. ... No ! no ! He could not ddl 
oa the Oigreaves that night. He could not do it SBm ihi^t 
be out And then. ... 

His fether entered, and b^an to grumble. Both Sduin 
and Maggie had known since the b<gjiuucg of fUimcr that 
Darias was qnaking on die precipice ot a bad bilioai ittadc- 
Bdwin listened to die riskg storm words. He had to resume 
dm ditead of his daily life. He knew what afflicdon was. 
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THE MAN 
I 

B ut he was fouog. Indeed to men of fifty, men just twice 
bis age, he seemed a mere boy and incapable of grief. 
He was so slim, and his limbs were so loose, and his hair so 
fair, and his gestures often so naive, that few of the mature 
peof^ who saw him daily striding up and down Trafalgar Road 
could have believed him to be acquainted with sorrow like their 
sorrows. The next morning, as it were in justification of these 
maturer people, bis youth arose and fought with the malady in 
him, and, if it did not conquer, it was not defeated. On the 
prenotts night, after hours of hesitaticm, he had suddenly walked 
forth and gone down Oak Street, and pushed open the garden 
gates of the Orgreaves, and gazed at the fa9ade of the boose— 
not at her window, because that was at the side— and it was 
all dark. Urn Orgreaves had gone to bed : be had expected 
it Even dris perfectly futile reconniussance had calmed him. 
While dressh^ in the bleak sunrise he had lodted at die oval 
lawn of the Oigreaves* garden, and had seen Johnnie idly kickii^ 
a football on It Johnnie had ^obably spent the evening vnth 
her ; and it was acting to Johnnie i She was there, somewhere 
btitweoi bdm and Johnnie, widiin fifty i^urds cS both td than, 
mystofou and vntbdiawn as ever, busy at somethii^ or oduar. 
And ftwai nau^dtf io|<>iuu>iet By the thought of aU thn the 
woe tn bam wai atnmgthened and embittmed. KeveilhalMi 
hit yoai^ i^ed by die adaringeot tfuality of the dear dtwn, 
%na#ed si«^ be ate tiz dmei more 

thtt hb imd 

At ladfpiijA 0MH>>h wii Thutwh^, and the closed at 
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two o’dock — he had pat on courage like a garment, and decided 
that he would see hm: that afternoon or night, * or perid|i in the 
attempt’ And as dre remembered phrase of ^e Sundayipassed 
through his mind, he inwardly smiled and thought of ijehool; 
and felt old and sure. 


II 

At fiye minutes to two, as he stood behind the eternal 
counter in his eternal dream, he had the inexpressible and 
delectable shock of seeing her. He was shot by the rision of 
her as by a bullet She came in, hurried and preoccupied, 
apparently full of purpose. 

“Have you got a Bradshaw?” she inquired, after the briefest 
greeting, gazing at him across the counter through her as 
though imploring him for Bradshaw, 

“I’m afinud we haven’t one left,” he said. “You see it’s 

getting on for die end of the month. I could No, I 

stqqiose you want it at once ? ’’ 

“I want it now,” she replied. “I’m gtnng to Londtm by 
the nx express, and what I want to know is whether I can get on 
to Brif^ton to-night. They actually haven’t a Bradshaw 
there,” half in scorn and half in levity, “and they said you’d 
probably have one here. So I ran down.” 

“They’d be cerdun to have one at the Tiger,” he murmured, 
reflecting. 

“The Tiger I” Evidendy she did not care for the idea of 
the Tiger. “ What about the railway station ? ” 

“Yes, or the railway station. Ill go up there mth you 
now if you like, and find out for you. I know the head porter. 
Vftfte jost doaiig. Father’s at home. He’s not very wdL” 

S9ie thanked him, relief in her voice. 

In a minute he had put his hat and coat on and i^vfen 
instnictioDS to Sdfibrd, and he was dimbing Dmdi Bank irith 
HUda at his nde. He had forgiven her. Nay, be bad 
toxgotum her crime. The disaster, with all its deqiair, tras 
sponged dean from his mind like writing oS a date, and at 
rapidly. It was ^heed. He died to coltect hb fiMsildes and 
savour the new senmtions. But he could not Widtki Idm dl 
ms inodMseat. wiH and distracting. Five minatM earlier. 
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and he could not haTe conceived the bliss of walking with hei 
to the station. Now he was walking with her to the station ; 
and assuredly it was bliss, and yet he did not fully taste it 
Though he would not have loosed her for a million pounds, her 
presence gave an even crueller edge to his anxiety and appre- 
henrion. London I Breton 1 Would she be that night in 
Brighton? He felt helpless, and desperate. And beneath all 
this was thb throbtnng of a strange, bitta joy. She asked about 
his cold and about his father's indisposition. She said nothing 
(rf her fulure to appear on the previous day, and he knew not 
bow to introduce it neatly: he was not in control of his 
intelligence. 

They passed Snaggs' Theatre, and from its green, wooden 
walls came the obscure sound of humanity in emotion. Before 
the mean and shabby portals stood a small crowd of ragged 
urchins. Posters ixrinted by Darius Clayhanger made white 
squares on the front 

•< It’s a meeting of the men,” said Edwita 

“ They’re losing, aren’t they ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ I expect they ate.” 

9ie asked what the building was, and he explained. 

"They used to call it the Blood Tub,” he said. 

She shivered. “ The Blood Tub ? ” 

” Yes. Melodrama and murder and gore — yon know.” 

” How horrible! ” she exdaimed. "Why are people like — 
like that in the Five Towns ? ” 

** Itfs our form of poetry, I suppose,” he muttered, saailii^ at 
foe pavement, which was surprisingly dry and dean in foe 
feeble sunshine. 

" I sui^KMe it fr she agreed heartily, after a pause. 

” But you belcmg to the l^ve Towns, don't you?” he asked. 

"fBiyesl I used to.” 

At foe stafom the imme of Bradshaw appeared to be qidte 
utdcnoim. But Ifilda’a mgeney impelled them upwards from 
the head potter to foe ridcd cleik, and from the ticket defo to 
foe atatiuiBMStnr; and at length they diseovered, in a sMl^ 
stove-hentod loom wHh a fine view ttf a foawd4iKk and a |nt> 
bead,*liuu on Thutsday evemngs there was a taain foam Vimmtm 
to JM^hton 0 Hilda saeoMd in eii^ tehaC and 
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Her demeanour changed. But Edwin’s uneasiness only 
intensified. Brightooi which he had never seen, was inlfinother 
hemisphere for him. It was mjrsterious, like her. It tijp part 
of her mystery. What could he do? His curse was ^at he 
had no initiative. Without her relentless force, he wouldti never 
have penetrated even as far as the stufiy room where the unique 
Brad^w lay. It was she who had taken him to the station, 
not he her. How could he hold her back from Brighton ? 

Ill 

When they came again to the Blood Tub, she said — 

“Couldn’t we just go and look in ? I’ve got plenty of time, 
now I know exactly how I stand.” 

She halted, and glanced across the road. He could only 
agree to the proposition. For himself, a peculiar sense of 
delicacy would have made it impossible for him to intrude his 
prosperity upon the deliberations of starving artisans on strike 
and stricken ; and he wondered what the potters might think or 
say about the invasion by a woman. But he had to traverse 
the street witii her and enter, and he had to do so with an air 
of masculine protectiveness. The urchins stood apart to let 
them in. 

Snaggs’, dimly lit by a few glazed apertures in the ro<rf, was 
nearly crammed by men who sat on the low bendies and leaned 
standing against the sidewalls. In the small and tawdry pro* 
scenium, behind a worn pictiure of the Bay of Naples, were 
silhouetted the figures of the men’s leader and of several other 
officials. The leader was speaking in a quiet, mUd voices the 
other officials were seated on Windsor chairs. The smeU of the 
place was nauseating, and yet tiie atmosphere was bitingly cold. 
Tbe warm-wrapped visitors could see rows and rows td dis^ 
coloured backs and elbows, and caps, and stringjr tethMi. 
Th^ could almost feel die contraction of thousands of musctoi 
b an mvoluntary effort to squeese out chQl bom alt these 
bodies ; not a scorn of overcoats could be disoemed b tbe 
whole theattcb and many ^ the jackets were bin nnd ffiflgM ; 
but tbe offieiils had overcoats. And be viritors conld etasost 
MSbesit were m rays, thomtamo 
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part of the Interior, and pierdr^ the upright figure in the centre 
of the stage* 

**. * . Some method of compromise,” the leader was saying 
in his persuasive tones. 

A young man sprang up furiously from the middle benches. 

”To hell wi* compromise !” he shouted in a tigerish passion. 

“ Haven’t us had forty pound from Ameriky?” 

•*Ordcf! Order!” some protested fiercely. But one voice 
cried ; “ Pitch the b— awt, neck and crop I ” 

Hands clawed at the interrupter and dragged him with 
extreme violence to the level of the bench, where he muttered 
like a dying volcano. Angry growls shot up here and there, 
snappish, menacing, and bestial. 

»^It is quite true,” said the leader soothingly, *’that our 
comrades at Trenton have collected forty pounds for u& But 
forty pounds would scarcely pay for a loaf of bread for one man 
in every ten on strike.” 

There was more interruption. The dangerous growls con* 
tinued in running explosions along the benches. The leader, 
ignoring them, turned to consult with his neighbour, and then 
faced his audience and called out more loudly — 

**Tbe business of the meeting is at an end.” 

Hie entire multitude jumped up, and there was stretching 
of arms and stamping of feet The men nearest to the door 
now perceived Edwin and Hilda, who moved backwards as 
before a flood. Edwin seized Hilda’s arm to hasten her. 

**Lad8,” bawled an old man’s voice from near the stage, 
” Let’s ring *Rock of Ages.’” 

A frowning and hirsute Mow near the door, with the veins 
prmiutieiit on his red forehead, shouted hoarsdy, "'Rode of 
Ages’ be b^~*d !” and shifting his hands into hss podeets be 
plueged Cor the street, head foremost and chin stidring out 
muiderouiljr. Edwin and Hflda escaped at speed and re- 
crecsed the toed. The crow d came surgic^ out of the narrow 
nedi of the building and qwead over the pavements like a 
smlner jgqrikL But from within die building oune the luriy 
itmg /Rock of Ages.’ 

** tt% tenrilriet'’ Hilda murmured, after a rikame; **|iist to 
1 ilM aevm what 
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“What was that?” he inquired. He knew what it Isas, but 
he wished to prolong the taste of her appreciation. 

“That you’ve only got to see the poor things ti^ know 
they’re in the right! Oh! I’ve lost my handkerchief,* unless 
I’ve 1^ it is your shop. It most have dropped out pi my 
muff" \ 

IV 

The shop was closed. As with his latchkey he opened the 
private door and then stood on one side for her to precede 
him into the corridor that led to the back of the shop, he 
watched the stream of operatives scattering across Duck Bank 
and descending towards the Square. It was as if he and 
Hilda, being pursued, were escaping. And as Hilda, stopping 
an instant on the step, saw what he saw, her face took a 
troubled eziaession. They both went in and he shut the 
door. 

"Turn to the left,’’ he said, wondering whether the big 
Colombia machine would be running, for her to see if she 
chose. 

“Oh ! This takes you to the shop, does it? How funny to 
be behind die counter ! ’’ 

He thought she spoke self-consciously, in the way of small 
talk : wfaidi was contrary to her halrit 

“ Herd’s my handkerchief ! ’’ she cried, with pleasure. It was 
cm the counter, a little white wisp in the grey-sheeted gkxnn. 
Stiffind most have found it on the floor and picked it up. 

The idea flashed through Edwin’s bead: “Did she leave 
her handkerchief on purpose, so that we should have to come 
back here?” 

llie (mly illumination of the diop was fnmi three four 
duunand-duHped boles in the upper part of as many diottars. 
No object was at first quite distinct The comers were very 
(hidL AS merchandise not in drawers ot (m shdves was hiddm 
in pde dust cloths. A chair moag ride was on the fimey- 
counter, its back hai^ging over the firont oi the cowater. H^ia 
had srawlered bdund die odier counter, and Bthrin was in the 
ariddie of the shop. Htt fitoe in ^ ta^igbt had become nime 
mysterious than ever. He ms in a mate of eaaorion, but he did 
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not know to what category the emotion belonged. They were 
alone. Stiiford had gone for the half-holiday. Darius, sickly, 
would certainly not come near. The printers were working as 
usual in their place, and the clanking whirr of a treadle-machine 
overhead agitated the ceiling. But nobody would enter the 
shop. His excitement increased, but did not define itself. 
There was a sudden roar in Duck Square, and then cries. 

**What cah that be?” Hilda asked, low, 

** Some of the strikers,” he answered, and went through the 
doors to the letter-hole in the central shutter, lifted the flap, and 
looked through. 

A struggle was in progress at the entrance to the Duck Inn. 
One man was apparently drunk; others were jeering on the 
skirts of the lean crowd. 

“ It’s some sort of a fight among them,” said Edwin loudly, 
so that she could hear in the shop. But at the same instant 
he felt the wind of the door swinging behind him, and Hilda 
was silently at his elbow. 

*• Let me look,” she said. 

Assuredly her voice was trembling. He moved, as little as 
posrible, and held the flap up for her. She bent and gaxed. 
He could hear various noises in the Square, but she described 
nothing to him. After a long while she withdrew from the hole. 

A lot of them have gone into the public-house,” she said. 
**The others seem to be moving away. There’s a policeman. 
What a shame,” she burst out passionately, **that they have 
to drink to foiget their trouble ! ” She made no remark upon 
the strangeness of starving workmen being able to pay for beer 
sufficient to intoxicate themselves. Nor did she comment, as 
a womani 00 the misery of the wives and children at home 
m the slbn^ and the cheap cottage-rows. She merely com- 
pasricmated the men in that they were driven to brutishness. 
Heir features showed painful pity masking disgust 

She laepped back into the shop. 

**Do you know,” she began, in a new tone, ‘•you’ve quite 
altme 4 my notion of poetry— iriiat you said as we were going 
up to Iheelatkm.” 

*‘lleally t” He smiled nervously. He was very {deaseA 
He woutd turn been astounded by this qpeedi ftmn hm» a 
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professed detotee of poetry, if in those instants t^e capadt]^ 
for astonishment had remained to him. 

Yes/’ she said, and continued, frowning and picking at her 
muff : “ But you do alter my notions, I don’t know ho^ it is. . . . 
So this is your little office 1 ” 

The door of the cubicle was open, 

** Yes, go in and have a look at if* 

Shall I?” She went in. 

He followed her. 

And no sooner was she in than she muttered, 1 must hurry 
off now.” Yet a moment before she seemed to have infinite 
leisure. 

Shall you be at Brighton long ? ” he demanded, and scarcely 
recognized his own accents. 

** Oh ! I can’t tell ! I’ve no idea. It depends.” 

** How soon shall you be down our way again?” 

She only shook her head. 

“ I say — ^you know ” he protested. 

** Good-bye,” she said, quavering. “Thanks very much.” 
She held out her hand. 

“But ” He took her hand. 

His suffering was intolerable. It was torture of the most 
requisite kind. Her hand pressed his. Something snapped in 
him. His left hand hovered shaking over her shoulder, and 
then touched her shoulder, and he could feel her left hand on 
his arm. The embrace was clumsy in its instinctive and 
unskilled violence, but its clumsiness was redeemed by idl his 
sincmity and all hers. His eyes were within sis: inches of 
her eyes, full of delicious shame, anxiety, and surrender. 
They kissed • « . He had amorously kiss^ a woman. 
AU his past life sank away, and be begw a new life the 
impetus of that supreme and final mnotion. It was an 
emodon that in its freshness, agitatbg and divine, could 
never be renewed. He had felt the virgin answer ot her lips 
on his. She had told him everythit^^ she had yielded up her 
mystery, in a second of time. Her in responding to 

his caress ravished and amaaed him, S9ie was m unaffected, 
•0 simple, so herde And the cool, ddkale pur^y of those 
t^Mi l And the fiiint feminine odotn of Imr fie^ 
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her stuffs! Dreamt and visions were surpassed. He said to 
himself^ in the dood-tide of masculinity — 

“ My God I She’s mine.” 

And it seemed incredible. 


V 

She W9M sitting in the office chair; he on the desk. She 
said in a tteml>ling voice — 

** 1 should never have come to the Five Towns again, if you 
hadn’t . . 

«Why not?” 

” 1 couldn’t have stood it I couldn’t” She spoke almost 
bitterly, with a peculiar smile on her twitching lips. 

To him it seemed that she had resumed her mystery, that 
he bad only really known her for one instant, that he was 
bound to a woman entrancing, noble, but impenetrable. And 
this, in spite of the fact that he was close to her, touching her, 
tingling to her in the confined, crepuscular intimacy of the 
cubicle. He could trace eveiy movement of her breast as she 
breathed, and yet she escaped the inward searching of bis 
gaae. But he was happy. He was happy enough to repel all 
anxieties and inquietudes about the future. He was steeped 
in the bliss of the miracle. This was but the fourth day, and 
they wtare vowed. 

** It was only Monday ” he began. 

** Monday!” she exclaimed. have thought of you for 
over e year.” She leaned towards him. “Didn’t you know? 
Of course you did ! « . . You couldn’t bear me at first” 

He denied this, blushing, but she insisted. 

“You don’t know how awful it was for me yesterday when 
you didn’t eomet” he murmured. 

“Was h?” she said, under her breath. “I had some very 
important leners to write.” She dasped his hand. 

There it was again 1 She spcfire just like a man of business, 
immersed in aeecet sdbemes. 

•*I#s awfiii^y he saMr “I scarcely know ai]^|rtbi>% 

about yooi imd yel*--*^ 

‘‘I’m J«Mt% P«fai^ it ini tiM 

wpwwf as iUMgiiwifl dktnat 
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** And 1 don’t want to,” he went on. How old ijre ym ? ” 

“Twenty-four,” she answered sweetly, acknowl^ging his 
right to put such questions. 

“ I thought you were.” 

“ I suppose you know 1 Ve got no relatives,” she ^id, as if 
relenting from her attitude of reproof “ Fortunately, father left 
just enough money for me to live on.” 

“ Must you go to Brighton ? ” 

She nodded. 

“Where can I write to?” 

“It will depend,” she said. “But 1 shall send you the 
address to-morrow. I shall write you before I go to bed 
whether it’s to-night or to-morrow morning.” 

“ 1 wonder what people will say ! ” 

“ Please tell no one, yet,” she pleaded. “ Really, I should 
prefer not 1 Later on, it won’t seem so sudden ; people are so 
filly.” 

“ But shan’t you tell Janet ? ” 

She hesitated. “ No ! Let’s keep it to ourselves till I come 
back.” 

“When shall you come back?” 

“ Oh 1 Very soon. 1 hope in a few days, now. But I must 
go to this fnend at Brighton. She’s relying on me.” 

It was enough for him, and indeed he liked the idea of a 
secret “ Yes, yes,” he agreed eagerly. 

There was the sound of another uproar in Vnck Square. It 
ai^;)eared to roll to and fro thunderously. 

She shivered. The fire was dead out in the stove, and the 
chill of night crept in from the street 

“IPs nearly dark,” she said. “I must goj I have to 
pack. ... Oh dear, dear — ^those poor men 1 Somebody will 
be hurt!” 

“ I’ll walk op with you,” he whispered, holding her, in owner 
ship. 

“No* It will be better not Let me out” 

“Really?” 

“Really!” 

“But wboH take you to Knype StadM?” 

“Jam^ will go with me*” 
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She rose reluctantly. In the darkness they were now only 
dim forms to each other. He struck a match, that blinded them 
and e]q>ired as they reached the passage. . . . 

When she had gone, he stood hatless at the open side door. 
Right at the top of Duck Bmik, he could discern, under the 
b^ lamp Iher^ a knot of gesticulating and shouting strikers, 
menadng two policemen; and farther off, in the direction of 
Moorthome Road, other strikers were running. The yellow-lit 
blinds of the Duck Inn across the Square seemed to screen a 
house of impenetrable «>nspiracies and debaucheries. And all 
that grim, p^ous background only gave to his emotions a 
farther intensity, troubling them to still stranger ecstasy. 
He thought: “It has happened to me, too, now — this thing 
that is at the bottom of everybody’s mind! I’ve kissed 
her 1 I’ve got her ! She’s marvellous, marvellous 1 I couldn’t 
have believed it. But is it true? Has it happened?” It passed 
his credence. ... “By Jove I I absolutely forgot about the 
ring 1 That’s a nice how d’ye do ! ”... He saw himself married. 
He thought of Clara’s grotesque antics with her tedious babe. 
And he thought of his father and of vexations. But that night 
he was a man. She, Hilda, with her independence and her 
mystery, had inspired him with a full pride of manhood. And 
he discovered t^ one of the chief attributes of a man is an 
immense tendemeiL 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE MARRIAGE 
I 

H e ms more proud and agitated than happy. The romance 
of &e affair, and its secrecy, made him proud; the 
splendid qualities of Hilda made Urn proud. It was her 
mysteriousness that agitated him, and her absence rendered him 
unhappy in bis triumjf^ Durii^ the whole of Friday he was 
thinking: To-morrow is Saturday and I shall have her address 
and a letter from her.” He decided that there was no hope of a 
letter by the last post on Friday, but as the hour of the last post 
drew nigh he grew excited, and was quite appreciably disappointed 
when it brought notlung. The fear, which had always existed b 
little, then waxed bto enormous dread, that Saturday's post Mso 
would bring notlung. His manoeuvres in the early twilit of 
Saturday morning were complicated by the fact that it had 
not been arranged whether she should write to the ribop 
or to the house. However, he prqmed for mdier event by 
having his breakfut at seven o’clo(±, on the plea special 
woric m the sh(^ He had finished it at half-past seven, 
and was waitiiq; for the postman, whose route he commanded 
from the <finbg<foom wbdow. The postman urived. Sdirin 
with calm wMked bto be ha^ saying to bbudf that 
if be letter was not b be box it wouM be at be aite>p. 
But be letter was b be box. He rect^nised her spratriing 
hand OB the envelope broi^h be whewi^ He snatbed 
be letter and slip^ npitaks wib it like a bx wib a 
rbidken. It had cmnc^ ben 1 The letter safely b his hanb 
he admhted more frankly that he bad been very doahtbl of 
ill 
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“ 59 Preston Street, Brighton, 1 a,m. 

“ Dearest, — ^This is my address. I love you. Every bit of 
me is absolutely yours. Write me. — H. L.” 

That was all. It was enough. Its tone enchanted him. 
Also it startled him. But it reminded him of her lips. He had 
begun a letter to her. He saw now that what he had written 
was too cold in the expression of his feelings. Hilda’s note 
suddenly and completely altered his views upon the composition 
of love-letters. “ Every bit of me is absolutely yours.” How 
fine, how untrammelled how like Hilda ! What other girl could 
or would have written such a phrase? More than ever was he 
convinced that she was unique. The thrill divine quickened in 
him again, and he rose eagerly to her level of passion. The 
romance, the secrecy, the mystery, the fever ! He walked down 
Trafalgar Road with the letter in his pocket, and once he pulled 
it out to read it in the street. His discretion objected to this 
act, but Edwin was not his own master. Stifford, hurrying in 
exactly at eight, was somewhat perturbed to find his employer’s 
son already installed in the cubicle, writing by the light of gas, as 
the shutters were not removt^d. Edwin had finished and stamped 
his first love-letter just as his father entered the cubicle. Owing 
to dyspeptic accidents Darius had not set foot in the cubicle 
since it had been sanctified by Hilda. Edwb, leaving it, 
glanced at the old man’s back and thought disdainfully : Ah ! 
You little know, you rhinoceros, that less than two days ago, she 
and I, on that very spot 

As soon as his father had gone to pay the morning visit to 
the printit^ shops, he ran out to post the letter himself. He 
could not be contented until it was in the post Now, when he 
saw men of about his own class and age in the street, he would 
speculate upon their e:q)erience8 m the romance of women. 
Axui it did genuindy seem to him impossible that anybody else 
in a town like Bursley could have passed throi^h an episc^e so 
exquisitely strange and beautUul as that through which he was 
Yet faii reason told ium that he must be wrong them. 
Hhi leaioit, however, Irft him tranquil in the assurance that no 
gH in had mrer written to her affianced: bve yoh 

Kvety Ut of me « abfoltttdy younk** 
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Hilda’s second letter did not arrive till the following Tuesda3r» 
by which time he had become distracted by fears a^ doubts. 
Yes, doubts! No rational being could have been more loyal 
than Edwin, but these little doubts would keep shootii:^ up and 
withering away. He could not control them. The^ second 
letter was nearly as short as the first It told him nothing save 
her love and that she was very worried by her friend’s situation, 
and that his letters were a joy. She had had a letter from him 
each day. In his reply to her second he gently implied, between 
two lines, that her letters lacked quantity and frequency. She 
answered: simply cannot write letters. It isn’t in me. 

G^n’t you tell that from my handwriting? Not even to you! 
You must take me as I am.” She wrote each day for ihret 
days. Edwin was one of those who learn quickly, by the accept* 
ancc of facts. And he now learnt that profound lesson that an 
individual must be taken or left in entirety, and that you cannot 
change an object merely because you love it. Indeed he saw b 
her phrase, “You must take me as I am,” the accents of original 
and fundamental wisdom, springing from the very roots of life. 
And he submitted. At intervals he would say resentfully : But 
surely she could find five minutes each day to drop me a fine ! 
What’s five minutes?” But he submitted. Submission was 
made easier when he co-ordinated with Hilda’s idiosyncrasy the 
fact that Maggie, his own unromantic sister, could never begin 
to write a letter with less than from twelve to twenty-four hours’ 
hracmg of herself to the task. Maggie would be saying and 
saybg: “I really must write that letter. • . . Dear met I 
haven’t written that letter yet.” 

His whole life seemed to be lived in the post, and postmen 
were the angels of the creative spirit His unhappin^ increased 
with the deepenmg of the impression that the loved creature 
was treatbg him with cruelty. Time dragged* At length he 
had been engaged a fortnight On Thursday a letter should 
have come. It came not Nor on Friday nor Saturday* On 
Sunday it must come. But it did not come on Sunday. He 
determined to telegrafA to h^ on tibe Monday morning. His 
loyalty, thov^ valcwous, needed aid against all those prickmg 
battalions of ephemeral doubts. On the Sunday evening he 
fllidenly hijd the idea of atrengdmniog himself by a process lihat 
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resembled boat*buming. He would speak to his father. His 
father’^mentality was the core of a difficulty that troubled him 
exceedingly! and he took it into his head to attack the difficulty 
at ODce« on the spot 


n 

For years past Darius Clayhanger had not gone to chapel on 
Sunday evepbg. In the morning he still went fairly regularly, 
but in the evening he would now sit in the drawing-room, 
generally alone, to read On weekdays he never used the 
drawing-room, where indeed there was seldom a fire. He had 
been accustomed to only one living-room, and save on Sunday, 
when he cared to bend the major part of his mind to the matter, 
he scorned to complicate existence by utilizing all the resources of 
the house which he had built. His children might do so ; but 
not he. He was proud enough to see to it that his house had a 
drawing-room, and too proud to employ the drawing-room except 
on the ceremonious day. After tea, at about a quarter to 8i:i^ 
when chapel-goers were hurriedly pulling gloves on, he would 
begin to establish himself in a saddle-backed, ear-flapped easy* 
chair with ** The Christian News ” and an ivory paper-knife as long 
and nearly as deadly as a scimitar. **The Christian News” was 
a relipous weekly of a new type. It belonged to a Mr. James 
Bott, and it gave to God and to tibe mysteries of religious 
esqperience a bright and breezy actuality. Darius’s children had 
damned it for ever on its flrst issue, in which Clara had found, 
in a repmt of a very important charitable meeting, the following 
words : ** Among those present were the Prince of Wales and 
Mr* James Bott” Such is the hasty and unjudicial nature (d 
children that this single sentence finished the career of **The 
Christian News ” with the younger generation. But Darius liked 
it, and continued to like it He enjoyed it He would spend 
an hour and a half in reading it And further, he enjoyed 
cutting open tiie morsel. Once when Edwin, in hope of mote 
laughtet, had cut the pages on a Saturday afternoon, and his 
fiither had found himself unable to use the paper-knife on 
Stmday etemiig, tiiere bad been a formidable inquiry: ** Who's 
been meddling with my paper?” Darius saved the paper even 
firap hiimelf until Sunday mmiagi not till then would be touch 
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it This habit had flourished for scYerai years. It appeared 
neser to lose its charm. And Edwin did not cease to ngiarvel at 
his father's pleasure in a tedious monotony. 

It was the hallowed rite of reading ** The Christian Ne4s ” diat 
Edwin disturbed in his sudden and capricious resolve. Maggie 
and Mrs. Nixon had gone to chapel, for Mrs. Nixon, by\reason 
of her years, bearing, mantle, and reputation, could wal^down 
Trafalgar Road by the side of her mistress on a Sunday* night 
without offence to the delicate instincts of the town. The niece, 
engaged to be married at an age absurdly youthful, had been 
permitted by Mrs. Nixon the joy of attending evensong at the 
Bleakridge Church on the arm of a male, but under promise to 
be back at a quarter to eight to set supper. The house was per- 
fectly still when Edwin came all on fire out of his bedroom and 
slid down the stairs. The gas burnt economically low within its 
stained-glass cage in the hall llie drawing-room door was 
unlatched. He hesitated a moment on the mat, and he could 
hear the calm ticking of the clock in the kitchen and see the red 
glint of the kitchen fire against the wall. Then he entered, 
looking and feeling apologetic. 

His father was all curtained in; his slippered feet on die 
fender of the blazing hearth, his head cushioned to a nicety, the 
long paper-knife across his knees. And the room was really hot 
and in a glow of light Darius turned and, lowering his face, 
gazed at Edwin over the top of his new gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“ Not gone to chapel ? ” he frowned. 

"No I ... I say, father, I just wanted to speak to you." 

Darius made no reply, but shifted his glance from Edwin to 
fbe fire, and maintained his firown. He was displeased at the 
mierruption. Edwin failed to shut the door at the fitst attempt, 
and th^ banged it in his nervousness. In spite of himself be 
felt like a criminal. Coming forward, he leaned hit looae, slim 
fraine against a comer of the old piano. 

Ill 

"Well?" Darias growled impatient^, evoa «avag^y« They 
saw eadi othm, not mice a week, but at neaiiy every hour erf 
every day, and tbey ware eerfrited of the empaniceiitii^ 
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Supposing I wanted to get married? ” This sentence shot 
out of Edwin’s mouth like a bolt And as it flew, he blushed 
very red. In the privacy of his mind he was horribly swearing. 

" So that’s it, is it?” Darius growled again. And he leaned 
forward and picked up the poker, not as a menace, but because 
he too was nervous. As an opposer of his son he had never 
had quite the same confidence in himself since Edwin’s historic 
fury at being suspected of theft, though apparently their relations 
had resumed the old basis of bullying and submission. 

“Well ” Edwin hesitated. He thought, “After all, 

people do get married. It won’t be a crime.” 

“ Who’st been running after ? ” Darius demanded inimically. 
instead of being softened by this rumour of love, by this hint 
that his son had been passing through wondrous secret hours, he 
instinctively and without any reason hardened himself and trans- 
formed the news into an oflence. He felt no sympathy, and it 
did not occur to him to recall that he too had once thought of 
marrying. He was a man whom life had brutalized about half 
a century earlier. 

“I was only thinking," said Edwin clumsily — the fool had 
not sense enough even to sit down — “I was only thinking, 
suppose I did want to get married.” 

“Who’st been running after?” 

“Well, I can’t rightly say there’s anything — what you may call 
settled. In fact, nothing was to be said about it at all at present, 
But it’s Miss Lessways, father — Hilda Lessways, you know.” 

“Her as came in the shop the other day?” 

“Yea” 

“ How kmg’s this been going on ? ” 

Edwin thought of what Hilda had said. “Oh I Over a 
year.” He could not possibly have said “four days.” “Mind 
you this is strictly q.t! Nobody knows a word about U, 
nobody I But of course I thought I’d better tell you. YooH 
say noriungi” He tried wistfully to appeal as one loyal mao to 
ano^. Bitf he fiiiied. There was no ray of r^ponse on his 
fatherii gloomy leahires, and he sli{^ back insensibly into 
the boy whose right to an indtvhlua} existence bad never bemi 
fmmally admittedL 

Somaliatig base in him somiefltting M ihM baseness 
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uliich occasionally actuates the oppressed — made hiip add: 

“ She's got an income of her own. Her father left mone|.” He 
conceived that this would placate Darius. 

1 know all about her father,*’ Darius sneered, irith a short 
laugh. ** And her father’s father ! . . . Wdl, lad, ye’ll go your 
own road.” He appeared to have no further interest m the 
affiur. Edwin was not surprised, for Darius was seemingly never 
interested in anything except his business ; but he thought how 
strange, how nigh to the incredible, the old man’s demeanour was. 

“But about money, 1 was thinking,” he said, uneasily 
shifting his pose. 

“ What about money ? ” 

“ Well,” said Edwin, endeavouring, and failing, to find courage 
to put a little sharpness into his tone, “I couldn’t marry on 
seventeen*and-six a week, could I ? ” 

At the age of twenty-five, at the end of nine years’ experience 
in the management and the accountancy of a general printing 
and stationery business, Edwin was receiving seventeen shillings 
and sixpence for a sixty-five-hour week’s work, the explanation 
being that on his father’s death the whole enterprise would be 
his, and that all money saved was saved for him. Out of this 
sum he had to pay ten shillings a week to Maggie towards the 
cost board and lodging, so that three half-crowns remained for 
his person and his soul. Thus he could expect no independence 
of any kind until his father’s death, and he had a direct and power- 
ful intaest in his father’s death. Moreover, all his future, and 
all unpaid reward of his labours in the past, hung hazardous on 
tus father*8 goodwill If he quarrelled with him, he might lose 
eveiything. Edwin was one of a few odd-minded persons who 
did not regard this arrangement as perfectly just, proper, and in 
acooidance with sound precedent But be was helpless. His 
fiatfaor would tell him, and did tell him, that he had fought no 
stmgi^, suffered no hardship, had no responsibiUty, and that 
he was nmply coddled from bead to foot in cotton-wod 
“1 say you most go your own road,” latkl his father. 

“ But at this rate I should never be able to many P 
“ Do you redkm,” adeed Darius, with mild cold scmi, ^ms 
you getting mimed will make your services worth one penny 
mvm to my bustoess?” And he waited mi answer wi^ the 
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august calm of one who is aware that he is unanswerable. But 
he might with equal propriety have tied his son’s hands behind 
him and then diverted himself by punching his head 

** 1 do all I can/’ said Edwin meekly. 

**And what about getting orders?” Darius questioned 
grimly. ** Didn’t 1 offer you two and a half per cent on all 
new customers you got yourself? And how many have you 
got? Not one. I give you a chance to make extra money 
and you don’t take it Ye’d sooner go running about after 
girls.” 

This was a particular grievance of the father against the son : 
that the son brought no grist to the mill in the shape of new 
orders. 

“But how can I get orders?” Edwin protested. 

“ How did I get ’em ? How do 1 get ’em ? Somebody has 
to get ’em.” The old man’s lips were pressed togetheri and he 
waved “ The Christian News” slightly in his left hand 

IV 

In a few minutes both their voices had risen. Darios, 
savage, stooped to replace with the shovel a large burning coal 
that had dropped on the tiles and was sending up a column of 
brown smoke. 

“I tell you what I shall do,” he said, controlling himself 
bitterly. “ It’s against my judgment, but 1 shaU put you up to 
a pound a week at the New Year, if all goes well, of course. 
A^ it’s good money, let me add” 

He was entirely serious, and almost sincere. He loathed 
pa]^ng money over to his soa He was convinced that in an 
idi^ world sens would toil gratis for their fathers who lodged 
and fed them and gifted them with the reversion of excellent 
buitoeases* 

“But what good’s a pound a week ? ” Edwin demanded, with 
the quenilousness of one who is losmg hope. 

“ What good’s a pound a wedk I” Darius tepeated, hurt and 
genuinely hurt “Let me Kdl you that in my time young men 
married bn a pound a week, and glad to 1 A pound a tmetti” 
He whh a sardmdc esdai^ 
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** 1 couldn't marry Miss Lessways on a pound a week«'’ Edwin 
murmured, in despair, his lower lip hanging. ** I thought you 
might perhaps be offering me a partnership by this ^ time!*’ 
Possibly in some mad hour a thought so wild had indeel| flitted 
through his brain. | 

** Did you ? ” rejoined Darius. And in the fearful gi^ness 
of the man’s accents was concealed all his intense and egoistic 
sense of possessing in absolute ownership the business which the 
little boy out of the Bastille had practically created. Edwin did 
not and could not understand the fierce strength of his father’s 
emotion concerning the business. Already in tacitly agreeing to 
leave Edwin the business after his own death, Darius imagined 
himself to be superbly benevolent 

**And then there would be house-fumishing, and so m,” 
Edwin continued. 

** What about that fifty pounds ? ” Darius curtly inquired. 
Edwin was startled. Nevm since the historic scene had 
Darius made the slightest reference to the proceeds of the 
Building Society share. 

** I haven’t spent all of it,” Edwin muttered. 

Do what he would with his brain, the project of marriage and 
house-tenancy and a separate existence obstinately presented 
itself to him as fantastic and preposterous. Who was he to ask 
so much from destiny 7 He could not feel tluit he was a man. 
In his fathers presence he never could feel that he was a man. 
He remained a boy^ with no rights, moral or materiaL 

*• And if as ye say she’s got money of her own ” Darius 

remarked, and was considerably astonished when the boy walked 
ffralght out of the room and closed the door. 

It was his last grain of common sense that took Edwin in 
sileoce out of the room. 

Miserable, de^caUe baseness t Did die did devfl suppose 
that he would be oqiable asking his wife to find die resources 
whkh he himsdf e^d not bring? He was to say to hie wife: 
** 1 can only supply a pound a wedc, but as you’ve got monqr it 
won’t mister.'* The mete notion outraged him so awfiiUy that 
he bad stayed in the room there wotiM have been an ahme^ 
ind porhaps a permamid ratmngemmit 

As be mood furious and iay o t ent fai the hitl» he diom^ 
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with his imagination quickened by the memory of Mr. Shushions : 
“When you’re old, and I’ve gpi you ” — he clenched his hsts and 
his teeth — “when I’ve gat you and you can’t help youxselft by 
God it’ll be my turn I ” 

And he meant it 


V 

He seized his overcoat and hat, and putting them on anyhow, 
strode out. The kitchen dock struck half-past seven as he left 
Chapel-goers would soon be returning in a thin procession of twos 
and threes up Trafalgar Road. To avoid meeting acquaintances 
he turned down the side street towards the old road which was 
a continuation of Aboukir Street. There he would be safe. 
Letting his overcoat fly open, he thrust his hands into the 
pockets of his trousers. It was a cold night of mist. Humanity 
was separated from him by the semi-transparent blinds of the 
cottage windows, bright squares in the dark and enigmatic 
Sa^ades of the street He was alone. 

All along he had felt and known that this disgusting crins 
would come to pass. He had hoped against it, but not with 
faith. And he had no remedy for it What could he immedi- 
ately and effectively do? He was convinced that his hither 
would not yield, lliere were frequent occasions when his father 
was {»oof against reason, when his father seemed genuinely 
unal^ to admit the daim of justice, and this occasion was one 
of them. He could tdl by certain peculiarities of tone and 
gestusei A pound a week t Assuming that he cut loose from 
his father, in a formal and confessed separation, he might not for 
a kmg time be in a position to earn more than a pound a week. 
A dark was worth no more. And, except as respcmsible manager 
of a budneas, he could only go into the market as a derL In 
the Rive Towns how many prititmg offices were there that might 
at some time or another be in need of a manager? Probably 
not one. Tliey were all of modest importance, and directed 
peieonalfy by thdr proprietary heads. His father’s was one of 
the ^ t No t His bithor had nurtured and trahied» in 

him, a hi^leie dave. 

And how could he discuas tudb a hnmfliadng ipiedidn witib 
Hilda! CM4 be say to Hbda: ^See bae, any fidber wont 
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allow me more than a pound a week. What are w^' to do ? 
In what terms should be telegraph to her to-morrow? '! 

He heard the rapid firm footsteps of a wayfarer cwertaking 
him. He had no apprehension of being disturbed in |us bitter 
rage. But a hand was slapped on his shoulder, and a jolly voice 
said — \ 

** Now, Edwin, where’s this road leading you to on a Sunday 
night ? ” • 

It was Osmond Orgreave who, having been tramping for 
exercise in the high regions beyond the Loop railway line, was 
just going home. 

** Oh ! Nowhere particular,” said Edwin feebly. 

Working off Sunday dinner, eh ? ” 

“Yes.” And Edwin added casually, to prove that there 
was nothing singular in his mood : “ Nasty night ! ” 

“ You must come in a bit,” said Mr. Orgreave. 

“ Oh no ! ” He shrank away. 

“Now, now!” said Mr. Orgreave masterfully. “You’ve 
got to come in, so you may as well give up first as last Janet’s 
in. She’s like you and me, she’s a bad lot, — hasn’t b^n to 
churdi.” He took Edwin by the arm, and they turned into 
Oak Street at the lower end. 

Edwin continued to object, but Mr. Orgreave, enable to 
scrutinize his face in the darkness, and not dreaming of an 
indiscretion, rode over his weak n^atives, horse and foot, and 
drew him by force into the garden; and in the hall took his 
hat away from him and slid his overcoat from his shoulders. 
Mr. Orgieave, having accomplished riot of forbidden labour on 
that Sabbath, was playful in his hospitality. 

“ Piisonmr ! Take charge of him 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Orgreave 
shortlyi as be pushed Edwin into the breakfast-room and shut 
the door from the outside. Janet was there, exquisitely wel* 
coming, unconsciously pouring balm fit>m he^ eyes. But he 
thought die lodced graver &an usual Edwin had to enact the 
part of a man to whom nothing has happmed* He had to 
bdbave as tboni^ his fiitfaer was the kindest and most retscmable 
of fadiersi as though Hilda wrote fully to him every day, as 
thout^ he were not even migaged to Hi^ He must talk, and 
he JNUucdy Imew what he was say^ 
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"Heatd latdy from Miss Lessways?” he asked lij^tiyi oi 
as lightly as he could. It was a splendid effort Imposable to 
expect him to start upon die weather or the strike ! He did die 
best he could. 

Janet’s eyes became troubled. Speaking in a low vcnce she 
said, with a glance at die door— 

** I suppose you’ve not heard. She’s married.” 

He did nbt move. 

VI 

“Married?” 

“Yes. It is rather sudden, isn’t it?” Janet tried to smile, 
bid she was exceedingly self-conscious. “To a Mr. rannnn. 
She’s known him for a very long time, I think.” 

“Wh«i?” 

“Yesterday. I had a note this morning. It’s quite a secret 
yet. I haven’t told hither and mother. But she asked me to 
tdl you if I saw you.” 

He thought her efet were compassionate. 

Mrs. Oi^reave came smilii^ into the room. 

“ Wdl, Mr. Edwin, it seems we can only get yon in here by 
nuun force.” 

“Are you quite better, Mrs. Orgreave?” he rose to greet her. 

He had by some means or other to get out 

“ I must just tun in home a second,” he smd, after a moment 
“ HI be bade in three minutes.” 

But he had no intention (d coming back. He would have 
told any lie in order to be free. 

In his bedroom, looking at himself in the glass, he could 
d^ect on Ids frioe no sign whatever of sufferit^ or of ag^atkm. 
It seemed just an ordinary mild, unmoved face. 

And dds, too, he had always felt and known would come 
to pass; diat HUda would not be his. AU riiat tomanoe was 
umM; it waa not txnej it had never happened. Sudi a tiling 
could iMM h^i^peo to such as he was. ... He could not leBeqt 
When he tried to reflect, the top of his head seemed as tiiOBi$h 
it woidd. dC > . . Camwol ^e was with Cannon sob» 
iriiem at'^ very hmtant . . . She had fpedaliy ntimd that 
Itetitaiidd he tGlit. And indeod he had been told befeie even 
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Mr. and Mrs. Oigreave. . . . Cannon! She might at ttiat 
very instant be in Cannon's arms. \ 

It could be said of Edwin that he fully lived t|at night 
Fate had at any rate roused him from the coma vdilch most 
men called existence. \ 

Simple Maggie was upset because, from Edwin’s Absence 
and her father’s demeanour at supper, she knew that her m(m- 
folk had had another terrible discussion. And sinde her father 
offered no remark as to it, she guessed that this one must be 
even mote serious that the last 

There was one thing that Edwin could not fit into any of 
his theories of the disaster which had overtaken him, and that 
was his memory of Hilda’s divine gesture as she bent over 
Mr. Sbushions on the morning of the Centenary. 



BOOK III 
HIS I-'ItEEHOM 




CHAPTER I 


AFTER A FUNERAL 
1 

F our and a half yean later, on a Tuesday night in April 
1886, Edwb was reading in an easy-chair in his bedroom. 
He made a very image of solitary comfort The easy-chair had 
been talcen from the dining-room, silently, without permission, 
and Darios had apparently not noticed its remoyal A deq> 
duir designed by some one learned in the poses natural to the 
mortal body, it was firm where it ought to be firm, and where 
it (n^t to yield, there it yielded. By its own angles it threw 
the head slighdy bach, and the knees slightly up. Edwin's 
sfippeted feet mted on a hassock, and in fr^t of the hassodc 
was a led-glowii^ gas-stove. That stove, like the easy-chair, 
had been acquired by Edwin at his fether’s expense wifiiout his 
fefiiet's o^gntnmoe. It consumed gas whose price swelled the 
quarterly l»ll duee fimes a year, and Darius observed nodiing. 
He had iKA evem entered son's bedroom fm several years. 
Eadi month seemed to limit further his intoest in surrounding 
phenomena, And to centralise more completely all his faculties 
in hia busineai. Over Edwin's head d» gas jet flamed through 
one ti Darhis’t tqredal private burners, lighting the page rtf a 
iitde bool^ one k Card's "National Ubtaty,** a new series 
of tt^nlnts whir^ had ermaiderably excited the horde- 

tdlir^; and dw book-reading worirb, but whirdi Duius bad 
^ppaiendy ^te ignored, diouf^ contoted in his bouse and 
in his ^ msMttidinrms examples of it Somethnes Sderin 
'nwld abttoat hn persuaded to tldok tM he m^ 
toy capfios . whatever imder his fiatberh nose^ and torn die old 
iton wwtd aotfee some onnsnal trifle^ of no cooomvdds im- 
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portanoe, and go into a passion about it| and Maggia would vaj 
quietly, told you what would be happening o^e of these 
^ys,” which would annoy Edwin. His annoyance Was caused 
less by Maggie’s * 1 told you so,’ than by her lack of logic* If 
his father had ever overtaicen him in some large an<!^ desperate 
caprice, such as the purchase of the gas*stoTe on tU^e paternal 
account, he would have submitted in meekness to \ Maggie’s 
triumphant reminder i but his father never did. * It was always 
upon some perfectly innocent nothing, which the timidest son 
might have permitted himself, that the wrath of Darius over- 
whelmingly burst 

Maggie and Edwin understood each other on the whole 
very well. Only in minor points did their sympathy fail. And 
as Edwin would be exasperated because Maggie’s attitude 
towards argument was that of a woman, so would Maggie resent 
a certain mulishness in him characteristic of the unfathomable 
stupid sex. Once a week, for example, when his room was 
*done out,* there was invariably a skirmish between them, 
because Edwin really did hate anybody to * meddle among bis 
things.’ The derangement of even a brash on the dressing- 
table would rankle in his mind. Also he was very * crotchety 
about his meals,’ and on the subject of fresh air. Unless he 
was sitting in a perceptible draught, he thought he was being 
poisoned by nitrogen: but when he could see the curtain or 
blind trembling in the wind he was hygienically at ease* His 
existence was a series of catarrhal colds, which, however, as he 
would learnedly explain to Maggie, could not be connected, 
in tlie brain a reasonable person, with currents of fitesh air. 
Mi^e mutely disdained his science. This, too, fretted him. 
Ocscasionally she would somewhat tartly assert that he was s 
regular old maid. The accusation made no impression on him 
at all But when, more than ordinarily exacerbated, dhe saag 
cmt that he was ^exactly like his father,’ he fdt wounded* 

n 

The appearance of fait bedroom, and the fact that he enjo]^ 
being in it alone, gave some ground for Maggie’s first accusitioa 
A screen hid be4 exMi dns screen was half covered with 
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writteo papeiB of memoranda j roughly, it divided the room into 
dmmitory and study. The whole chamber was occupied by 
Edwin’s personal goods, great and small, ranged in the most 
careful order ; it was full ; in the occupation of a young man 
who was not precociously an old maid, it would have been 
littered. It was a complex and yet practical apparatus for daily 
use, completely organized for the production of comfort. Edwin 
would movelibout in it with the loving and assured gestures of a 
creator ; and always he was improving its perfection. His bed> 
room was his passion. 

Often, during the wilderness of the day, he would think of 
his bedroom as of a refuge, to which in the evening he should 
hasten. Ascending the stairs after the meal, his heart would run 
on in advance of his legs, and be within the room before his 
hand had opened the door. And then he would close die door, 
as upon the whole tedious world, and turn up the gas, and light 
the stove with an explosive and settle himself. And in the 
first few minutes of reading he would with distinct, conscious 
pleasure, allow his attention to circle the room, dwelling upon 
piled and serried volumes, and delighting in orderliness and in 
convenience. And he would reflect : “ This is my life. This is 
what I shall always live for. This is the best. And why not? ’ 
It seemed to him when he was alone in his bedroom and in die 
ni^t, that he had respectably well solved the problem oflered 
to him by destiny. He insisted to himself sharply that he was 
not made for marriage, that he had always known marriage to be 
impos^ble for him, that what had happened was bound to have 
happened. For a few weeks he had lived in a fool’s paradise : 
that was all . , • Fantastic scheme, mad self-deception ! In such 
wise he thought of his love-affair. His profound satisfacdon was 
that none excq>t his father knew of it, and even his fitther did 
not know how far it had gone. He felt that if the town had 
been awme of bis jilting, he could not have borne the humilia- 
tion. To IdmiMitf he had been hmibly humiliated ; but he had 
tecovmd in hm own esteem. 

It was only by very slow processes, by insensible dkgtees, 
that he had atftv^ at the stage of being able to say to Ins 
got over that t” And who could judge belter 
^ ; coiidd trace no mark of the episode in his 
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Save for the detail of a momtadie, it seemed to him dutt be had 
bxAed oo predselj the same unchai^eahle foce a doseso 
years. Strange^ that saffering had left oo sigol Stii^gei that, 
io the mtmths just after Hilda’s marriage, oo acquaio^oe had 
taken him on one side and said, "What is the trag^y I can 
read cm your features f" \ 

And indeed the truth was that no one suspected. Iw viritm 
of his fooe would remain with people long after lift had passed 
dmm in the street, or spoken to them in die shop. The charm 
of his sadness persisted in their memory. But they would easify 
ex{dain it to themselves by saying that his foce h^ a naturally 
melancholy cast — a sort of accident that had happened to him 
in the banning I He had a considerable rqputaticni, of which 
he was imperfectly aware, for secretiveness, timidity, gentleness, 
and intellectual superiority. Sundry young women thouf^t oi 
him wistfully whoa smiling upon quite other young men, and 
would even kiss him while kissing them, according to toe 
notorious pervernty of love. 


UI 

He was reading Swift’s ** Tale of a Tub " eagmiy, tasting a 
pekto ciHisdously fastidious and yet cathoUc, the fine savour of 
a masterimce, By his secret enthusiasm, which would escape 
from him at tare intervals in a word to a friend, be wu contiini* 
ing the rqmtation of the “Tale of a Tub” from one oeotury 
towards toe next A classic remains a classic only because a 
foiw bandied Edwins up and downJSng^and enjoy it so heartily 
told tomr {toeure becomes religious. Edwin, aocmdiag to hb 
pregnunm^ had no r^ht to be amuring bimsdf wito Sanft at 
toat hour. The portly Hallam, whom be found tediotto Oi#it 
to have been in h» hands. But Swift had caught • hte 
would not let lam ga Herein was one of the cousequences of 
toe podketableneas of Cassell’s new smiea. Edwin had been 
obliged to agree wito Ttm Oigreave (now a married man) toat 
toe books were not vohtmes far a collector ; but they were so 
dieap, and toey came frmn toe preai so often-Hmoe a week, 
and toi^ ccadd be owiled aueoiidorteyy over the he 

p^eM pot moot .ef' them. Hie pccil i ga d ed ^idea ttiai'<;toat. 'by 
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tteir aid he could read smaller works in odd momoits, at any 
dme, thus surpassing his programme. He had not foreseen that 
Swift would make a breach in his programme, whidi was already 
in a bad way. 

But be went on reading tranquilly, despite the damage to it ; 
for in the immediate future shone the hope of the new life, when 
programmes would never be n^lected. In less than a month 
he would be* thirty years of age. At twenty, it had seemed a 
great age, an age of absolute maturity. Now, he felt as young 
and as boyish as ever, especially before his father, and he per- 
ceived that his vague early notion about the finality of such an 
age as thitty had been infantile. Nevertheless, the entry into 
another decade presented itself to him as solemn, and he meant 
to signalize it by new and mightier resolutions to execute vaster 
programmes. He was intermittently oigaged, during these 
weeks, in the delicious, the enchanting business of constructing 
the ideal programme and scheming the spare hours to ensure its 
achievement He lived in a dream and illusion of ultimate 
perfecticm. 

Several times, desiute the spell of Swift, he glanced at his 
watch. The hand went from nine to ten minutes past ten. 
And then he thought he heard the sound for which he had been 
listening. He jumped up, abandoned the book with its marker, 
opened the window wide, and lifting the blind by its rod, put his 
head oat Yes, be could hear the yelling afar off, over the hill, 
softimed distance into sometiiing gentle and attractive. 

**'S%BaII' 'Sig^!* Special edition! 'Signall’” And 
then wo^ ineomptehensible. 

It came nearer in the night 

He drew down the wini^w, and left the room, ’nre mere 
dietant sound ot the newsboys* voices had roused him to a 
I^eadqg efedtement He fumbled in his pockets. He had 
ntather a helQ^eniiy nor a penny->-it was just like him— end 
those aewsbofs with their Suable tidings would not care to 
halt sad wei^ out dumge with a baknce. 

"Got a hal^muiy? Qakht'* he cried, running itfto tire 
)dtsd«Mt tshere Maggie atid Mrs. Niion were m^saged in some 
endless dtnnesiie o ccu p a tion amM liaen that Iwag 
dewnttliMi; 
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** What for Maggie mechanically asked, feeling jthe while 
under her apron. ^ 

Paper,*’ he said. 

“At this time of night? You’ll never get one at th|i time ot 
night 1 *’ she said, in her simplicity. 

“Corner/** ^ 

He stamped his foot with impatience. It was abfolutely 
astonishing, the ignorance in which Maggie lived, and lived 
efficiently and in content Edwin filled the house with news- 
papers, and she never looked at them, never had the idea of 
looking at them, unless occasionally at the ' Signal * for an account 
of a wedding or a bazaar. In which case she would glance at 
the world for an instant with mild natveti^ shocked by the 
horrible things that were apparently going on there, and in five 
minutes would forget all about it again. Here the whole of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland was at its front doors that night 
waiting for newsboys, and to her the night was like any other 
ni^t ! Yet she read many books. 

“Here’s a penny,” she said. “Don’t forget to give it me 
back.” 

He ran out bareheaded. At the comer of the street somebody 
dse was expectant He could distinguish all the words now — 
Signal!’ Special edition ! Mester Gladstone’s Home Rule 
BiU. Full report Gladstone’s speech. Special ! ” 

The dark mnning figures approached, stopping at frequent 
gates, and their hoarse voices split the night. The next moment 
friey had gone by, in a flying column, and Edwin and the other 
man found themselves with fluttering paper in their bands, they 
knew not how 1 It was the most unceremonious snatclHUid* 
thrust transaction that could be imagined. Bleakridge was 
silent again, and its gates dosed, and the shouts were descending 
vioienlly into Bursley. 

“Where’s fijUhmr?” Maggie called out when die heard Edwin 
in t h e halL 

''Han’t he eoaie io fet?” Edwia leplied iMi^^igeatfy, m he 
oioimted the ataiba aHtib hia deaiie. 

In Ida foon he aettled biSMelf onoe noie eader the gaa» and 
aliened ihe fiimtjr newapaper arith jojr. Yea, dMWe It nti" 
edtowwi ccdoinna, in tn>e i An hoar or tm pneioadir 
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Oadstone had beeo speaking in Parliament, and by magic the 
whole of his speech, with all the little convolutions of his intrirotj. 
smitences, had got into Edwin’s bedroom. Edwin btgm to read, 
as it were voluptuously. Not that he had a peculiar interest in 
Iridr politics 1 What he had was a passion for great news, for 
news long expected. He could thrill responsively to a fine 
event I say that his pleasure had the voluptuousness of an 
artistic sensdtion. 

Moreover, the attraction of politics in general was increasing 
for him. Politics occupied his mind, often obsessing it. And 
this was so in spite of the fact that he had done almost 
nothing in the last election, and that the pillars of the Liberal 
Club were beginning to suspect him of being a weakling 
who might follow his father into the wilderness between two 
ftontim. 

As he read the speedi, slowly disengagmg its significance 
from the thidcet words, it seemed incredible. A parliament 
in Dublin I The Irish taxing themselves according to their own 
caprices 1 The Irish controlling the Royal Irish Constabulary 1 
The Irish members withdrawn from Westminster 1 A separate 
nation I Surely Gladstone could not mean it I The project had 
the same air of unreality as that of his marriage with Hilda. It 
did not omivince. It was too good to be frue. It could not 
materialize itself. And yet, as his glance, flitting from left to 
rii^t and right to left, eagerly, readied the bottom of one column 
and jumped with a crinkling of paper to the top of the next, and 
then to tiie next after that, the sense of unreality did depart 
He agreed with the principles of tiie Bill, and with all its dehuls. 
Whatever Gladstone had proposed would have received his 
sympathy. He was persuaded in advance; he concurred in 
advance. AH he lacked was faith. And those sentences, helped 
by his image dt the aged legislator dominating the House, and 
by dm wondbrous legmid of tlw orator’s divine power — those ioi%- 
stretdiing, majmtic, misty sentences gave him fiutii. Hence* 
finward he was an ardent Home Ruler. Reason m%ht or mi^t 
not Imve entered into the affair had tire drcumtianoes of it bear 
odber ; bat in <iM:t reason did not Faitii akme snffioed. For 
ssear aftermaids aigaiimnt abotft Home Rale was merely tedious 
to him, and he had difSotlty hr ersditiim tiwt r^fmaeam n( 
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it were neither itupid nor insincere. Home Rule 
bis religi(m» beyond end above ai^ument 

He wondered what they were saying at the Liberal 
smiled disdainfully at the bought of the unseemly 
would animate the luxurious heaviness of the 
vdime prominent publicans gathered after eleven 
uphold the State and arrange a few bets with sporting 
He admitted» as the supreme importance of the night leaped out 
at him from the printed page, that, if only for form’s sake, he 
oi^ht to have been at the Liberal Club thAt evening. He had 
been requested to go, but had refused, because on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, he always spent the evening in study — 
or in the semblance of study. He would not break that rule 
even in honour of the culmination of the daasling career of his 
political idol Perhaps another proof of the justice of Maggie’s 
assertion that be was a regular old maid 1 

He knew what his father would say. His father would be 
furious. His father in his uncontrolled fury would destroy 
Gladstcme. And such was his father’s empire over him that he 
was almost ready on Gladstone’s behalf to adopt an apologetic 
and slightly shamed attitude to his father concerning this mad^ 
ness of Home Rule — ^to admit by his self-conscious blushes that 
it was madness. He well knew that at breakfast the next moming, 
in spite of any eflfort to the contrary, he would have a guilty air 
when his father began to storm. Ilie conception of a sq^Muate 
parliament in Dublin, and of separate taxation, could not stand 
before his father’s anger. . . • 

Beneath his window, in the garden, he suddenly heard a 
liint sound as cf somebody in distress. 

"What Ae deuce-^ — !*’ he exclaimed. "If that isn’t foe 
old man I’m— I* Startied, he looked at his watch. U Hit 
after inMni^t 

nr 

As be opened Ae garden door, he saw, in the porch where 
had psssed his first secret interview wiA Hilda, the figure of his 
fother as it were awkwardly rising from tibe stqi. tL& gas had 
not been turned ont in the hall, and it gave a feeble but suflkieot 
Mnaitnatfam to the porch and the nearest pmti of Ae fwrdm 
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Dniat stood sileat and iq>paFently inroolute, with a moomfal 
»xjA eren despairing face. He wore his best black suit, and a 
new silk hat and new black gloves, and in one hand he carried 
a copy of “The Signal” diat was very crumpled. He ignored 
Bdwin. 

'* HeOo, fistfaer I ” said Edwin persuasively. *' Anythirrg 

WK»^?” ^ 

The heavy figure moved itself into ttie house without a word, 
and Bdwin shut and bolted the door. 

“Funeral go off all right?” Bdwin inquired with as mudi 
nmtdialance as he could. (The thought crossed his mind : “ I 
suppose he hasn't been having a drop too modi, for once in a 
way? Why did be come round into die garden?”) 

Darios loosed a really terrible “Yes,” he answered, 

eiqiressing with a single word the most prtribund melancholy. 

Four days previously Edwin and Ma^e had seem thdr 
fother cmuiderably a^ptated by an item of gossip, casually 
received, to iriiich it seemed to them he attached an excesrive 
importance. Namely, that old Shushions, having been found 
straying and destitute by the authorities appointed to deal 
widi sodi mattms, had been taken to the workhoine and was 
dijiag diete. Darios had heard die news as though it had been 
a message broi^ht on horseback in a melodrama. “Ibe 
Bastillel” he exclaimed, in a whispm, and had left die hmise on 
the instant. Edwin, while the name of Cushions reminded him 
moments whoa he had most intensely lived, was ^sposed to 
r^ard the case of Mr. Shuritions {fiiilosoi^adly. Ctf counm it 
was a {Kty that Mr. Shushimis should be in die wodthoose; but 
after ai^ fiom what Bdwin remembered and crald surmise, the 
sroiidioiiie would be very much the same as any odier house to 
^tt .scarile mentality. Thus Edwin had siq^ aigued, and 
Magg^ .had agreed widi Mm. But to diem the wtHkhonse was 
ebettlately nothing but a name. They were no more aftaid eff 
ffie workhouse dum of die Runiaa secret pdke; and of dtehr 
fatheris early Mstory diey knew naoffot 

-Mr. Shoddy had died in the wmidioase, and Dariw had 
taken }A body oat of die woridwttK, and had organised for It a 
fonecal whkdi was to be mdeved impressive by a proeesrion 
of teaduris. Bdwin’s activity hi eon 
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iienoti with ttie foneral had been limited to the funend cards, in 
the preparation of which his father bad shown an initabiliw more 
than usually offensive. And now the funeral was over, paiius 
had devoted to it the whole of Home Rule Tuesday, aon had 
returned to his house at a singular hour and in a singular 
condition. 

And Edwin, loathing sentimentality and full of the wisdom of 
nearly thirty years, sedately pitied his father for looking ridiculous 
and grotesque. He knew for a fact that his father did not see 
Mr. Shushions from one year’s end to the next: hence they 
could not have been intimate friends, or even friends : hence his 
fiUher’s emotion was throughout exaggerated and sentimental 
His acquaintance with history apd with biography told him that 
tyrants often carried sentimentality to the absuinl, and he was 
lather pleased with himself for being able thus to correlate the 
general past and the particular present. What he did not 
suspect was the existence of circumstances which made the 
death of Mr. Shushions in the workhouse the most distressing 
tragedy that could by any possibility have happened to Darius 
Qayhanger. 

Shall I put the gas out, or will you he asked, with kindly 
secret superiority, unaware, with all his omniscience, that the 
being in front of him was not a successful steam^printer and 
tyrannical father, but a tiny ragged boy who could still taste the 
Bastille skilly and still see his mother weeping round the knees at 
a powerful god named Shushions. 

^1^1 don’t know,” said Darius, with another sigh* 

The next instant he sat down heavily on the stairs and 
began openly to blubber. His hat fell off and rolled about 
imdectd^y. 

*’By Jovel” said Edwin to himself, shall have to treat 
this man like a blooming childl” He was rather startled, and 
interested. He picked up the bat 

^Better not sit there,” he advised. **Come into the dinir^ 
room a bit” 

"What?” Darius asked feeWy. 

"Is he deaf?” Sdwm thought, and half Aouled: "Better 
not lit these. It’s ctdlly. CoiM into dining-foom a hit 
,,C!osiie on*” 
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Dvhu held out a hand, with a gestute inexpRsribfy sad; 
and Edwin, almost before he realized what he was doing, took it 
and assisted his father to his feet and helped him to the twilit 
dining-room, where Darina fell into a chair. Some bread and 
cheese had been laid fmr him on a napkin, and there was a gleam 
of red in the grate. Edwin turned up the gas, and Darius 
blinked. His coarse dieeks were all wet 

'* Better have your overcoat ofi; hadn’t you ? ” 

Darius shodc his head. 

“Well, will you eat something?” 

Darius shook his head again ; then hid bis face and violently 
sobbed. 

Edwin was not equal to this situation. It alarmed him, and 
yet he did not see why it should alarm him. He left the room 
very quietly, went upstairs, and knocked at Maggie’s door. He 
had to knock several times. 

“Who’s there?" 

“ I say, Mag I ” 

“What is it?" 

“ Open the dotMr," he said. 

“You can come in.” 

He opened the door, and within the darkness of the room he 
could vaguely distinguish a white bed. 

“ Father's come. He’s in a funny state.” 

“How?” 

“Well, he’s crying all over the place, and he wcm’t eat, or do 
anytlungl” 

“All right," said Maggie — and a £^;ure sat op in the bed. 
“ Poduqs I’d better come down. 

She descended immediately in an ulster and loose slippers. 
Edwin wmted for her in the haE 

“Now, fotha*,” she said tnnsquely, entering the dinir^-room, 
“what’s amiss?" 

Darios gazed at her 8tu|^y. “ Nodiing,” he muttered. 

“ Ycm'te voy late, I think. When did ycm have yoor last 
meal?" 

Hesheoit his bei^ 

“t%aU l make you smne race fam tea?* 
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“ Vei7 weU," ahs mid comfortinglj. 

Soon with her hair hanging alMUt her £u» kod hidiiq; 
it, she was bending over the gleam of fire, and in^nuring « 
•mall mucepan into the middle of it, and mrcooraging pe giftam 
aith a pair ot bellows. Meanwhile Bdwtn uneasily ii^ed die 
room, and Darius sat motionless. \ 

** Seen Gladstone’s speech, I suppose ? " Edwin said, daring 
a fearful toinc in the extraordinary drcumstances. 

Darius paid no heed. Edwin and Maggie exdianged a 
glance. Maggie made the tea direct into a large cup, whidi she 
had previously warmed by putting it upside down on the muce- 
pan lid. When it was infused and sweetened, she tasted it, as 
for a baby, and blew on it, and gave the cup to her father, who, 
by degrees, emptied it, though not exclusively mto his mouth. 

“ Will you eat something now? ” she suggested. 

He would not 

“Very well, then, Edwin will help you upstairs.* 

From her m a nn er Darius might have been a he^ilem and 
half-daft invalid for years. 

The ascent to bed was processimud ; Maggie hovered bdiind. 
But at die dining-room door Darius, giving no eitplmnarirtn, 
hasisted on turning back : apparently he tried to speak but could 
not. He had forgotten his " Sigiud.” Snatdiii^ at it, he held 
it Uke a treasure. All three of them went into the fether’s 
bedroout Maggie turned up the gas. Darius mt rm the bed, 
looking dully at the carpet 

“Better see him into bed,” Maggie murmured quiddy to 
Edwin, and Edwin nodded— -the nod of capaMU^— «s who 
diould my, “ Leave all that to me I ” But in feet he was 
mtoeediiigly diffident about seeing his fadier into imd. 

Maggie dqiarted. 

“ Now thei,” Edwin began the bumness. “ Ld’s get that 
overcoat eb?” To his surprise Darios was most {ffiant 
When the great clrtmsy figure, with its wet cheeks, st^ in 
trousos, diii!^ and sodts^ Edwin said, “YouVs aU r^^ now, 
aron'tyoa?” Andthe^^ nodrted. 

“ Wdi, good-n^hh* 

Edwin caitw out on to ^ laiiding, dud the door, and walked 
Idbtote Bttle in Ids own iCKMn. Tto he went hash to- hi* 
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father’s room. Maggie’s door was dosed. Darius was already 
in bedy but the gas was blazing at full 

"You’ve forgotten the gas,” he said lightly and pleasantly, 
and turned it down to a blue point 

"I say, lad,” the old man stopped him, as he was finally 
leaving. 

"Yes?” 

" What about that Home Rule ? ” 

The voice was weak, infantile. Edwin hesitated. The 
" Signal ” made a patch of white on the ottoman. 

" Oh I ” he answered soothingly, and yet with condescension, 
“it’s much about what everybody expected. Better leave that 
till to-morrow.” 

He shut the door. The landing received light through the 
open door of his bedroom and from the hall below. He went 
downstairs, bolted the front door, and extinguished the hall gas. 
Then he came softly up, and listened at his father’s door. Not 
a sound t He entered his own room and began to undress, and 
dren, half dodied, crept back to his father’s door. Now he could 
hear a heavy, irregular snoring. 

" Devilish odd, ail this ! ” he reflected, as he got into bed 
AMuiedly he had disconcerting thoughts, not all unpleasant 
His excitement had even an agreeable, zestful quality. 



CHAPTER 11 


THE CONCLAVE 
I 

T he next morning Edwin overslept himself. He seldom 
rose easily from his bed, and his first passage down 
Tiafa^^ Road to business was notoriously hurried ; the whole 
th(»x>ughfiue was acquainted with its special character. Often 
his fildher arrived at &e shop before him, but Edwin’s conscience 
would say that of course if Darius went down early for his own 
passicm and [deasure, that was Darius’s affair. Edwin’s (^cial 
time for banning work was half-past eight. And id half-past 
eight, on this morning, he was barely out (ff the baUi. His 
hdeness, however, did not disturb him ; there was an excuse for 
it He hoped diat his father would be in bed, and decided that 
he must go and see, and, if the old mao was still sufficiently 
pliant, advise him to stay where he was until he had had some 
food. 

Bo^ looldog out the window over a half-buttoned collar, 
he saw Us fidfaer dressed and in the garden. Darius had 
lesmned the suit (ff broadcloth, for some strange reason, and 
was dn^ging his feet with painful, heavy slowness almig the 
gravd at the south ead of the garden. He cairieid in his Idt 
hand foe "Signal,*’ crumpled. A doth cap, sunnountay the 
oeMMfoiiotts suit, gave to his head a ridiculous appmtance. He 
wasgaiuE atihe earth wiffi an eiqnmiiui of absorbed and acute 
melandioly. Whoi he reached the end of the pad), he looked 
sound, at a loas, then turned, as if on an ineffi^t ^vot, and 
set Imnseff in motion again. Bdvnn was troubled by this 
nx^^lar qiisoite. And his reason argued yrith his insdnct 

to the eS^ toil he ou^ not to be tioobled. Evident dw 

n* 
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itmdy Darius was not ill. Notbing serious could be the matter. 
He had been harrowed and fatigued by the funeral ; no more. 
In another day, doubtless, he would be again the harsh employer 
astoundingly concentrated in affairs and impervious to the 
emotional appeal of aught else. Nevertheless he made a strange 
sight, parading his excessive sadness there in the garden. 

A knodt jat Edwin’s door 1 He was startled. Hold on 1 ” 
he cried, went to the door, and cautiously opened it. Maggie 
was on the mat 

Here’s Auntie Clara!” she said in a whisper, perturbed. 

She’s come about father. Shall you be long? ” 

About father ? What about father ? ” 

It seems she saw him last night He called there. And 
she was anxious.” 

**Oh! 1 see!” Edwin affected to be relieved. Maggie 
nodded, also affecting, somewhat eagerly, to be relieved. But 
neither oi them was relieved. Auntie Clara calling at half-past 
eight 1 Auntie Qara neglecting that which she never neglected 
— ^the unalterable and divinely appointed rites for the daily 
cleansing and ordering of her abode 1 

shall be down in ten secs,” said he. ^Father’s in the 
garden,” he added, almost kindly. Seems all right” 

**Ve8,” said Maggie, with cheerfulness, and went He 
dosed the door. 


n 

Mrs. Hamps was in the drawing-room. She had gone into 
the drawing-room because it was more secret, better suited to 
conversalton of an exquisite privacy than the dining-room — a 
public tmM at that hour. Edwin perceived at once that she 
was lavourh^ intm^sely the strangeness of the oocarion, inflating 
its impml its importance to the largest possible. 

”€rOod dear,” she greeted him in a low and signi- 

flcant tone. felt I must come up at once. 1 couldn’t fanc^ 
•ay brealdM till Td been up, so I put on my bonnet and 
and jmn csida It’s no use fighting against what you fi»di 
you must 4o.” 

Magi^ told you? Ychn fsther esfied to see me 
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last night just after I’d gmie upstairs. In fact Fd be^an to get 
ready for bed. I heard die knoddiig and I came ii^wn and 
lit the gas in the lobtqr. 'Who’s there?’ I Hud. Th|re w»n’t 
any answer, but I made sure I heard some one cryi%. And 
when I opened die door, there was your fother. ' Oh 1 The said. 
'Happen you’ve gone to bed, CHara?’ *No^’ I said. \'Come 
in, do I * But he wouldn’t And he looked so quper. 1 never 
saw him look like that before. He’s sudi a stnuig self-controlled 
man. I knew he’d been to poor Mr. Shusluons’s fhneraL *I 
suppose you’ve been to die funeral, Darius,’ 1 said. And as 
•oon as I said that he burst out crying, and half tumbled down 
die steps, and off he went I I couldn’t go after him, as I was. 
I didn’t know wiat to do. If anything happened to your father, 
I dfm’t know wiat I should do.” 

"What time was that?” Edwin asked, wondering ishat on 
earth she meant — ' if anything happened to your father I ’ 

"Half-past ten or hardly. What time did he come home? 
Very, very late, wasn’t it? " 

"A litde after twelve,” he said carelessly. He was $atiy diat 
he had inqniredas to the hour of the visit to his aunt. Obviously 
die was ready to build vast and terrible conjectures upon tiie 
n^terious interval between half-past ten and midnii^ 

" YooVe cut younel^ my dear,” she sud, indicating srtlli hn 
^oved hand Edwin’s chin. "And I'm not surprised. How 
upsdtitig it is for you 1 Of course Maggie’s the eldest^ and we 
think a g^eat deal of her, but you’re tiie son — the rmly son 1 ” 

"I know,” he said, meaning that be knew he had cut Inmsd^ 
and he prened his lumdkerchief to Us dun. WitUn, he was 
hbugihemmisfy fuming. The sentimental accent with eUdi she 
Uid finalfy murmured 'tiie (Maly ton’ irritated him estrwndy 
What an tiie name of Ckid was die driving at ? The foet was 
(■he*, enjiqring a domatk criais with podtive senaualfty, die was 
txyiqg to mann&etuie one I That was itl He Imfw her. 
Thme wete times when he could diate di Mag|^ hatred d 
Mrs. Hampi* tud this was one of those times. The inifen^ 
woman, wift her dadcfaig fdumes and her odour of black kid, 
was enjoyiog hendf t lb tiie th ou sandth part of a aecond he 
hwente d hdnibie and grotesque punishments tot her, aa that all 
lli 0 dottM tndddoljr off prinig ifidoviodi odious 
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modesty. Yet, amid the multitude of lus sensatimu— die smart- 
ing of his dun, the tingling of all his body after the bath, the 
fireah visacity of the momk^ the increased eonsdonsness of his 
own ego, due to insuffident sleep, the queemess of being in the 
drawing-room at such an hour in conspiratorial talk, the vague 
disquiet caused at midnight, and now intensified despite his 
angry efforts to avoid the contagion of Mrs. Hamps’s mood, and 
above all tte thoi^ht of his father gloomily wandering in the 
garden — amid these confiidng sensations, it was piedsdy an 
communicated to him by his annoying aunt, an obvious idea, an 
idea not worth uttering, that emerged dear and dramatic: he 
was the only smi. 

“Hiere's no need to worry,” he said as firmly as he could 
"The funeral got on his nerves, that’s alL He certainly did 
seem a bit knocked about last night, and I shouldn’t have been 
surprised if he’d stayed in bed to-day. But you see he’s up and 
about.” Both of them glanced at the window, which gave on 
the garden. 

"Yea,” murmured Mrs. Hamps, unconvinced. "But what 
about his crying 7 Maggie tells me he was " 

"Oht" Edwin interrupted her almost roug^y. "That’s 
nothing. Fve known him cry before.” 

"Have you?” S^e seemed taken aback. 

"Yes. Yean ago. That’s nothing fresh.” 

"It's true he’s very sensitive,” Mrs. Hamps reflected. 
" Hiat’s what we don’t realize maybe, sometimes. (K course if 
you think hefli all right ” 

She ap[HOacbed the window, and, leaning over the tripod 
winch hdd a fiower-pot enveloped in pbk paper, she drew the 
white curtain aside, and gazed forth in silence. Darius was 
BtiQ paci^ and down tiie short path at tiie extremity of tiw 
gnden; bit eyei were still on the ground, and hn features 
M^ we a ri ve of mouti^ despak, and at the end of the path he 
■till toiiiwd his body round with dow and tedknit hesitation!. 
Bdwia hiao . eouM see him tiirouii^ tiie window. They both 
**tihed hlatf h was as If they were siqring on hun. 

Nag||^eatefed,andsud,ioannnusualfiatiw— 

"Hemh data and Alberti” 
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III 

CUum and her husband came immediateljr into ttk drawing- 
room* The wife, dressed with a certain haste and carelessness, 
was carrying in her arms her third child, yet unweaneo^ and she 
expected a fourth in the early autumn. Clara had ^atured, 
she had grown stronger ; and despite the asperity of h^ pretty, 
pale face there was a charm in the free gestures &nd the large 
body of the young and prolific mother. Albert Benbow wore 
the rough, clay-dusted attire of the small earthenware manu- 
facturer who is away from the works for half an hour. Both of 
them were electrically charged with importance. 

Amid the general self-consciousness Maggie took the baby, 
and Clara and Mrs. Hamps kissed each other tenderly, as 
though saying, ** Affliction is upon us.” It was impossible, in the 
circumstances, to proceed to minute inquiry about the health o 
the children, but Mrs. Hamps expressed all her solicitude in a 
look, a tone, a lingering of lip on lip. The years were drawing 
together Mrs. Hamps and her namesake. Edwin was often 
astonished at the increasing resemblance of Clara to her aunt, 
with whom, thanks to the unconscious intermediacy of babies, 
she was eren indeed quite intimate. The two would discuss 
with indefatigable gusto all the most minute physical details of 
motherhood and infancy; and Auntie Clara’s presents were 
wordiy of her reputation. 

As soon as the kiss was accomplished — ^no other greeting of 
any kind occurred — Clara turned sharply to Edwin — 

** Whaf s this about father ? ” 

** Oh I He’s had a bit of a shock. He’s pretty much all 
rig^t to-day.” 

" Because Albert’s just heard ” She looked at Albert 

Edwin was thunderstruck. Was the tale of his fiMher’s 
indisposition spread all over the Five Towns i He had thought 
that the arrival of Clara and her husband must be due to Auntie 
Hamps having called at their house on her way up to Bleakridge. 
But now he could see, even from his auntir^s afirighted 
dmeanour alon^ that the Benbom’ viaft was an independont 
affiur. 

** Are you sure he’s idl ri|d^t?” Albeit questionedi h 
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inperiorly sagacious manner, which mingled honest bullying with 
a little good-nature. 

Because Albert just heurd ” Clara put in again. 

The company then heard what Albert had just heard. At 
his works before breakfast an old hoUowware-presser, who lived 
at Tumhill, had casually mentioned that his father-in-law, Mr. 
Clayhanger, had been cutting a very peculiar figure on the 
previous evening at Tumhill. The hollowware-presser had seen 
nothing personally ; he had only been told. He could not or 
would not particularize. Apparently he possessed in a high 
degree the local talent for rousing an apprehension by the ofier 
of food, and then under ingenious pretexts refusing the food. 
At any rate, Albert had been startled, and had communicated 
his alarm to Clara. Clara had meant to come up a little later 
in the morning, but she wanted Albert to come with her, and 
Albert, being exceedingly busy, had only the breakfast half-hour 
of liberty. Hence they had set out instantly, although the baby 
required sustenance ; Albert having suggested that Clara could 
feed the baby just as well at her father’s as at home. 

Before ^e Benbow story was quite finished it became 
entangled with the story of Mrs. Hamps, and then with Edwin’s 
stmry. They were all speaking at once, except Maggie, who was 
trying to soothe the baby. 

Holding forth her arms, Clara, without ceasuig to talk rapidly 
and anxiously to Mrs. Hamps, without even r^arding what she 
did, took the infant from her sister, held it with one hand, and 
with the other loosed her tight bodice, and boldly expos^ to 
the greedy mouth the magnificent source of life. As die infant 
gurgled itself into silence, she glanced with a fleeting ecstatic 
•mile at Maggie, who smiled back. It was strange how Maggie, 
now midway between thirty and forty, a tall, latge-boned, plump, 
mature wotmm, efficient, kindly, and full of common sense — it 
was stiatige tibw she always failed to assert herself. She listened 
now, not sedking notioe and assuredly not receiving it 

Bdwfo felt agam the implication, first imidmed by bis apnt, 
and now mnpbasised by Clam and Albert, that the respor^bDity 
of dm sfoiiatiimi was upon him, and that everybody would bok to 
him to dfechaq^e it He was mcpected to act, somdtow, on lus 
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"But what n th«e to do?** he exclaimedt in answw to a 
question. i 

“Well, hadn’t he better see a doctor?” Clara askfd, as if 
saying ironically, “ Hasn’t it occurred to you eten ye^ that a 
doctor ought to be fetched ? ” 

Edwin protested with a movment of impatimce— 

" What on earth for ? He’s walking about aO ri|^t” 

They had idl been surreptitioody watdiing Baiiusvaom 
behind die curtains. 

“ Doesn’t seem to be much the matter widi him now i That 
I must say I ” i^reed Albert, turning from the window. 

Edwin perceived that his brother-in-law was ready to execute 
one of those changes of front which lent variety to his posidve- 
ness, and he addressed himself particularly to Albert, with the 
persuasive tone and gesture a man to another man' in a 
company of women — 

“Of course there doesn’t! No doubt he was upset last 
night But he’s getting over it Kw don’t think dwre’s any- 
thir^ in it, do you, Maggie ?” 

“ I don’t,” said Maggie calmly. 

These two words had a great effect 

“Of course if we’re going to listen to every tale thafs iyiiq; 
about a potbank " said Edwin. 

“You’re right there, Teddy I” the brother-in-law heartQy 
cmicurted. “But Clary thoi^t we’d better ” 

“Certainly,” said Edwin padfically, admitting tin entire 
{Krqniety of the visit 

“Why’s be wearing his best dotbes?” Clara demanded 
soddenly. And Mrs. Hamps showed a sympatimtic apptedation 
of tiie importance of the question. 

"Ask me another I” said Edwin. “But you aui% send for a 
doctm because a man’s wearing Ms best dothes.” 

liagi^ tmihki, scarce pocr^tibly. Albert gave a ga&w. 
Data was dij^tiy irritated. 

“Poor littie dear!” murmured Mrs. Hamps, careamOg the 
baby. “WdB, Intm4begoii%”die sigjtMsd. 

“We shall see hovr he goes cm,” said Sdwhi, fo ItisrMe of 
responsible person. 

“ Feiixqps it wiQ be aaivdl yon ai^ notiting aboot us 
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calling,” whispered Mrs. Hampa “ WeTl just go qoiedf away. 
You can give a hint to Mrs. Nixon. Much better he shouldn’t 
know.” 

much betta 1 ” said Clara. 

Edwin could not deny diis. Yet he hated the diicane. He 
hated to obserre on the face of the young woman and of the old 
thdbr iiutincdse impulses towards ^icane, and thdr pleasure in 
it The whole double visit was subtly offensive to him. Why 
should drey gather like this at the first hint that his father was 
not well? A natural affectionate anxiety. . . . Yes, of course, 
diat motive could not be denied. Nevertheless, he did not like 
the times and the gestures and tiie whisperings and oblique 
glances of their gathering. 


IV 

In tite middle of a final miscellaneous conversaticm, Albert 
sud— 

“W^ better be off." 

**Wait a moment,” said Clara, with a nod to indicate the 
stiU busy infant. 

Hmq the door opened, very slowly and cautiously, uid as 
they all observed the movement of the door, they all fdl iido 
sQeaoe. Darius himself appeared. Unobserved, he h»l 1^ tire 
garden and come mto the house. He stood in the doorway, 
motioiiiess, astounded, acutely apprehensive, and with an expies- 
noQ of the most poignant sarhiess on his harsh, coarse, pimped 
fiwe. He sttil wore the ridiculous ciq ) and held tire rwwspapet. 
Hm braadclotii suit was soiled. His eye wandered among his 
fiunily, and it sud, tiarmised, and yet feebly defiant, “ What ate 
tir^ piottkig against me? Why are they aU here like tiiis?” 

1^ qmke first — 

M Wdl, we just poiqxd in to see how you were after 
aUtiratdteadlftdbasirim yesterday. Ofooursel qrdte undosiand 
you di^Wt want to come in last 04 ^ You weren’t equal to it.” 
The gii^ crude sweetiress of her ca|oling voice grated enerudat- 
ingiy Oti bpd^ Bdirin wd Masd(>> ^ would net have d ece i ve d 
ewmaaBonandk. . 

piriM hkaadff round, and sileidfy Ve^ 
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** Where are foo g(^t &ther ?” asked Clara. 

He stopped, but his features did not relax. 

“To the shop,” he muttered. His accents were of |he most 
dreadful melancholy. | 

Everybody was profoundly alarmed by his mete tcme and 
look. This was not the old Darius. Edwin felt inten^y the 
futility and the hollowness of all those reassurances which ne had 
just been offering. * 

“You haven’t had your break&st, fiither,” said Maggie 
quietly. 

“ Please, father ! Please don’t go like that You aren’t fit,” 
Qara entreated, and rushed towards him, the baby in her arms, 
and with one hand took his sleeve. Mrs. Hamps followed, 
adding persuasions. Albert said bluflly, “Now, dadl Now, 
dadl” 

Edwin and Maggie were silent in the background. 

Darius gazed at Clara’s face, and then his glance fell, and 
fixed itself on her breast and on the head of the powafiilly 
sucking infant, and then it rose to the plumes of Mrs. Hamps. 
His expression of tragic sorrow did not alter in the slimiest 
degree under the rain of sugared remonstrances and cajoleries 
that the two women directed upon him. And then, without 
any warning, he burst into terrible tears, and, staggering, leaned 
^punst the wall He was half carried to the sofe, and sat there, 
ineffably humiliated. One after another looked reproachfully at 
Edwin, who had made light of his father’s condition. And 
Edwin was abashed and frightened. 

“You or ^ bad better fetdi th’ doctor,” Albert muttered 
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“ T T ® “iMrtn’t go near business,” said Mr. Alfred Heve, the 
XJL doctor, coming to Edwin, who was waiting m the 
drawing-room, after a long examination of Darius. 

Mr. Heve was not wearing that gentle and refined smile 
which was so important a foctor in the treatment of 
his patients and their families, and which he seemed to have 
caught fix)m his eider brother, the vicar of St. Peter’s. He was 
a foungish man, only a few jms older than Edwin himself^ and 
Edwin’s respect for hu ability had limits. There were two other 
doctors in the town whom Edwin would have preferred, but Mr. 
Heve was his father’s choice, notable in the successful soothing 
of querulous stomachs, and it was inevitably Mr. Heve who had 
been summoned. He had arrived with an apprehenave, anxious 
air. There had been a most distinct nervousness m ^ voice 
vdum, in replying to Edwin's question, he had said, "Pcahaps 
I’d better see him quite alone.” Edwin had somehow got it into 
hia head that he would be present at the interview. In shutting 
the duung-foom door upon Edwin, Mr. Heve had nodded 
timidly in a curious way, Ughly seU^nsdous. And that dining- 
room door had remuned shot for half an hour. And now Mr. 
Heve had emerged with the same embarrassment 

''Wla^iier lie wants to or not?” Edwin suggested, with a 
fiuntsmtiie. 

**00 no account whatevmt” nid the doctor, not answering 
the noiil^ whidr died. 

Drey woe standing together near the door. Edwin had hii 
fingm M the handk He wondered bow he would gioveet 
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hii fiitiior from gou^; to business, if his frther should decide 
to go. 

"But 1 don't think hell be ray kea» on busindls,” the 
doctor added. 

“ You don’t ? " , 

Mr. Heve slowly shook his head. One oi Mr. Heve’s 
qualities that slightly annoyed Edwin was his extraordixu^ dis- 
cn^on. But then Edwin had always regarded the*discreetness 
of dochns as mu^^erated. Why could not Here tell him at 
once fully and candidly what was in his mind ? He had surely 
die right to be told ! . . . Curious ! And yet far more curious 
than Mr. Heve’s unwillingness to tell, was Edwin’s unwillingness 
to ask. He could not bring himself to demand bluntly of Heve : 
" Well, what’s die matter with him ? ” 

" I suppose it’s shock,” Edwin adventured. 

Mr. Heve lifted his chin. “ Shock may have had a littie to 
do with it,” be answered doubtfully. 

"And how long must he be kept off buriness?” 

" Fm afraid tb^s not much chance of him doing any more 
business,” said Mr. Heve. 

" Rmdly I ” Edwin murmured. "Are you sure?” 

"Quite." 

Edwin did not feel the full impact of diis prophecy the 
mmnmit Indeed, it appeared to him that he had known sinoe 
the previous midnight of his father’s suddmi doom ; it appeared 
to him that the first (^mpse of his father after die funeral had 
mfinmed him of it positively. What impressed him at die 
moment was die unusual rhgnity which chmacteriacd Mr. 
Heve^ embarrassment He was bqpnniiq; to reject Mr. 
Heve. 

"X wmildn^t care to give him more dian two yeacs,” said Mr. 
Bev«^ gaaag at the carpet and then lifting fab ejni to 
Bdwfai’s. 

Edwin ftutfaed. And tfau time fab ‘ Ibndfy I’ wm elaiiML 

“(E course yon may cate to get otlia advice,’' the doctor 
went oa "I diaB be did^fated to meet a qpedaibt Bnt I 
tdlyouatoneemy opiidpn.*' Thb widrageMmettfcaadoor. 

"Cfttl’’aasd^wio. " If yott*fe suie----'' 

Staage diet die doctor would not giva a mum, to dM 
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disene I Mott •tnage diat Edwin even now could not denumd 
die nanw. 

luppose he*s in his right mindt” said Edwin. 

"Yes,” said the doctor. "He’s in his right mind,” But he 
gave the reply in a tone so peculiar that the afSrmative was 
almost as disconcerting as a negative would have been.” 

"Just rest he wants?” said Edwin. 

"Just rest And looking after. Ill send up some medidne. 
He’ll like it” Mr. Heve glanced absently at his watdu "I 
most be going.” 

“ Wen " Edwin opened the door. 

Then with a sudden movement Mr. Heve put out his hand. 
"You’ll come in agun soon?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

In the hall they saw Mag^e about to enter the (hning*room 
irith a steaming basin. 

" I’m going to give him this,” she said simply in a low vmce. 
"It’s so kmg to dinner-time.” 

"By aU means,” said Mr. Heve, with his little formal bow 
" Ycm’ve finidied serang him then, doctor?” 

He nodded. 

“ I'll be bade soon,” said Edwin to Maggie, taking his hat 
fiom the radc. "TeU &ther if be asks I’ve run down to the 
diop.” 

She nodded and disappeared. 

"I’ll walk down a bit of the way widi you,” said Mr. Heve. 
EOs tn^i, wUdi was wuting at the comer, followed them 
down the road. Edwin could not begin to talk. And Mr. 
Heve kept dlenoe. . Bdimd him, Eduin could hear the jing^ 
of mdal on Mr. Hevds spr^hUy hewse. After a couple of 
himdred lyaids die doctor stopped at a house-door. 

"Wea-^” He shook hands again, and at last smiled with 
sadaweimieis. . . ' 

"He$ be A Wt difficult to manage, you know,” add Edwin. 
"I don^ flunk so,” said die doctor. 

ift fm ka^ about die spedalisb yotf^ 

SUIO-i-*J* • ■ ' 

The doctor waved a dq^ueeating hand. It wlg^t have been 
die hand of hia brothel^ ffie Vkar. 
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Edwin proceeded towazds the town, abscMrbed in a vldon of 
his hither seated in the dining-room, inexpressibly melal^choly, 
and Maggie with her white apron bending over him to ofiT^ some 
nice soup. It was a desolating vision — and yet he wondered 
why it should be ! Whenever he reasoned he was always in^ical 
to his hither. His reason asked harshly why he should be 
desolated, as he undoubtedly was. The prospect of freedom, 
release from a horrible and humiliating servitude — ^this prospect 
ought to have dazzled and uplifted him, in the safe, inviolable 
privacy of his own heart. But it did not. . • . What a chump 
the doctor was, to be so uncommunicative ! And he himself ! 
... By the way, he had not told Maggie. It was like her to 
manifest no immediate curiosity, to be content to wait. . • . 
He supposed he must call at his aunt’s, and even at Clara’s. 
But what should he say when they asked him why he had not 
asked the doctor for a name ? 

Suddenly an approaching man whose face was vagudy 
familiar but with whom he had no acquaintance whatever, 
swerved across the footpath and stopped him. 

What’s amiss with th’ old gentleman ? ” 

It was astounding how news flew in the town ! 

He’s not very well Doctor’s ordered him a rest” 

-•Not in bed, is he?” 

-Oh no I ” Edwin lightly scorned the suggestion. 

- Well, 1 do hope it’s nothing serious. Good morning,” 

III 

Edwin was detained a long time in the shop by a sob- 
marmger flrom Bostodks in Hanbridge who was wairing, ud who 
had come about an estimate for a rather considerable cmler. 
Ibis man desired a decrease of the estimate and an increased 
iqpeed in execution. He was curt He was one business firm 
offering an ulritnatiiin to another business ten. He asked 
Edwin whether Edwin could decide at once. Edwin said 
-Gprtainly,’ imcig a tone that he had never used betea lie 
dedkled. The mm departed, and Edwin saw hssa sprsog en to 
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the Hanbridge car as it swept down the hiU. The mao would 
not have been mterested in the news that Darius Clayhanger 
had been to business for the last time. Edwin was glad of the 
inddent because it had preserved him from embarrassed conver- 
sation with Stififord. Two horns earlier he had called for a few 
moments at the shop, and even then, ere Edwin had spoken, 
Stifford’s face show^ that he knew something sinister had 
occurred. With a few words of instruction to Stifibrd, he now 
went through towards the workshops to speak with Big James 
about the Bostock order. 

All the workmen and apprentices were self-consdous. And 
Edwin could not speak naturally to Big James. When he had 
come to an agreement with Big James as to the execution of the 
Older, the latter said — 

Would you step below a minute, Mr. Edwin?’’ 

Edwin shuffled. But Big James’s majestic politeness gave to 
his expressed wish the force of a command. Edwin preceded 
Big James down the rough wooden stair to the ground fioor, 
which was still pillared with supporting beams. Big James, with 
deliberate, careful movements, drew the trap4oor horixontal as 
he descended. 

** Might I ask, sir, if Master’s in a bad way ? ” he inquired, 
with solemn and delicate calm. But he would have inquired 
about die weather in the same fistshion. 

** Vm afiraid he is,” said Edwin, glancing nervously about at 
die litter, and the cobwebs, and the naked wood, and the naked 
earth. The vibration oi a treadle-machine above them put the 
place in a throb. 

Astounding! Everybody knew mrgoemed everything I How? 

Big James wa^ed his head and his giandiose beard, now 
more grey than blade, and he fingered his apron. 

** I believe in berte myself,” said Big James. ** But this heie 
softening o( the brain— well ^ 

Hmt im it 1 Softening of the brain I What the doctor had 
not loM him he had learned from Big James. How it happened 
that James was in a position to tell him he could not com* 
ptehmidL But he was ready now to bdieve dial the whole town 
bad m^ii^ked by mag^ frte ittforimtion vdiidi lam ot 
bml ^ * • * Softedl^ ctf ^ 
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“Porhapi rm inakiiig too bold, sir,” Big James freot on. 
“ Pediaps it’s not so bad as that But I did hear 

Edwin nodded confirmingly. 

"Yon needn’t talk about it,” he murmured, indklting the 
first floor an upward movemmit of the head. \ 

I diall not, sir,” Big Junes smoodily repli^ and 
proceeded in the same bland tone : ” And what’s moieA never 
will I raise my voice in song again 1 James Yulett has song his 
last Bcmg.” 

There was sUence. Edwin, accustomed though he was to the 
mildness of Big James’s deportment did not on the instant grasp 
that the mao was seriously announcing a solemn rmiolve made 
under deep emotion. But as he undentood, tears came into 
Edwin’s eyes and he thrilled at the swift and dramatic revelation 
of the compositor’s feeling for his employer. Its iminessiTeness 
was overwhelming and it was humbling. Why this eaoess of 
devoticm? 

" I don’t say but what he had his faults like other folk,” said 
B^ James. ** And &r be it from me to say that you, Mr. Edwin, 
will not be a better master than your esteemed father. But for 
over twenty years Pve worked for him, and now he’s gont^ never 
win I lift my voice in song again I ” 

Edwin could not reply. 

“ I know what it is,” said Big James, after a pause. 

« What what is?” 

** This ce^re-bral softening. Ymill have trouble, Mr. Edwin.” 

“The doctor says not” 

“Yen’ll have trouble, if you’ll exc3»e me saying so. But ilfi 
agood thing he’s got you. It's a good thing for Miss Mr^gie as 
die isn't alone with It’s a providence^ Mr. Edwin, as foefn 
not a married man.” 

“ I my nearly anu married once 1 ” Edwin cried, with aandden 
tmcontiolhdfle outburst of feeling iriiidi staggemd idrikt, jt aitis- 
fiedliim. WlqrdtonldhemakesocfaaopB ifid eoceteB^lames? 
Between his ftotsure in die ielid& and hm metretne asteniahnwint 
at the cmdenimt' he l^.as ft were lost arid deqwtatri, as it he 
did not care iriiat iiii^ pocar. 

^Wme you twarl” Big James oomamatod, wfth an ever 



CHAPTER IV 


THE VICTIM OF SYMPATHY 
1 

O N the same evening, Edwin, Albert Benbow, and Darius 
were smoldng Albert’s cigarettes in the dining-room. 
Edwin sat at the end of a disordered suppe^tabie, Albert was 
standing, hat in hand, near the sideboart^ and Darius leaned 
against the mantelpiece. Nobody could have supposed from 
his appearance that a doctor had responsibly propheried this 
man’s death within two years. Except for a shade of sadness 
upon his fime, he looked the same as he bad looked for a decade. 
Tlrough regarded by his children as an old man, he was not old, 
bmng in £sct still under sixty. His grey hair was sparse; his 
spectacles were set upon his nose with the ne^ence character- 
istic of age; but the down-pointing moustache, which, abetted 
by his ittq^ular teeth, gave him that curious Esdal resemblance to 
a seal, showed great force, and the whole of his stiff and ttnrdy 
frame showed force. His voice, if not his month, bad largdy 
roeovoed fit)m die weakness of the morning. Moreover, die 
faduon in which he smoked a dgarette had somehow the effect 
of re^enating ium. It was Albert who had induced hhn to 
smoke c^iarettes occasionally. He was not an habitual smoker, 
consuming perhaps half an ounce a week of pipe-tobacco : and 
assuredly he wonld never of his own accord have tried a cigarette. 
For Darius d^^aiettes were aristocratic and finicking; they were 
analfecladcm. He smoked a dgarette widi the self-ccmscioosneat 
whidt usually marks the oonsomi^ion of champagne in emtain 
strata of society. His gestures, as he examin^ from time to 
time die end M the dgaretteb or audibly Uew kxQx (^treading 
doudi^ seemed te diat b Ins opbion he was gbag the 
«1 
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pace, cutting a dash, and seeing life. This natved had its 
charm. ;!i 

The three men, left alone by their women, were dfecussing 
politics, which then meant nothing but the subject o| Home 
Rule. Darius agreed almost eagerly with everything that Albert 
Benbow said. Albert was a calm and utterly sound Conservative. 
He was one of those politicians whose conviction of ri^tness 
is so strong that they cannot help condescending towards an 
opponent Albert would say persuasively to Liberal acquaint- 
ances : ** Now just think a moment I ” apparently sure that the 
only explanation of their misguided views was that they never 
had thought for a moment Or he would say: ** Surely all 

patriotic Liberals ^ But one day when Edwin had said to him 

with a peculiar accent : “ Surely all patriotic Conservatives——” 
he had been politely offended for the rest of the evening, and 
Edwin and he had not mentioned politics to each other for a long 
time. Albert had had much influence over his father-in-law. And 
now Albert said, after Darius had concurred and concurred — 

“ You're one of the right sort, after all, old gentleman.” 
Throughout the evening he had spoken to Darius in an 
unusually loud voice, as though it was necessary to shout to a 
man who had only two years to live. 

•• All I say is,” said Darius, ” country before party ! ” 

” Why, of course I ” Albert smiled, confident and superior. 
** Haven’t I been telling you for years you’re one of us ?” 

Edwin, too, smiled, as superiorly as he could, but unhappily 
not with sufiicient superiority to wither Albert’s smile. He said 
nothing, partly from timid discretioxv but partly because be was 
preoccupied with the thought cff the malignant and subtle power 
working secretly in his father’s brain. How could die doctor 
tell ? What was the process of softening ? Did his fathar know, 
in that side brain eff his, that he was condemned; ordidhehope 
to reooyer? Now, as be leaned against the mantelpieoe, pro* 
trading his body in an easy posture, he might have beem any 
mdinary man, and not a victim ; be might have been a man of 
business relaxing after a long day of hard and succesrfid cerebral 

it seemed strange to Edwin that Albert could talk as be did 
tonne whom destiny had set apait» to one whose being was tbs 
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theatre of a drama so mysterious and tragic. Yet it was the 
proper thing for Albert to do, and Albert did it perfectly, better 
than anybody, except possibly Maggie. 

Those women take a deuce of a time putting their bonnets 
on ! ** Albert exclaimed 


n 

The women came downstairs at last At last, to Edwin’s 
intense relief, every one was going. Albert went into the hall to 
meet the women. Edwin rose and followed him. And Darius 
came as far as the door of the dining-room. Less than twenty- 
four hours had passed since Edwin had begun even to suspect 
any sort of disaster to his father. But the previous night seemed 
an age away. The day had been interminable, and the evening 
exasperating in the highest degree. What an evening! Wliy 
had Albert and Clara and Auntie Hamps all of them come up 
just at supper-time? At first they would not be persuaded! 
No 1 They had just called — sheer accident 1 — ^nothing abnormal 1 
And yet the whole the demeanour of Auntie Hamps and 
Clara was abnormal. Maggie herself, catching the infection, had 
transformed the meal into a kind of abnormal horrible feast by 
serving cold beef and pickles — flesh-meat being unknown to the 
suppers of the Clayhangers save occasionally on Sundays. 

Edwin could not comprehend why the visitors Imd come. 
That is to say, he understood the reason quite well, but hated to 
admit it They had come from a mere gluttony of curiosity. 
They knew all that could be known — but still they must come 
and gase and indulge their lamentable hearts, and repeat the 
same things again and again, tcm million times ! Aunde Hamps, 
mdeedi probably knew more than Edwin did, for she had thought 
fit to summon Dr. Have that very afternoon for an ailment of 
her own, and Chu^a, with an infant or so^ had by a remarkable 
coincidence called at Mrs. Hamps’s bouse just after die doctor 
left. Odious, ** thought Edwin. 

These had openly treamd Darius as a martyr, speaking 
to him in soft and pitiful raices, urging him to eat, uiging ima 
to drink, caressing him, soothing him, humouring iriaii ; pre- 
tending to be brave and cheerful and a 
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pretence so poort so wilfully poor, that it became im insult 
When they said fttlsomely, ** You’ll be perfectly all ^ht soon 
if only you’ll take care and do as the doctor saysi” Ed^ could 
have risen and killed them both with hearty pleasum They 
might just as well have said, You’re practically in your grave,” 
And assuredly they were not without influence on Maggie’s 
deportment The curious thing was that it was imposidble to 
decide wheflier Darius loathed, or whether he likeiiC to be so 
treated. His face was an enigma However, he was less 
gloomy. 

Then also the evening had necessarily been full of secret 
conferences. What would you? Each had to relate privately 
the things that he or she knew or had heard or had imagined 
And there were questions of urgency to be discussed. For 
example the question of the specialist They were all positivdiy 
agreed, Edwin found, that a specialist was unnecessary. Darius 
was condemned beyond hope or argument There he sat 
eating and talking, in the large, fine house that he had created 
out of naught looking not at all like a corpse; but he was 
condemned. The doctor had convinced them. Besides^ did 
not evexybody know what softening of the brain was? **Of 
course, if he thinks he would prefer to have a specialist if he 

has the slightest wish ” This from Auntie Hamps. There was 

the question, further, of domestic service. Mrs. Nixon’s niece 
had committed the folly of marriage, and for many months 
M^gie and the old servant had been ’managing’; but with 
a crotchety invalid always in the house, more help would be 
indispensable. And stffl furthar«<^hottld Darius be taken 
away tat a period to the sea, or Buxton, ortomeirixeie? Maggie 
said that nothing would make him go, and Ctera i^peed with 
her. All these matters, and others, had to be kept awi^ from 
the central figure ; they were all fiiU of passionate mlexeit^ and 
they had to be debated, in tones hushed but exdted, in the 
haU, in the kitchen, upstairs, or anywhere except in the dining- 
room. Hie excuses invented by the conspiring women for 
quitrisg and the dining-fooin, th^ fiatuoui air of 

imiocent sinqplicityt disgusted Bdwm And be became curter 

curtesi as he the new d f fe w vo e w hkh even Clara 

practssed esvrsrds fahsiik' 
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III 

The adieux were distressing. Clara, with her pale sharp face 
and traubled eyes, clasped Darius round the ne^, and itoost 
hung on it And Edwin thought: ** Why doesn’t she tell him 
straight out he’s done for?’’ Then she retired and sought her 
husband’s arm with the conscious pride of a wife fruitful up to 
the limits set by nature. And then Auntie Hamps shook h^ds 
with the Tictim. These two of course did not kiss. Auntie 
Hamps bore herself bravely. *'Now do do as the doctor 
advises !” she said, patting Darius on the shoulder. ’’And do 
be guided by these dear children 1 ” 

Edwin caught Maggie’s eye, and held it grimly. 

’’And you, my pet,” said Auntie Hamps, turning to Qara, 
who with Albert was now at the door. '* You must be getting 
back to your babies! It’s a wonder how you manage to get 
away t But you’re a wonderful arranger ! . . . Only don’t overdo 
it Don’t overdo it 1 ” 

Clara gave a fatigued smQe, as of one whom circumstances 
oftai forced to overdo it 

They departed, Albert whistling to the night Edwin ob- 
served again, in their final glances, the queer, new, ingratiating 
deference for himself. He bolted the door savagely. 

Darius was still standing at the entrance to the dining-room* 
And as he looked at him Edwin thought of Big James’s 
vow never to lift his voice in song again. Strange! It was 
the kto of the secret strangeness of life that was uppermost 
in his mind: not grief, not expectancy. In the afternoon he 
had been talking again to Big James, who, it ai^peared, had 
known intima^ a case of softening of the brain. He did 
not identify the case-4t was diaracteristic of him to name 
no niines*^**^^ dearly he was fiuniliar with the course of the 
disease*'’ 

He tad hefpm wrdadwn «faid> duccncertMl Edwin, rad 
had dmi And now ra Edwin Airtiirely exandned hit 

father, lie adbed hnuaelf: “WiS hai^pen {to him, and 
and i^ioie idB wi«ae thingi dud James ^ not tenaif” 
Incnuj^r niweiie wa^ auMdciiig a dgarettSi aed Oe dodk 
•tiMihif MB fai iM da%, aaaOeimMkct way. 
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Darius let £all the dgaiette, wMch Edwin picked upiftom the 
mat, and offer^l to him. ' 

“Hirow it away,” smd Darius, with a deep sigh. 

“Going to bed?” Edwin asked. 

Darius shook his head, and Edwin debated what h4 should 
da A moment later, Maggie came from the kitchen and ^ked — 

“ Going to bed, father ? ” ' 

Again Darius shook his h»d. He then went slowly bto 
the drawing-room and lit the gas there. 

“What shall you do? Leave him?” Maggie whispered to 
Edwin in the dining-room, as she helped Mrs. Nixon to clear 
the table. 

“ I don’t know," said Edwia “ I shall see.” 

In ten minutes both Ma^e and Mrs. Nixon had gone to 
bed. Edwin hesitated in the dining-room. Then he extinguished 
die gas there, and went into the drawing-room. Darius, not 
having lowered the blinds, was gazing out of the black window. 

“You needn’t wait down here for me,” said be, a little 
sharply. And his tone was so sane, controlled, firm, and 
ordinary that Edwin could do nothing but submit to it. 

" I’m not going to.” he answered quietly. 

Impossible to treat a mao ol sudi demeanour like a child. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SLAVE’S FEAR 
I 

E dwin dosed the door of his bedroom with a sense of relief 
and of pleasure far greater than he would have admitted ; 
or indeed could honestly have admitted, for it surpassed his 
ccxQsdousness. The feelmg recurred that he was separated from 
the previous evening by a tremendous expanse of time. He 
had been flung out of his daily habits. He had forgotten to 
worry over the execution of his private programmes. He had 
forgotten even that the solemn thirtieth birthday was dose upon 
him. It seemed to him as if his own egoism was lyitg about m 
scattered pieces, which he must collect in the calm of this 
cloister, and reconstruct He wanted to resume possession of 
himself very slowly, without violent effort He wound up his 
watch ; the hour was not yet half-past ten. The whole exquisite 
night was his. 

He tmd brovght with him from the shop, almost mechanically, 
a copf oi “ Harper's Magazine,” not the copy which n^ularly once 
a montih be from a customer during &e space of twarty-fbur 
hoots for his own uses, but a second copy which had been 
tent down by the wholesale agents in mistake, and wMch he 
could return when he chose. He had already semi the number, 
but he could not mim the chance of carefully goit% throu^ it 
at leisure. Despite his gmruine aspirations, despite his taste 
which was growii^ more and more fastidious, he foiuid it exceed- 
ingly i^etflt to proceed with ha tegular plan of reading while 
there was an iflustiatedmagaaaeuneiqflored. 6eside8,theii«tne<tf 
**Htepei*s*w8satq;uat To read ^'Harper’s” was to acquire inerit; 
evea^j^etucesin **Harp«r'f "were too subtle for 
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He twned over &e pages, and they all appeared tojpromise 
new and strange joys. Such preliminary moments ihet the 
most ecstatic in his life, as in the lives of many reatUks. He 
had not lost sight of the situation created his fathei'liUness, 
but he could only see it very dimly through tibe semi4iai^parent 
pages. ^ 


II 

The latch clicked and die door opened slightly. He jumped, 
supposing that his father had crept upstairs. And the first 
thought cdf the slave in him was that his father had never seen 
the gas-stove and would now infallibly notice it But Maggie’s 
fiioe showed. She came in very quietly — she too had caught 
the conspiratorial manner. 

" I thought you wouldn’t be ready for bed just yet,” she said, 
in mild excuse of her entry. “ 1 didn’t knock, for fear he mig^t 
be wandering about and hear." 

“Ohl” muttered Edwin. “Whafs up?” Instincdvdy he 
resented the invauon, and was alarmed for the privacy of his 
saoed room, although he knew that Maggie, and Mrs. Nixon 
also, had it at thdr mercy every day. Nobody ever came into 
that room while he was in it 

Maggie sqiproacbed the hearth. 

“ I think I ought to have a stove too,” she said pleasantly. 

"Wdl, why don’t you?" he replied. “1 can get itforjou 
any time.” If Clara had envied his stove, she would imve 
envied it vntii scoffing ruicour, and he would have used sareasm 
in reqxmse. 

** (Ml no!” said Maggie quickly. “ I don’t really want one.” 

" What’s up?” be r^ieat^ He could see she was headlating. 

** Do you know what Clara and auntie ate saying ?” 

“No I What now? I should have tiiought they’d bolii said 
enoiq;h td lart tiiem ftxr a few days at any rate.” 

“ IXd Albert say anythir^ to you ? ” 

“What about?” 

“Wes'— botiiCSata and auntie said I mute hdlytnt Altert 
says Im oii^t to malto Ids will — ^they aSdiiok soi.* 

Bdwki’s Sps ended. 

“Bbw do they Imoo litt hasn't inade kf’' 
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•*Hsu he made h?” 

*'How do I know? Yon don't suppose he ever talks to me 
about his affaiis, do you 7 Not much ! ” 

“ Well — they meant he ought to be asked.” 

“Well, let ’em ask him, then. I shan’t” 

“Of course what they say is — ^you’re t h e " 

“What do I care for that?” he interrupted her. “So that^a 
what you were yarning so long about m your room 1 ” 

“I can tell you,” said Maggie, “they’re bodi of them very 
serious about it So’s Albert it seems.” 

“ They disgust me,” he said briefly. “ Here the thing isn’t 
a day old, and they begin worrying about his will I They go 
slobbming all over Mm downstairs, and upstairs it’s nothing but 
his will they flunk about . . . You can’t rush at a man and talk 
to him about his will like that At least I can’t — it’s altogether 
too fliidk ! I expect some people could. But I can’t Damn 
it you must have some sense of decency 1 ” 

Mag^ remained calm and benevolent After a pause she 
said — 

“You see — flietr point is fliat later (m he mayn’t be able to 
make a will” 

“Look hare,” he questioned amicably, meeting her eyes, 
“ vdut do you tiflnk ? What do you think yourself? ” 

“ Oh 1 ” she said, “ I should never dream of botherk^ about 

it Tm only telling you what " 

course you wouldn’t!” he exclaimed. “No decent 
petson would. Later <m, perhaps, if one could put in a word 
ca8ua% i But not now 1 ... If Im doesn’t m^e a wUl he 
doesrt make one— thafls Ml.” 

libtg^.leaned against the mantdpieoe. 

“ liSisd your skirt doesn’t catdr fire,” he warned her, in a 
murri^ ' ^ , 

“{. told them what you’d say,” she answered Ms outburst, 
petfisdily iinmoved. “1 knew what you’d say. But what thc^ 
Bsy nMifs aB very wMl for yew. You’re the son, and it seams 
that if there isn’t a wBl, it’s left too latex—” 

This aspe^ of the case had absMutely not pieamited itself to 
Bdwin. 

“If they thinly” ha muttered, with oMd aoiaony— thqy 
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thiiik Fm the sort of person to take the slightest adi^tage of 
being the son — well, they must think it — that’s all ! ? Besides, 
they can always talk to him themselves — ^if they’re so d#perately 
anxious.” ^ 


You have charge of everything.” 

“ Have I ! . . . And I should like to know what it*k got to 
do with auntie ! ” ^ 


Maggie lifted her head. “Oh, auntie and Clara, you know 
— ^you can’t separate them. . • . Well, I’ve told you.” 

She moved to leave. 

“ I say,” he stopped her, with a confidential appeal. “ Don’t 
you agree with me ? ” 

“ Yes,” she replied simply. “ I think it ought to be left for a 
bit Perhaps he’s made it, after all Let’s hope so. I’m sure 
it will save a lot of trouble if he has.” 

“ Naturally it ought to be left for a bit I Why — ^Just look at 
him I ... He might be on his blooming dying bed, to hear the 
way some people talk I Let ’em mention it to me, and I’ll tell 
’em a thing or two I ” 

Maggie raised her eyebrows. She scarcely recognized Edwin 

“ I suppose he’ll be all right, downstairs ? ” 

“ Right ? Of course he’ll be all right I ” Then he added, in 
a tone less pugnacious — ^for, after all, it was not Ma^ie who bad 
outraged his delicacy, “ Don’t latch the door. Pull it ta I’ll 
listen out” 

She went silently away. 


Ill 

Searching with his body for the most comfortable deqii of 
the easy-chair, he set himself to savour “Harper’s.” This 
mcmthly reassurance that nearly all was well with the worldi and 
that w^ wm wrong was not seriously wrong, waited on hit 
knees to be accepted and to do its office. Unlike the tnagasines 
of bis youth, its was to soothe and fiatt^, not to disconcert 

and impeach. Be looked at the refined illustmtions of South 
Asneticaii capitals and of picturesque comers hi Provcaiee^ and 
at the smooth m die rugged portrait of great statesmen and 
great bridges ; all just as true to reality as the brilliant letter* 
pms; and be tried to imo the rect^^ sc^lMedalorid 
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offered by the magazine. He did not criticize the presentment. 
He did nothing so subtle as to ask himself whether if he 
encountered the reality he would recognize it from the present- 
ment He wanted the illusions of “Harperis.” He desired 
the comfort, the distraction, and the pleasant ideal longings 
which they aroused But they were a medicine which he 
discovered he was not in a condition to absorb, a medicine 
therefore useless. There was no effective medicine for his 
trouble. 

His trouble was that he objected to being disturbed At first 
he had been pleasantly excited, but now he shrank away at the 
call to freedom, to action, to responsibility. All the slave in him 
protested against the knocking off of irons, and the imperative 
kick into the open air. He saw suddenly that in the calm of 
regular habit and of subjection, he had arrived at something that 
closely resembled happiness. He wished not to lose it, knowing 
that it was already gone. Actually, for his own sake, and quite 
apart from his father, he would have been ready, were it possible, 
to cancel the previous twenty-four hours. Everything was 
ominous, and he wandering about, lost, amid menaces. « • • 
Why, even his cherished programmes of reading were smashed 
. . • Hallam I . . . True, to-night was not a night appointed for 
reading, but to-morrow night was. And would he be able to 
read to-morrow night? No, a hundred new complications 
would have arisen to harass him and to dispossess him of his 
tranquillity I 

Destiny was demanding fmm him a huge effort, unexpected 
and formidable, and the whole of his being weakly complained, 
asking to be exempted, but asking without any hope of success ; 
for all his &cultie8 and his desires knew that his conscience was 
ultimatdy dteir master. 

Talk his father about making a mil, eh 1 Besides being 
disgusring, it was laughable. Those people did not know his 
&thaf as he did He foresaw that, even in conductmg the 
routine business, he would bai^ difficulties with his 
over tihe ilmplest details* In particular there was one indi^ 
pensable pi^mmary to die bid nmii’s complete repose» end bin 
dity on die morrow would be to endeavour to srmsge dtis 
his iktiber ; but he scarcdy to suooe^ 
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Od the portioD of the mantelpiece reserved for book%in actual 
use lay the “Tale of a Tob,” last night so enchantiitg. 
now he had positively forgotten it He yawned, and ^prepared 
for bed. If he could not read “Harper’s,” pei^ps m could 
read Swift. ' 

tv 

He lay in bed. The gas was out, the stove was ont^ and 
according to his custom he was reading himself to sleep by the 
light of a candle in a sconce attached to the bed’s bead. His 
eyes ran along line after line and down page after page, and 
transmitted nothing coherent to his brain. 

Then there were steps on the stair. His fother was at last 
cmning to bed. He was a little relieved, though he had been 
quite prepared to go to sleep and leave his father below. Why 
not? The steps died at the top of the stair, but an inegulai 
creaking continued. After a pause the door was pushed open ; 
and after another pause the figure of his father came into view, 
breathing loudly. 

“Edwin, are yon asleep ?" Darius asked amdously. Edirin 
wondered what could be the matter, but he answered with lig^t* 
ness, “Nearly." 

“ I’ve not put th’ light out down yon I Hajqien you'd better 
put it out” There was in his fath^s voice a note depend- 
ence upon him, of iq>peal to him. 

“Funny I ” he thought, and said aloud, “ All right* 

He jumped up. His iafoer thudded off deliberatdy to his 
own room, apparently relieved of a fearful opjaession, but still 
fixed m sadness. 

On tiie previous night Edwin had extinguiriied tire haU’gas 
and come la^ to bed; and again to-ni|^ But to-t^^w^ what 
a differ ent fentiment of genuine, permanent leiqpmistbUfty t The 
appealing feddoaea of his foth^s attitwie semned to him 
stieogtiL Stwefy a man so weak and fiiilen finrn tjmmtiy eoold 
not cause mttdi tioidde I Bdmn now had lome hope tiuit the 
unavcndalde ptetiminary to the invaUdVi le^waaeat mi^ be 
Bcbiefed whfaoat too auKh He bmood bimsdfi 
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KEYS AND CHEQUES 

I 

C OMING ap Trafalgar Road at twenty minutes past nine in 
the bright, astringent morning, Edwin carried by a string 
a Uttle round parcel which for him contained the inspiring 
symbol of his new life. By mete accident he had wakened and 
had risen early, arriving at the shop before half-past seven. He 
had deliberately lifted on to his shoulders the whole burden of 
ftre shop and the printing business, and as soon as he felt its 
wmg^t securely lodged he became extraordinarily animated and 
vigorous ; even gay. He had worked with a most agreeable 
sense Of energy until nearly nine o'clock; and thor, having 
first called at the ironmonger's, had stepped into the bank at 
Uw tcqr of St Luke’s Square a moment its doors opened, 
and 1^ five minutes’ exciting conversation with the manager. 
After whjd]^ with rigfateous hunger in his belly and the symbd 
in his hand, he had come home te break&st The symbol was 
sudi as could be obtained at any ironmonger's : an alatm dodt. 
Mrs. Nixon had grown less reliable than formaly as an alarm 
dodt ; maduimry was now supplanting her. 

Dt. Heve came out rtf the house, and Dr. Heve too seemed 
gay idt}i resolutions. The two met on the doorstqr^ eadi 
fuQ df t jttitifialde sdf-satn^sctioQ. The doctm explained that 
he bad come thmi early because Mr. C3ayhaog» was one of 
fiUMe eaiui yffon which he could lode in casuafiy at a«^ tene. 
In the aonddne they talked undm tee porch of eariy ridhg, as 
men aho uadaitood tee value rtf ted art. Edwin could see 
that Dn Heve'i lUe was a series of little habite whkh wodd 
never allow teemselvei to be inta^ted wite hf aoy Itqp 
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interest, and he despised the man’s womanish smile. | Never* 
theless his new respect for him did not weaken ; he decided that 
he was a very decent fellow in his way, and he w^ more 
impressed than he woxild admit by the amount of work t^t the 
doctor had for years been doing in the mornbg before Ihis in- 
tellectual superiors had sat up in bed. And he imagine)} that 
it might be even more agreeable to read in the fresh stillness of 
the mornmg than in the solitary night. 

Then they returned to the case of Darius. The doctor was 
more communicative, and they were both cheerfully matter-of- 
fact concerning it There it was, to be made the best of! 
And that Darius could never handle business again, and that in 
about two years his doom would be accomplished — these were 
basic facts, axiomatic. The doctor had seen his patient in the 
garden, and he suggested that if Darius could be persuaded 
to interest himself in gardening ... I They discussed his 
medicine, his meals, his digestion, and tihe great, impossible 
dream of ‘ taking him away,’ ‘ out of it all.’ And every now 
and then Dr. Heve dropped some little hint as to the manage- 
ment of Darius. 

The ticking parcel drew the discreet attention of the doctor. 
The machine was one guaranteed to go in any position, and was 
much more difficult to stop than to start 

** It’s only an alarm,” said Edwin, not without self-consdoiis- 
ness. 

The doctor went, tripping neatly and optimistically, off 
towards his own breakfast He got up earlier than his horse. 

II 

Darios was still in the garden when Edwin wwt to hiiii. He 
had put on his daily suit, and was leisurely digging in an on- 
cultivated patch of ground He stuck the spade into the earth 
perpendicularly and deep, and when he tried to prise it up and 
k would not yield because of a concealed hatf*bridc, he put bis 
betwe» his and then bit bai }o#er lip^ controlling 
Mmsdf, dbtermined toget the bettor of the spade a^ tiie toick 
by persuasively humouring them. He took no notice whatever 
ofEdwin. 
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••I see you aren’t losing any time,” said Edwin, who felt as 
though he were engaging in small-talk with a stranger. 

** Are j/w ?” Darius replied, without turning his head. 

** IVe just come up for a bit of breakfast. Everything’s 
all right,” he said. He would have Hked to add : 1 was in 

the shop before seven-thirty,” but he was too proud. 

After a pause, he ventured, essaying the casual — 

** I say, father, 1 shall want the keys of the desk, and all 
that” 

’’Keys o* th’ deskl” Darius muttered, leaning on the spade, 
as though demanding in stupefaction, “What on earth can you 
want the keys for?” 

” Well ” Edwin stammered. 

But the proposition was too obvious to be denied. Darius 
left the spade to stand up by itself, and stared. 

Got ’em in your pocket ? ” Edwin inquired. 

Slowly Darius drew forth a heavy, glittering bunch of keys, one 
oi the chief insignia of his dominion, and began to fumble at it 

** You needn’t take any of them off. I expect I know which 
is which,” said Edwin, holding out his hand. 

Darius hesitated, and then yielded up the bunch. 

Thanks,” said Edwin lightly. 

But the old man’s reluctance to perform this simple and 
absolutely necessary act of surrender, the old man’s air of having 
done something tremendous — these signs frightened Edwin and 
shodk his courage for the demand compared to which the 
demand for the keys was naught Still, the affair had to be 
carried through. 

^ And I say,” he proceeded, jingUng the keys, about sign- 
ing and mdorsing cheques. They tell me at die Bank that if 
you rign a general authority to me to do it for you, that will be 

He could not avoid looking guilty. He almost felt guilty, 
allhost lelt as if be were plotting against his father’s wel&re. 
And as he spdke his words msmed unreal and his suggestkm 
fantastic. At the Bank the plan had been simple, and 
perfectly naturaL But there could be no doubt, as he had 
eoripbd up Tiafal^ Road, receding bom the 
spimiadiiiig his fariier, the phm had gmdus^ly ^ 
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attoactiTe qualities. And now in the garden it 4 bi moeljp 
monitrous. ^ 

Silent, Darius resumed the spade. 

“Well,” said Edwin desperately. " What about it ?\ 

“ Do you think "—Darius glowered upon him wi^ heavy, 
desolating soom — “do you think as I’m going to let ;jK>u sign 
my dreques for nw? You're taking too much on youtsd^ my 
lad." 

«But 

“I tell ye yonVe taking too modi on yourself I” he began to 
shout menacingly. “ Get about your business and don't act the 
fool I You needn’t think you’re going to be God A’mi^ty 
because you’ve got up a bit earlier for once in a way and been 
down to tfa' shop before breakfast” 

III 

In all his demeanour there was not the least indication erf 
weakness. He might never have sat down on the stairs and 
cried! He might never have submitted feebly and perhaps 
gladly to the caresses of Clara and the soothings of Auntie 
Hamps 1 Impossible to convince him that he was cut off from 
the wc»ld 1 Impossible even to bdieve it 1 Was this the man 
that Edwin and the Bank manager and the doctor and all tire 
others had been disposing erf as though he were an witomaton 
aocuratdy respewdve to external suggestion ? 

“ L(x>k h^” Edwin knew thathe ought to say. “Let it be 
dearly understood once for all — I’m tiie boss now I I have tire 
asdunity in my pocket and you must sign it, and quidc toot I 
shaS do my b^ for you, but I don’t mean to be bullied wfa& 
I'mdoiE^itl" 

BvA be could not say it Nor could his heart emotfoadiy 
feel it 

He turned stray sbeqnshly, and d»» he feoed his fether 
i^Cain, a thstiessed, apofogetie amile. 

“ W(fl theu,^ he adee^ “who k godng to dffu diequesf ” 
“I jam,” said Datfea 

“ ^ you blow what tiie doctor add ! Yoo bfoir idid you 
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« What did the doctor eay?** 

** He said you weren’t to do anything at all And you said 
you wouldn’t What’s more, you said you didn’t want to«” 

Darios sneered 

’’ I redkon 1 can sign cheques,” he said ” And I reckon 1 
can endorse cheques. ... So it’s got to that I 1 can’t sign my 
own name now. I shall show some of you whether 1 can’t sign 
my own name !” 

•‘You know it isn’t simply signing them. You know if I 
bring dieques up for you to sign youll begin worrying about 
them at once, and — and there’ll be no end to it You’d much 
better 

Shut up 1 ” It was like a clap of thunder. 

Edwin hesitated an instant and then went towards the house. 
Hte could hear his father muttering Whippersnapper ! ” 

** And I’ll tell you another thing,” Darius bawled across the 
garden~assuredly his voice would reach the street ”It was 
like your impudence to go to the Bank like that without asking 
me first 1 • They tell you at the Bank ! ’ * They tell you at die 
Bank!’ Anything else they told you at the Bank?” Then 
a snort 

Edwin was humiliated and baffled. He knew not what he 
could da The situation became impossible immediately it was 
faced He felt also very reseutful, and resentment was captur* 
iog hlm^ when suddenly an idea seemed to pull hhn bf the 
sleeve: "All this is part of his disease. It’s part of his disease 
that he can’t see the point of a thing.” And the idea was 
ininslent, and under its insistence Edwin’s resentment changed 
to imdanchoty. He said to himself that he must think ei his 
fiidM a dtifid He blamed himself, in a sort of pleasurable 
luaury of temorse, for aH the angm whidi during all his life be 
ha4 Mt fgainst his fiithet. His father’s unreasonableness had 
not besm a fiuilt, but a mirfortune. His fiither had been not a 
tyi^aiit^ bit a yictilin. His brain must always have been wrong! 
^d now ho was doomed, and die wcust part of his doom was 
that he was imawme of it And in the tiboug^t ctf Darius 
Ignoiand^ blustering within the walled gsrden, in the 
sunshine^ condemned, cut o^ helpless at die {^liable at the 
lasl^ there was acmetfaiag inei;piemibly pc%tiaiit 4nd dm 
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sunshme seemed a shame; and Edwin’s youth anfd mental 
vigour seemed a shame. 

Nevertheless Edwin knew not what to do. 

“Master Edwin,” said Mrs. Nixon, who was rubbing the 
balustrade of the stairs, “you munna’ cross Mm lildp that” 
She jerked her head m the direction of the gardenl The 
garden door stood open. 

If he had not felt solemn and superior, he could have 
snapped off that head of hers. 

“Is my breakfast ready?” be asked. He hui^ up Ms hat, 
and absently took the little parcel which be had 1^ on the 
marble ledge of the umbrella-stand 



CHAPTER VII 


LAID ASIDE 

I 

T he safe, since the abandonment of the business premises by 
the family, had stood in a corner of a small nondescript 
room, sometimes vaguely called the safe-room, between the shop 
and what had once been the kitchen. It was a considerable safe, 
and it had the room practically to itself. As Edwin unlocked it, 
and the prodigious door swung with silent smoothness to his 
pull, he was aware of a very romandc feeling of exploratioa 
He had seen the inside of the safe before ; be had even opened 
the safe^ and taken something from it, under his father’s orders. 
But he bad never had leisure, nor licence, to inspect its interior, 
i^m his boyhood had survived the notion that it must contain 
many marvds. In spite of himself his attitude was one of awe. 

11m 6rst riling that met bis eye was his fothei’s large, black- 
bound private casb-bodi, which constituted the most sacred and 
mysteriodi document in the accountancy of the business. Edwin 
handled, and kept, all the books save that At the beginnii^ of 
the pienoaa he and Stifford had achieved riie task of 
sendr^ out the quarteriy accounts, and d one s(»t or another 
riiese were some sevmi hundred quarterly accounts. Edwin was 
familiar wHh every detail of the printer's worit-book, the day- 
bodc, rile cottlmied book colloqmally called 'invoice and 
led^i'riie ^bou^t* le^er, and the shop cash-book. But he 
liould fbnn no sure idea of the total dimensions md results d 
the buiinesa, because his father always kept the idrimate castings 
io himsdb^ Wd nevar displayed hii private carii-book under pny 
tiKwuHtmMei, By end pmaeveianoe Sdydn 

fuvetmrephed over Darinsb mania to secrecy { tto hed^tok 
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caie to do w ; perhaps pride even more thao honour Wuaed him 
to refrain. i 

Now he hdd die book, and saw tiiat only a portic^ of it was 
in the nature of a cash-book ; the rest comprised sumiharies and 
gaaeral statements. The statement for the year 1885,^^80 fiu: as 
the could hastily decipher its meaning, showed a jprofit ot 
£&»t. He was not surprised, and yet the sight of the ^res in 
his &lher*s heavy, scratchy hand was curiously impressive. 

His fother could keep nothing from him now. The interior 
of the safe was like a city that had capitulated ; no law ran in it 
but his law, and he was absolute ; he could commit infamies in 
die dty and none might criticize. He turned over piles of dusty 
dieque^ounterfoUs, and old pass-books and other old books of 
account He saw a linen bag crammed with four-shilling i^eces 
(whenever Darius obtained a double florin he put it aside), and 
one or two old watches of no value. Also the title-deeds of the 
house at Bleakridge, their latest parchment still white with 
pounce; the mortgage, then, had been repud, a ikct vdiicb 
Darius had managed on principle to conceal tom his son. Then 
he came to the four drawers, and in some these he discovered 
a number of miscellaneous shareHiertificates with tbur big seals. 
He knew that bis father had investments — it was impossihle to 
inhabit die shop<»bicie with his &ther and not know that-— but 
he had no conoepton of their extent or their value. Always be 
Imd v^arded all those matters as foreign to himsdf^ refrising to 
allow curiosity in r^;ard to them to awake. Now he was diflu* 
ently minded, owing to the mere jfliystcal weight in his podcet 
Uf a bundi of keys I In a hasty examinaticm he gatluned that 
flbe atodc was diiefly in railways and diippmg, and that it 
amoniitied to sums— anyhow quite a number of dionsaads. 

Ifo ww ftanUy astonished. How had his frither'a ehuMy, slow 
iotellect been able to cope wids the dai^^erous mtdcaciea ^ the 

jStodc Rxdiai^? It seemed mcredible; and yet be had knowo 

quite well dtat hb fiidier was an investor 1 

"Of ooiuae be tei’t keen <n ^ving it a8 opt” iEd«in ex- 
didmed alowl. suddenly. **I wonder be oven Ibiked out the 
luqni as easier as be didt* 

The view of the sefis enabled to perform a fud 
'imf fur chfldian emr bis pto himeelf in bjs fother'* 
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{dace. Aw! it vu witii beoevolence, oot with exupenlicHi, that 
he puzzled his head to invent some device for defeating the old 
man’s obstinacy about cheque-signing. 

One diaver was evidently not in regular use. Often, in a 
series of drawers, one of them fails into the idle habit of being 
overlooked, slipping gradually by custom into desuetude, though 
other diawors may overflow. This drawer held merely a few 
scr^ of sample paper, and a map, all dusty. He drew forth 
the map. It was coloured, and in shaky Roman characters 
underneath it ran the legend, “The County oi Staffordshire.” 
He semned to recognize the map. On the back he read, in his 
father's handwriting : “ Drawn and coloured without help by my 
son Edwin, aged nine.” 

He had utterly forgotten it He could in no detail recall die 
drormatances in which he had produced the wonderful map. A 
childish, rude effort 1 . . . Still, rather remarkable that at the 
ag 9 ot nine (perhaps even before he had b^;un to attend the 
Cfldcasde Middle Sdiool) he should have chosen to do a county 
map instead a map of that country beloved by aU juvenile 
miqi-drawas, Ireland 1 He must have copied it from die map 
in Lewis's Chuetteer of England and Wales. . . . Tweoty^oim 
yean ago, nearly I He might, from the peculiar effect on him, 
have just discovered the mummy of the boy that once had been 
Edwin. . . . And his father had kept the map for over twenty 
yem The old code must have been deuced proud of it once ! 
diat he ever said so — Edwin was sure of that I 
“ KoW you needn’t get sentimental I ” he told himselll I Aft 
Mi^ie he had a fearful, an almost morbid, honor of sendment- 
alfty. But he oould not arrest the softening of bis heart, as he 
naBed aA the wainctf of die map and at his ft^Ms'a parental 
cbaplidky. 

As he was cloHOg die safe, Sdffmtd, agitated, hurried into 
die room. 

“ Bleiae» dr, Mr. Qayhanger’s in dm Square. I thoughtTd 
better tdUi you.” , 

“What? Father?” 

“Yes, dr. He's standing qqiosite the diapd and he kec^ 

iodclng ^ way. I thought you’d like ” 

Edwin turned dw key, ud ran fordi, rtwrddiog, as he entered 
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the shop, against the step-ladder which, with the paper-boy at 
the summit of it, overtopped the doorway. He wondered 
why he should run, and why Stifibrd’s face was so obviously 
apprehensive. i 


II 

Darius Clayhanger was standing at the north-east cor 
the little Square, half-way up Duck Bank, at the edge of the 
pavement And his gaze, hesitant and feeble, seemed to be upon 
the shop. He merely stood there, moveless, and yet the sight 
of him was most strangely disconcerting. Edwin, who kept 
within the shelter of the doorway, comprehended now the look 
on StiiSbrd’s face. His father had the air of ranging round about 
the shop in a reconnaissance, like an Indian or a wild animal, or 
like a domestic animal violently expelled. Edwin almost ex- 
pected him to creep round by the Town Hall into St Luke’s 
Square, and then to reappear stealthily at the other end of 
Wedgwood Street, and from a western ambush stare again at 
his own premises. 

A man coming down Duck Bank paused an instant near 
Darius, and with a smile spoke to him, holding out his hand. 
Darius gave a slight nod. The man, snubbed and confused, 
walked on, the smile still on his face but meaningless now and 
foolish. 

At length Darius walked up the hill, his arms stiff and 
outpointing, as of old. Edwin got his hat and ran after bim« 
Instead ci turning to the left along the market-place, Darius 
kq>t on fiuther up the hill, past the Shambles, towards the old 
playground and the vague cinder-wastes where the town ended 
in a few ancient cottages. It was at the playground that Edwin, 
going slowly and cautiously, overtook him. 

"Hello, father!" he l^gan nervously. "Where are you 
off to?" 

Darhif did not seem to be at all startled to see hiiii at his 
side. Nevertheless be braved in a queer fusion. Without 
sqdng a word he sudd^^ly turned at right^gles and appeiently 
aimed himsdf towards the market-plaoei by the baxA of the 
foam HaH When he had walked a paces, he i^opE>ed and 
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looked it>ui)d at Edwirii who could not decide what ought to 
be done. 

K ye want to know,” said Darius, with overwhelming sadness 
and embittered disgust, “ I’m going to th’ Bank to sign that 
authority about cheques.” 

"Oh!” Edwin responded. "Good! I’ll go with you if you like.” 

" Happen it’ll be as well,” said Darius, resigning himself. 

They walked together in silence. 

The old man was beaten. The old man had surrendered, 
unconditionally. Edwin’s heart lightened as he perceived more 
and more dearly what this surprising victory meant It meant 
that always in the future he would have the upper hand. He 
knew now, and Darius knew, that his father had no strength to 
fight, and that any semblance of fighting could be treated as 
bluster. Probably nobody realized as profoundly as Darius 
himself his real and yet mysterious inability to assert his will 
i^ainst the will of another. The force of his individuality was 
gone. He who had meant to govern tyrannically to his final 
hour, to die with a powerful and grim gesture of command, bad 
to accept the ignominy of submissioa Edwin had not even 
insisted, had used no kind of threat. He had merely announced 
his will, and when the first fury had waned Darius had found his 
son’s will working like a chemical agent in his defenceless mind, 
and had yielded. It was astounding. And always it would be 
dius, until the time when Edwin would say ‘ Do this ’ and Darius 
would do it, and ’Do that’ and Darius would do it, meekly, 
unreasoningly, anxiously. 

Edwin’s relief was so great that it might have been mistaken 
for positive ecstatic happiness. His mind ranged exultingly over 
the fiiture of the business. In a few years, if be chose, he could 
sen the business and spend the whole treasure of his time upon 
programmes. The entire world would be his, and he could 
g^her the fruits of every art He would utterly belong to himself. 
It was a formidable thought The atmosphere of the market* 
plaoe contained too much oxygen to be quite grateful to his 
loop, t , . In the meantime thore were things he would do. 
He W|0ul4 *il»e Stifford’s Lcmg ago they ought to have 

be^ raised* And he would see that Stifford bad for Ids dmnev 
afoBiiomr} wtdUhm practice Stiffoid bad n^ ba& And he 
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would comfdetdy up the sde end deEvary of newspepen 
end weeklies, and would train the paper-boy to the sht^ and 
put Stifford in his own place and perii^M get another d^dc. It 
struck him hopefully tiiat Stifford might go fordk for bidets. 
Assuredly he himself had not one quality of a cmnmeneiai 
travdler. And, most inviting {nrospect cff all, he would\stodk 
new books. He cared not whether new books were unrem^era- 
tive. It should be known throughout foe Five Towns thkt at 
CHajdiangei's in Bursley a selection of new books could always be 
sem. And if people would not buy them people must leave 
them. But he would have them. And so his thoughts flew; 

III 

And at foe same time he was extremely sad, only less^sad 
than his fother. When he allowed his thoughts to rest for an 
instant on his fofoer he was so moved that he could almost have 
burst into a sob — ^just one terrific sob. And he would say in 
his mind, “ What a damned shame I What a damned shame I* 
Meaning that destiny had bdiaved ignobly to his father, after 
alL Destiny had no right to deal with a man so flufolessly. 
Destiny should do either one thing or the other. It semned to 
him that he was leading his father by a string to his bumfliatioa. 
And he was ashamed : ashamed of ^ own dominance and of his 
fisther’s craven submissiveness. Twice they were stopped by 
hearty and curious burgesses, and at each encormter Edwin, £u 
more than Darius, was anxious to pretend that foe harfo hand of 
Darius still firmly held foe sceptre. 

When they entered foe shining mMrogany interior of foe 
ridiest Bank in foe Five Towns, bushed save for a diacieet 
shovdlnig of coins, Edwin waited for hu fafoer to tpmk, and 
Dariw aaid not a word, but stood giunriy qnksomit, Eke a viofon 
in a bailee. The little wiry dandng cashfor looked; eyay i^rk 
in foe place looked; from bdiind foe third ooontm, in foe 
fiur teeesses of foe Bank, clerks lotriced over foi^ le^^gns; 
and foqr all fooleed in foe sune aimoyiiHi way; as il a 
victim in a halteV; in foeir glance was all foe piriftil t^oat> 
log nf hiuiiiiii nlwCf nitli n Hitib nf to 
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ETerybody of course knew tiiat ‘ something had happened' 
to the successful steam>printer. 

**Can we see Mr. Loyatt?” Edwin demanded curtly. He 
was abashed and he was resentful 

The cashier jumped on all his springs into a sudden activity 
of dderence. 

Presently the manager emerged from the glazed door of his 
room, pulling his long whiskers. 

“Oh, Mr. Lovatt,” Edwin began nervously. “Father's just 
come along " 

They were swallowed up into the manager’s parlour. It 
might have been a court of justice, or a dentist’s surgery, or the 
cabinet of an insurance doctor, or the room at Fontainebleau 
nhesc Napoleon signed his abdication — anything but the thing 
it wa4 Happily Mr. Lovatt had a manner which never varied ; 
he had only one manner for all men and all occasions. So that 
Edwin was not distressed either by the deficiencies of amateur 
acting or by the exhibition of another’s self-consdous awkward-* 
ness. Nevertheless when his father took the pen to write he was 
obliged to look studiously at the window and maudibly hum an 
air. Had he not done so, that threatening sob might lave burst 
its way out of him. 


IV 

“Fm going this road,” said Darius, when they were safely 
out of the Bank, pointing towards the Sytch. 

“What for?” 

going tiiis road,” he repeated, gloomily obstinate. 

“Ail ri|^t|” said Edwin cheerfully. “I’ll trot round with 
you.” 

He dSd not know whether he could safely leave his fithmr. 
The old eyes resented his asriduity and accepted it 

They passed tiie Old Sytch Pottery, the smoke of whose 
kilns now no longer dark^ied the sky. The senior parfrier of 
the firm which leased it had died, and his sons bad immediatdy 
adm^age of his absmse to build a nOw and ei&eieiit 
wotks down by tim canal-side at fittiawport*-a maivtd of eveif- 
thing aaW aichitectutil Tbnes Edwin so 
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marked on the desolation of the place and received no reply. 
Then the idea occurred to him that his father was bound for the 
Liberal Club. It was so. They both entered. In ihe large 
room two young men were amusing themselves at th^t billiai^' 
table which formed the chief attraction of the naked intehor, and 
on the ledges of the table were two glasses. The steward in an 
apron watched them. \ 

“ Aye I ** grumbled Darius, eyeing the group. •* That^ Rad, 
that is 1 Thafs Rad I Not twelve o^clock yet I ” 

If Edwin with his father had surprised two young men 
drinking and playing billiards before noon in the Conservative 
Qub, he would have been grimly pleased. He would have 
taken it for a further proof of the hollowness of the opposition to 
the great Home Rule Bill; but the spectacle of a coujple of 
wastrels in the Liberal Club annoyed and shamed him.' His 
vague notion was that at such a moment of high crisis the two 
wastrels ought to have had the decency to refrain from wasting. 

^‘Well, Mr. Clayhanger,” said the steward, in his absurd 
boniface way, “ you’re quite a stranger.” 

“1 want my name taken off this Club,” said Darius shortly. 
** Ye understand me ! And I reckon I’m not the only one, these 
days.” 

The steward did in fact understand. He protested in a low, 
amiable voice, while the billiard-players affected not to bear; but 
he perfectly understood. The epidemic of resignations had 
already set in, and there had been talk of a Liberal-Unionist Qub. 
The steward saw that the grand folly of a senile statesman was 
threatening his own future prospects. He smiled* But at 
Edwin, as they were leaving, he smiled in a quite peculiar way, 
and that smile clearly meant: **Your father goes dotty, and 
the first thing he does is to change his politics.” Thai was the 
steward’s justifiable revenge. 

^ You aren’t leaving us?” the steward questioned Edwin in 
a half^whispar* 

Edwin shook his head* But he could have IdQed 
steward for that nauseating su^esrive smile. The outer door 
swung to, cutting off the ddlicate dick of billiard balls* 

At tibetop eff Dudt Kuak, Darius sitently and widiout warning 
mounted dm steps of die Consetvadve Club. Doubdesi h» 
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knew how to lay his hand instantly on a proposer and seconder. 
Edwin did not follow him. 


V 

Tlmt evening, conscious of responsibility and of virtue, 
Edwin walked up Trafalgar Road with a less gawky and more 
dignified mien than ever he had managed to assume before, 
He had not only dismissed programmes of culture, he had 
forgotten them. After twelve hours as head of a business, they 
had temporarily ceased to interest him. And when he passed, 
or was overtaken by, other men of affairs, he thought to himself 
naively in the dark, I am the equal of these mea” And the 
image of Florence Simcox the clog-dancer fioated through his 
mind. 

He found Darius alone in the drawing-room, in firont of 
an uncustomary fire, garden-clay still on his boots, and “The 
Christian News ” under his spectacles. The Sunday before the 
funeral of Mr. Shushions had been so unusual and so distressing 
that Darius had fallen into arrear with his perusals. True, he 
had never been known to read “The Christian News” on any day 
but Sunday, but now every day was Sunday. 

£dmn nodded to him and approached the fire, rubbing his 
hands. 

“What’s this as 1 hear?” Darius began, with melancholy 
softness. 

“Eh?” 

“About Albert wanting to borrow a thousand pounds?” 
Darius gazed at him over his spectacles. 

“ Albert wanting to borrow a thousand pounds I ” Edwin 
rq>eated, astounded. 

“ Aycl Have they said naught to you?” 

“ Noi,” said Edwia “ What is it ? ” 

“ Clara and your aunt have both been at me since tea. 
Some tak as Albert can amalgamate into partnership with Hope 
k Cmrlers if he can put down a thousand Then Albertfs said 
naught to ye?” 

“ No, he hasn’t I ” Edwin eaclaimed, cmphasiring eadi word 
widt a peculiar fierceness. It was as if he had said, I should 
13m to eaidh him iiqdng anydi^ 
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He was extremely indignant It seemed to him monstsons 
that those two women should thus try to snatch an |advantage 
fix>m his father^ weakness, pitifully mean and base. |E{e could 
not understand how people could bring diemadves tb|do such 
things, nor how, having done thm, they could ever duar 
feOows in the face agaiiL Had they no shame ? Th^ would 
not let a day pass ; but diey must settle on die old man ii|standy, 
like flies on a carcase I He could imagine the plottings, die 
hashed diatterings ; the actii^-for-the-best demeanour of diat 
cursed woman Aunde Hamps (yes, he now cursed her), and the 
candid greed of his sister. 

“You wouldn’t do it, would ye?” Darius asked, in a tone 
diat expected a negative answer ; but also with a rather plaintive 
appeal, as though he were depending on Edwb for moral 
support a^inst the formidable forces of attack. 

“ I should not,” said Edwin stoudy, touched by the strange 
wistful note and by the glance. “ Unless of course you reaUy 
want to.” 

He did not care in the least whedier the money would w 
would not be really useful and reasonably safe. He did not 
care whose enmity he was risking. His sense of fair {day was 
outraged, and he would salve it at any cost He knew that had 
his fetiier not been struck down and defenceless, tiiese desf^odfle 
pet^le would nevmr have dared to dmnand mooey from him. 
Hut was the only point that mattered. 

The rdief of Darius at Edwin’s attitude in the affidr was 
painfriL Hoping for sympathy from Edwin, he yet had feared 
in lum anotiier enemy. Now he was reassured, and he could 
hid * Ids feelings no better than a child. 

“Semningly tiiey can’t wait till my will’s opened I ” he mmv 
muted^ with a scarcely successful affectation of giimness. 

"Made a wifl, have you?” Edwin remarlfed, wifli an 
daborate casualness to imply that he had nerear till then given 
a thought to his frdhm’s wUl, but tiut, hmring thoa{^ of tte 
qnestim, be was perhaps a very little swprised that bia fritbu 
had huleed made a will 

Datins nodded, <^ite benevtflen^ Her seemed to have 
frNgotten his deqp grtevanoe stgainst Rdurhi hr the matter of 
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" Dnnctlfi got H,” he muimuied after a momoBt Dimcalf 
ms Uie town clerk «uad a solicitor. 

So Uie will was made I And he had submisaivefy signed 
awajr all control over all monetary transactions. What more 
could he exMpt exjHie with the minimum of fuss? Truly 
Darius, in the local phrase, was now ‘laid aside ’ t And of all 
the symptoms of his decay the most striking and the most tragic, 
to Edwin, was that he showed no curiosity whatever about 
bosineBS. Not one single word (tf inquiry had he uttered 

“ You’ll want shaving,” said Edwin, b a inendly way. 

Darius passed a band over his Eice. He bad ceroed years 
ago to shave himself, and had a subscription at Dick Jones’s m 
Aboukir Street, dose by the shop. 

“Ayer 

"Sludl 1 send the barber iq>, or shall you let it grow?” 

“ What do you think ? " 

"OhJ” Edwin drawled, characteristically hesitating. Then 
he rmnembered that he was tire responsible head of the family of 
Clayhat^. “ I thbk you might let it grow,” he decided 

And whmi be bad issued the verdict, it seemed to him like 
a sentence of sequestration and death on his father. ... ‘Let 
it grow i What does it matter ? ’ Such was the innuenda 

" You used to grow a full beard cmoe, didn’t you?” be asked 

“Yes,” said Darius. 

That made tile situatiim less owL 
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A CHANGE OF MIND 

I 

O NE evening, a year later, in earliest summer of 1887, 
Edwin and Mr. Osmond Orgreave were walking home 
together from Hanbridge. When they reached the comer of the 
street leading to Lane End House, Osmond O^ieave said, 
stoppbg — 

“ Now you’ll come with us ? ” And he looked Edwin hard 
in the eyes, and there was a most flattering appeal in lus voice. 
It was some time since their eyes had met frankly, for Edwin 
had recently been having experience of Mr. Orgreave’s methods 
in financial controversy, and it had not been agreeable. 

After an instant Edwin said heartily — 

“ Yes, I think I’ll come. Of course I should like ta But 
ni let you know." 

“To-night?" 

“Yes, to-night" 

“ I shall tell my wife you’re coming.” 

Mr. Orgreave waved a hand, and passed witih a omtain 
decorative gaiety down the street His hair was now nlvem, 
Imt it still curled in the old places, and his gestures had sqppar- 
eatly not aged at all 

Mr. and Mrs. Orgreave were going to London fm the JuMlee 
odebratkma. So fitr as their family was concerned, they were 
gmng alone, because Osmond had insisted humorously ^t be 
wanted a rest from bis childrert But be had urgently ininted 
Edwin to accompany them. At first Edwin had instioctitrely 
replied that it was impo^bie. He could not leave home. He 
1 m^ never been to Loedcm ; a joutuey to London prestmted 
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itidf to him as an immense enterprise, almost as a piece of 
culpable self-indulgence. And then, under the stimulus of 
Osmond’s energetic and adventurous temperament, he had said 
to himsetf, •• Why not ? Why shouldn’t I ? ” 

The arguments favoured his going. It was absurd and 
scandalous that he had never been to London : he ought for 
his self-respect to depart thither^at once. The legend of the 
Jubilee, spectacular, processional, historic, touched his imagina- 
tion. Whenever he thought of it, his fancy saw pennons and 
corselets and chargers winding through stupendous streets, and, 
somewhere in the midst, the majesty of England in the firail 
body of a little old lady, who had had many children and one 
supreme misfortune. Moreover, he could incidentally see 
Charlie. Moreover, he had been suffering from a series of his 
customary colds, and from overwork, and Heve had told him 
that he * would do with a change.’ Moreover, he had a project 
for bu3ting paper in London: he had received, from London, 
overtures which seemed promising. He had never been able to 
buy paper quite as cheaply as Darius had bought paper, for the 
mere reason that he could not haggle over sixteenths of a penny 
with eflSdent ruthlessness ; he simply could not do it, being 
somehow ashamed to do it. In Manchester, where Darius had 
bought paper for thirty years, they were imperceptibly too brutal 
for Edwm in the harsh realities of a bargain ; they had no sense 
of shame. He thought that in letters from London he detected 
a softer spirit 

And above all he desired, by accepting Mr. Orgreave’s 
invitation, to show to the architect that the differences between 
them were really expunged from his mind. Among many con- 
fusions in his father’s flourishing but disorderly affairs, Edwin 
had been startled to find the Orgreave transactions. There were 
accounts and contra<^ccounts, and quantities of strangely con- 
tradictoiy documents. Never had a real settlement occurred 
between Darius and Osmond And Osmond did not seem to 
TOut one. Sdvdn, however, witii his old-maid’s passim for 
puttii^ and beeping everything in its place, insisted on one. 
Mr. Qigteave had to meet him on his strongest point, his tove of 
otdcTi, Tjhe process of settiemmt had been paanful to Sdwin; 
ft fairii a<n:i^ly marred *ome of his illusioruu Nearly die laie ot 
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die entanglements in fait fiithef’s business, the Orgreave mattei 
was straightened and dosed now ; and the projected ^capade to 
London would bury it deep, might even restore agreeal^e iUosions. 
And Edwin was incapable of nursing malice. 

The best aigument of all was that he had a righ^ to go to 
London. He had earned Londcm, by honest and sev<^ worki 
and by bearing firmly the huge weight of his responsib^ty. So 
far he bad offered himself no reward whatever, not even an 
increase of salary, not even a week of freedom or the satisfaction 
of a single caprice. 

** 1 shall go, and charge it to the business,’’ he said to himself. 
He became exdted about going. 

II 

As he approached his house, he saw the elder Heve, vicar ci 
St Peter’s, coming away from it, a natty clerical figure in a straw 
hat of peculiar shape. Recently this man had called once or 
twice; not professionally, for Darius was neither a churchman 
nor a parishioner, but as a brother of Dr. Heve’s, as a friendly 
human bdng, and Darius had been flattered. The Vicar would 
talk about Jesus with quiet half-humorous enthusiasm. For him at 
any rate Christianity was grand frm. He seemed never to be 
solemn over his reU^on, like the Wealeyans. He never, widi a 
shamed, defiant air, said, "I am not ashamed d Christ,” like 
the Wesleyans. He might have known Christ slightly at 
Cambridge. But his relations with Christ (fid not make him 
conceited, nor condescencfing. And if he was ccmcemed about 
the welfare of people who knew not Christ, be hid bis concern 
in the politest manner. Edwin, after being momentarily 
impressed by him, was now convinced of his perfect mediocsrity ; 
the Vkafs views on literature had damned him eternally in 
esteem of Edwin, who was stiU mdve enough to be unabte to 
comprdiend how a man who bad been to Cambridge could 
speak miriiinsiastically of **Uade Tom% Cabin.” Meteover, 
Edwin despised Mm few his obvious pride in bring a bedirior. 
The Vicar would not say that a prksl should be cefibatei but he 
wouldi with deticacy, imply mudb* Than riio» fbt Edwin’s 
tiite^ abut pmm was mmtmhtb mo mtemited in the 

dibm of cefiaf^mushioon^ whadi was his bobby# Sto iroiild 
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recount the tedious details of all his experiments to Darius, who, 
flattered by these attentions from the Established Church, took 
immense delight in the Vicar and in the sample mushrooms 
offered to him from time to time* 

Maggie stood in the porch, which commanded the descent 
into Bursley ; she was watching the Vicar as he receded. When 
Edwin appeared at the gate, she gave a little jump, and he 
fancied that she also blushed. 

“ Look here ! ” he exclaimed to himself, in a flash of suspicion. 
“Surely she’s not thinking of the Vicar! Surely Maggie isn’t 
after all . . . ! ” He did not conceive it possible that the Vicar, 
who had been to Cambridge and had notions about celibacy, was 
thinking of Maggie. “Women are queer,” he said to himself. 
(For him, this generalization from facts was quite original) 
Fancy her staring after the Vicar ! She must have been doing it 
quite unconsciously I He had supposed that her attitude 
towards the Vicar was precisely his own. He took it for 
granted that the Vicar’s attitude was the same to botih of 
them, based on a polite and kindly but firm recognition that 
there could be no genuine sympathy between him and them. 

“The Vicar's just been,” said Maggie. 

“ Has he? . . . Cheer^ the old man up at all?” 

“ Not much.” Maggie shook her head gloomily. 

Edwin's conscience seemed to be getting ready to hint that 
he ought not to go to London. 

“ I say, Mag,” he said quietly, as he inserted his stick in the 
umbrella-^stand. She stopped on her way upstairs, and then 
approac^ied him* 

“Mr. Orgreave wants me to go to London with him and 
Mrs. Oripreave.” He explained the whole project to her. 

She said at once, eagerly and benevolently — 

“Of course you ought to go. It'll do you all the good in 
the world. X lAiiXi be all right here. Clara and Albert will come 
for Jubilee Day, anyhow. But haven't you driven it late ? * * \ 
The day aft^ to-morrow, isnt it? Mr. Heve was only saying* 
mt mm that the botdis wm all crammed.” 

“ you know what Orgreave iti 1 expect hell iocA 
s&emlji that^ 

Yon got ” Maggie mjoiiied hiisu 
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“Won’t upset him?” Edwin nodded vaguely te whetevei 
Darius mi^t be. 

“ Can’t be helped if it does,” she replied calmly, 

“ Well then, I’m dashed if 1 don’t go I What Vbout my 
collars?" ' 

III 

Those riuee — Darius, Ma^e, and Edwin — sat down to tea 
in silence. The window was open, and the weather very warm 
and gay. During the previous twelve months they had sat down 
to hundreds of such meals. Save for a few brief periods of 
dieerfulness, Darius had steadily grown more tadtum, heavy 
and melancholy. In the winter he had of course abandoned 
his attempts to divert himself by gardening — attempts- at the 
best half-hearted and feeble — and he had not lesum^ them in 
the spring. Less than half a year previously he had often walked 
across toe fields to Hillport and back, or up toe gradual slopes 
to toe he^t of Toft End — he never went townwards, had not 
once visited the Conservative Qub. But now he could not 
even be persuaded to leave the garden. An old wicker arm-ohair 
had been placed at the end of the garden, and he would set out 
for that arm-chair as upon a journey, and, havii^ reached it, 
would sink into it with a huge sigh, and repose before biadng 
himself to the effort of return. 

And now it seemed marvellous that he had evor had toe 
1^ to get to Hillport and to Toft End. He existed in a stupor 
of dull refiecrion, from pride [netending to read and not reatong, 
or pretending to listen and not listening, and occarionally making 
a rmnark which was inapposite but wbkb bad to be httmoured. 
And as toe weeks passed his dtildren’s manner tdhumonrit^ him 
became increasing perfunctory, and tooir movmnents in pottos 
right toe ne^gence his attire increasingly brusque. Vahily 
they tried to remmnber in tone dmt he was a victou and not 
a crimiittl ; toey would remember after toe catekm remade and 
after toe curt gtotnre^ when it was too late. His malady bbaessed 
toem: ft was hi toe air of toe tmuse, omaipresait; it weighed 
upon toaai^ oontodmg toe nerve and eiasperatoig the qiirit- 
Now and toen, when Oadew had vented a btust of kvatomsl 
aagsiib toey wmdd M^to eadr ottor wtto caatetl bfttenteas that 
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really he was too annoying. Once, when his demeanotir towards 
the new servant had strongly suggested that he thought her 
name was Bathsheba, Mrs. Nixon herself had * flown out’ at 
him» and there had been a scene which the doctor had soothed 
by (hscreet professional explanations. Maggie’s difficulty was 
t^t he was always there, always on the spot To be free of 
him she must leave the house; and Maggie was not fond of 
leaving the house. 

Edwin meant to inform him briefly of his intention to go to 
London, but sudi was the power of habit that he hesitated; 
he could not bring himself to announce directly this audacious 
and un{»recedented act of freedom, though he knew that his 
fadier was as helpless as achild in his hands. Instead, he began 
to talk about the renewal of the lease of the premises in Duck 
Square, as to which it would be necessary to give notice to the 
la^lord at the end of the month. 

** I’ve been thinking I’ll have it made out in my own name,” 
he said. **lt11 save you signing, and so mi.” This in itself 
was a proposal sufficiently startling, and he would not have beesx 
surprised at a idolent instinctive {urotest from Darius ; but Darius 
seemed not to heed 

Then both Edwin and Maggie noticed that he was trying 
to hold a sausage firm on his plate with his knife, and to cut it 
widt his fork. 

‘*No, no, fiithcr I ” said Maggie gently. “ Not like that I ” 

fie lodted up, pusaled, and then bent himself again to the 
plate The whole his foculties seemed to be absorbed in a 
great effort to molrt the complicated problem of the plate, the 
sausage^ foe knife and foe fork. 

*^yoii*ve got your knifo m foe wrong hand,” said Edwin 
impatsendy, as to a wilful child 

Dwritm stared at foe knife and at foe fork, and he then 
sighedi and his sig^ meant, ’'Ibis business m beyond me!” 
Then tMi endeavoured to substitute foe knife fo fib fork, bitt 
he could not 

«8ee,” iiud Edwin, leanmg 0 ^^ •’Uke foisl” Betook 
the knifo, but Diurius would not loose it kafe>l” he 
ordered "Leave go! How can I show you if you don^ 
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Darius dropped both knife and fork with a clatt^. Edwin 
put the knife into his right hand, and the fork int^ his left; 
but in a moment they were wrong again. At first Edwin could 
not believe that his father was not indulging deliberately in 
naughtiness. 

Shall I cut it up for you, father? ” Mi^ie asked, iA a mild, 
persuasive tone. ^ 

Darius pushed the plate towards her. 

When she had cut up the sausage, she said — 

There you are 1 I’ll keep the knife. Then you can’t get 
mixed up.” 

And Darius ate the sausage with the fork alone. His 
intelligence had failed to master the original problem presented 
to it He ate steadily for a few moments, and then the tears 
began to roll down his cheek, and he ate no more. 

This incident, so simple, so unexpected, and so dramatic, 
caused the most acute distress. And its effect was disconcerting 
in the highest degree. It reminded everybody that what Darius 
suffered from was softening of the brain For long he bad been 
a prisoner in the house and garden. For long he had been 
almost mute. And now, just after a visit which usually acted 
upon him as a tonic, he had begun to lose the skill to feed him- 
sel£ Little by little he was demonstrating, by his slow declension 
firom it, the wonder of the standard of efficiency maintained by 
the normal human being. 

Edwin and Maggie avoided one anothar, even in their 
glances. Eadb affected the philosophical, seeking to diminish 
the signifiomce of the episode. But neither succeeded. Of the 
two years allotted to Darius, one had gone. What would die 
seoond be? 


IV 

In iris bedroom, after tea, Edwin fou|^t against the 
influence, but aselemly. The inherent and appalUi^ sadness oi 
exbtenoe envdc^ied and chilled him. He gaaed at the rows 
^ his books. He had deme no tegular reading of laltk Why 
read? He gamd at the screen in fiont of hk bed, covered 
wilb neat memoranda* How ftitfle! Why go to London? 
fts would only have to come baefc ftoni Lon^t And 
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he ttdd fesistingly, wiU go to London.” But u he laid 
it aloud, he knew wdl that he would not go. His conscience 
would not allow him to depart He could not leave Maggi* 
alone with his father. He yielded to his conscience unkindly, 
reluctantly, with no warm gust of unselfishness; he yield^ 
because he could not outrage his abstract sense of justice. 

From the window he perceived Maggie and Janet Orgreave 
talking together over the low separating wall. And he remem- 
bered a word of Janet’s to the effect that she and Maggie were 
becoming quite fiiendly and that Maggie was splendid. Suddenly 
he went downstairs mto the garden. They were talking in 
attitudes of intimacy; and both were grave and mature, and 
both had a little cleft under the chin. Their pale frocks 
harmonised in die evening light As he approached, Mg g gi»i 
burst into a girlish laugh. ”Not really?” she murmured, with 
the vivadty of a youi^ girl. He knew not what they were 
discussing, nor did he care. What interested him, what startled 
him, was the youdiful gesture and tone of Maggie. It pleased 
and touched him to discover another Maggie in the Mt^e 
of the household. Those two women had put on for a moment 
the charming, chattering silliness of schoo^irls. He jomed 
them. On the lawn of the Oigreavea, Alicia was battling fiercely 
at tennis with an elegant young man whose name he did not 
know. Croquet was depos^; tennis reigned. 

Even Alicia’s occasional shrill cry had a mournful quality in 
the languishing beauty of the evening. 

“I wish you’d teQ your fitther I shan’t be able to go to- 
morrow,” Edwin said to Janet 

But he’s told all of us you are going I ” Janet exclaimed. 

’’Shan’t you go?” Ma^e questioned, low. 

’’No,” he munnured Glancing at Janet, he added, ”It 
won’t do me to ga” 

“ Vlfhift a pity 1 ” Janet breathed. 

Mag|^ not say, “Oh I But yon ought to I 'n»s«?s 
BO lemon wlnitever why you idioukbi’tl” By her ^ence idie 
ccoitnidieted the {htlosophic mmchalance of her demeanom 
<linhig tite latter part M the meal • 
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I 

E dwin walked idly down Tra&lgar Road io die hot 
momiog sunshine of Jubilee Day. He had left his 
Gather tearfully soitimentalizing about the Queen. ' She’s a good 
'on I ' llien a sob. ' Never was one like her I ’ Another sob. 
*No, and never will be again I ’ Then a gush of tears on the 
newspaper, whidi the old man laboriously scanned for detaOs of 
die official programme in London. He had not for months 
read the newspi4)er with such a determined effort to understand; 
indeed, since the beginnii^ of his illness, no subject, excqit 
mnshroom-cultur^ had interested him so much as die Jabtlc^ 
Each time he looked at the sky from his shady seat in the 
garden he had thanked God that it was a fine day, as he might 
have thanked Him for deliverance from a grave personal 
disaster. 

Except for a few poor flags, there was no sign of gaiety in 
TVafidgar Road. The street, die diwn, and die hearts those 
who remained m it, were wrapped in that desolating sadness 
which oavebps die provinces when a siqnmne i^ie^aciilar 
nadonal M^idog is centralized in London. All those who 
possessed tte fieedom, the energy, and the money had gone to 
London to witness a sight that, as every one said to every we, 
woald he inuqne, and would remain unique for ever~«nd yet 
perhaps less to witness it than to be able to teooonl to their 
gtanddtiUhen that di^ bad witnessed ft. Many oipte were 
vuiliog »eater holiday resorts for a day or two ^ys. Hume 
who roinained, the poor, the spiridess, die and the 

cnadwK fidt with moaroftii tmoiwMiMi thn slnme of foeir wdw 
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proTinciality, envying the crowds in London with « bitter envy^ 
tnd picturing London as the paxadise of fashion and splendour. 

It was from sheer aimless disgust that Edwin went down 
Trafalgar Road; he might as easily have gone up. Having 
arrived in the town, a wilderness of shut shops, he gazed a 
moment at his own, and then entered it by the side door. He 
had naught else to do. Had he chosen he could have spent 
the whole day in reading, or he might have taken again to his 
long-neglected water-colours. But it was not in him to put him- 
self to the trouble of seeking contentment. He preferred to 
wallow in utter desolation, thinking of all the unpleasant things 
that had ever happened to him, and occasionally conjecturing 
what he would have been doing at a given moment had he 
accompanied the jolly, the distinguished, and the enterprising 
Osmond Orgreave to London. 

He passed into the shop, sufficiently illuminated by the white 
rays diat struck through the diamond holes in the shutters. 
Tte moming^s letters — ^a sparse company — ]&y forlorn on the 
floor. He picked them up and pitched them down in the 
cubide. he went into the cubicle, and with the negligent 

gesture of long habit unlocked a part of the desk, the part which 
bad once been his father’s privacy, and of which he had 
demanded the key more than a year ago. It was all now under 
his absolute dominion. He could do exactly as he pleased with 
a commercial apparatus that brought in some eight hundxtxl 
pounds a year net He was the unquestioned regent, and yet 
be told himsdf that he was no happier than when a slave. 

He drew fcnth his books of account, and began to piece 
figures togediear on backs of envelopes, using a shorthand of 
accounts such as a principal will use when he is impatient and 
not parttcular to a few pounds. A little wasp of curiosity was 
teas^ Edwin, and to quicken it a comparison was necessary 
between ^ result of the first six months of that year and the 
first six of the previous year. True, June had not quite 

expiredi Itet most of the quartm'ly accounts were ready, and he 
could form a trustworthy estimate. Was he, with his scorn 
his father, his brains, his ordedibem, doing letter or worse rium 
his fattier m the business ? At the election of rBSfi, fiheie had 
b««a fewer orden thao wai cwtomw, ttd«eian,‘ 
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be had done nothing whatever for the Tories, but that was a 
point that affected neither period of six months, j Sundry 
customers had assuredly been lost ; on the other hand,\ Stifford’s 
traTelling had seemed to be very satisfactory. Nor could it be 
argued that money had been dropped on the new«book pusiness, 
because he had not yet inaugurated the new-book business, 
preferring to wait ; he was afraid that his father might after all 
astoundingly walk m one day, and see new books on the counter, 
and rage. He had stopped the supplying of newspapers, and 
would deign to nothing lower than a sixpenny magarine ; but the 
profit on newspapers was negligible. 

The totals ought surely to compare in a manner favourable 
to himself, for he had been extremely and unremittingly con- 
scientious. Nevertheless he was afraid. He was afraid because 
he knew, vaguely and stiU deeply, that he could neither buy nor 
sell as well as his father. It was not a question of brains ; it 
was a question of individuality. A sense of honour, of fairness, 
a temperamental generosity, a hatred of meanness, often pre> 
vented him from pushing a bargain to the limit. He could not 
bring himself to baggie desperately. And even when price was 
not the main difficulty, he could not talk to a customer, or to a 
person whose customer he was, with the same rough, gruff, 
cajoling, bullying skill as his father. He could not, by taking 
thought, do what his father had done naturally, by the mere 
blind exercise of instinct His father, with all his clumsiness, and 
his unscientific methods, had a certain quality, unseizable, un- 
analysable, and Edwin had not that quality. 

He caught himself, in the rapid calculating, giving himself 
the benefit of every doubt; somehow he could not help it, 
childish as it was. And even so, he could see, or he could feel, 
that the comparison was not going to be favourable to the 
regent. It grew plainer that the volume of business had basely 
been maintained, and it was gangly evident that the expenses, 
especially wages, had sensibly increased. He abandoned the 
figures not quite finished, partly from weary disgum;^ and partly 
because B% James most astmbhii^ly walked into the shopf 
Grom the He was really quite glad to micounte Big 

a fellow^^aeatttie, 
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II 

** Seeing the door open, sir,’* said Big James cheerfully, 
through the narrow doorway of the cubicle, “ I stepped in to see 
as it was no one unlawful.” 

” Did I leave the side door open ? ” Edwin murmured. It 
was surprising even to himself, how forgetful he was at times, he 
with Us mania for orderliness ) 

Big James was in his best clothes, and seemed, with his 
indestructible blandness, to be perfectly happy. 

was just strolling up to have a look at the ox,” he 

added. 

“ Oh ! ” said Edwin. “ Are they cooking it ? ” 

’^They should be, sir. But my fear is it may turn, in this 
weather.” 

I’ll come out with you,” said Edwin, enlivened. 

He locked the desk, and hurriedly straightened a few things, 
and then they went out together, by Wedgwood Street and the 
Cock Yard up to the market-place. No breeze moved, and the 
heat was tremendous. And there at the foot of the Town Hall 
tower, and in its scanty shadow, a dead ox, slung by its legs 
from an iron construction, was fnzzling over a great primitive 
fire. The vast flanks of the animal, ail rich yellows and browns, 
streamed with grease, some of which fell noisily on the almost 
invisible flames, while the rest was ingeniously caught in a system 
of ninnds. The spectacle was obscene, nauseating to the eye, 
the nose, and the ear, and it powerfully recalled to Edwin ^e 
legends <of the Spanish Inquisition. He speculated whether he 
would ever be able to touch beef again. Above the tortured 
and insulted corpse the air quivered in large waves. Mr. Doy, 
the leading battler of Bursley, and now chief executioner, re- 
garded with anxiety the operation which had been entrusted 
to him, and occasionally gave instructions to a myrmidon. Round 
about stood a few privil<^ed persons, whom pride helped to 
bear die double heat ; and fartiber off on the pavements, a thin 
scattered crowd. The sublime spectade of an ox roasted whole 
had hot sufficed to keep the townsmen in the town. Evm^ the 
sages iriio had ocmedved and commanded this peculiar solemnil^ 
^cr osMiiadUi ffie Jubilee of a (^teen and Empress had not 
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stayed in the borough to tee it enacted, though some of them 
were to return in time to watch the devouring of |he animal 
by the aged poor at a ceremonial feast in the evening. 1 

It's a grand sight ! " said Big James, with simple ^thusiasm, 
grand sight I Real old English! And I wish i^r well!" 
Ke meant the Queen and Empress. Then suddeMy, in a 
different tone, snifBng the air, doubt it’s turned! ‘i’ll step 
across and ask Mr. Doy.^ 

He stepped across, and came back with the news that the 
greater portion of the ox, despite every precaution, had in fact 
very annoyingly * turned,’ and that the remainder of the carcase 
was in serious danger. 

•* What’ll the old people say?” he demanded sadly. •‘But 
it’s a grand sight, turned or not ! ” 

Edwin stared and stared, b a sort of sinister fascination. He 
thought that he might stare for ever. At length, after ages of 
ennui, be loosed himself from the spell with an effort and glanced 
At Big James. 

•• And what are you going to do with yourself to-day, James ? ” 

Big James smiled. ‘‘I’m going to take my walks abroad, 
sir. It’s seldom as I get about b the town nowadays.” 

-Well, I must be off!” 

- I’d like you to give my respects to the old gentleman, sir.” 

Bdwb nodded and departed, very slowly and idly, towards 
Trafalgar Road and Bleakridge. He pulled his straw bat over 
his forehead to avoid the sun, and then be pushed it backwards 
to his neck to avoid die sun. The odour of the sbrivellbg oi 
imnabed with him ; it was b himostrils for several days. His 
heart grew blacker with btense gloom ; and the contentment of 
Big James at the prospect of just strolling about the damnable 
dead town for dm rest of the day surpassed hk comprehension. 
He abandoned himself to misery voluptuondy. The aftemooo 
and evening stretched before him, an arid and appalling $ahm 
The Benbows^ and their babes, and Aupde Hamps were coming 
for dinnar arid tea, to dieer up grand&dier. He ptctmed the 
rqpasts wife savi^e gloafem; detestatkm--bttrnt oai and more 
burnt oa, and fee ftlse odious brightnem of a fimuly dmmmbed 
to be mutually hetpful and mspir^ Sitm hk refosal to aUt 
fee pro|ea of a loan to Albert, Ckra had hpm aecie^ 
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ooder her superficial risterliness, and Auntie Harops had often 
assured him, in a manner extraordinarily exasperating, that she 
was convinced he had acted conscientiously for the best 
Strange thought, that after eight hours of these people and of 
his fathm, be would be still alive t 



CHAPTER X 


MRS. HAMPS AS A YOUNG MAN 

I 

O N the Saturday afternoon of the week followmg the Jubilee, 
Edwin and Mrs. Hamps were sunning themselves in the 
garden, when Janet’s face and shoulders appeared suddenly at 
&e other side of the wall At the sight of Mrs. Hamps she 
seemed startled and intimidated, and she bowed somewhat more 
ceremoniously than usual 
“Good aftonoonl” 

Then Mrs. Hamps returned the bow with superb extravagance, 
like an Oriental monarch who is determmed to outvie magnifi- 
cently the of another. Mrs. Hamps became consdous of 
the whole of her body and of every article of her summer aj^Mrel, 
and nothing of it ail was allowed to escape from contributing to 
the completeness of the bow. She bridled. She tossed proudly 
as it were against the bit. And the rich ruins of h« handsome- 
nen adqrted new and softer lines in the overpowerii^ sickly 
Uandishment of a smile. Thus she always greeted any merely 
fionnal acquaintance whom she considered to be above hmself 
in status-^provided, of course, that the acquaintance had dime 
tx^hug to offend her. 

“'Good aftermwe, Miss Oigreave 1 ” 

Rductandy she permitted her features to rdax from the fiill 
effort of the smile ; but diey might not abwdon it entirdy. 

“ I tibought Mi^ was there,** said Jand 
“She was, a minute ago,** Bdwm answered, “^e's just 
gone in to fiMher. Sfiie*ll be out directly. Do you want her?” 

“ I only wanted to her tomedurg,” said Janet, and then 

.muiidk 

imum-wnier 
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She was obviously very excited. She had the little quick 
movements of a girl. In her cream-tinted frock she looked like 
a mere girl. And she was beautiful in her maturity ; a challenge 
to die world of males. As she stood there, rising from behind 
the wall, flushed, quivering, abandoned to an emotion and yet 
onconsdously dignified by that peculiar stateliness that never 
left her— as she stood there it seemed as if she really was 
offering a challenge. 

1*11 fetch Mag, if you like,** said Edwin. 

“Well,** said Janet, lifting her chin proudly, “it isn’t a 
secret. Alicia’s engaged.** And pride was in every detail of 
her bearing. 

“ Well, I never ! ** Edwin exclaimed. 

Mrs. Hamps’s features resumed the full smile. 

“Can you imagine it? I can’t! It seems only last week 
that she left school ! ” 

And indeed it seemed only last week that Alicia was nothing 
but lq;8y gawkiness, blushes, and screwed-up shoulders. And 
now she was a destined bride. She had caught and enchanted a 
youth by her mysterious attractiveness. She had been cau^t 
and enchanted by the mysterious attractiveness of the male. 
She had known the dreadful anxiety that precedes the triumph, 
and the ecstasy of surrender. She bad kissed as Janet had 
never kissed, and gazed as Janet had never gazed. She knew 
infinitely more than Janet. She had always been a child to Janet, 
but now Janet was the child. No wonder that Janet was excited. 

“Might one ask who is the fortunate young gentleman?" 
M». Hamps dulcetly inquired. 

“It’s Harry Hesketh, from Oldcastle. . . . YouVe met him 
here," she added, glandng at Edwin. 

Mrs. Hamps nodded, satisfied, and the approvtc^ nod in- 
dicated she was aware of all the excellences of the Hesketh 
family. 

“The teimii man I " Edwin murmured. 

“ Yes, of coarse I You aren’t surprised, are you ? " 

The fact was that Edwin had not given a thought to die 
possil:de idalions between AUcta and any particular yoimg man. 
But Jai^ didQad air so pidendy assumed his kmm that he 
felt oh%ed to make a oerttun prmeiice. 
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**Fm not lAoLt you’d call sts^eredi’' he 8aid( roguishly. 
Pm keeping my nenre,” And he gave her an intim^^e smile. 
Father<in-law and son-in-law have just been ||talking it 
oveTi” said Janet archly, **in the breakfast I Alicia 
thoughtfully went out for a walk. I’m dying for her^^to come 
badL.” Janet laughed from simple joyous expectation. \ When 
Harry came out of the breakfast-^room he just put his amm round 
me and kissed me. Yes ! That was how I was told about it 
H ’s a deal ! Don’t you think so ? I mean really ! I felt 1 
must come and tell some one.” 

Edwin ^d never seen her so moved. Her emotion was 
touching, it was beautiful She need not have said that she 
had come because she must The fact was in her rapt eyes. 
Sie was under a spell 

’’Well, I must go!” she said, with a curious bmsqueness. 
Perhaps she had a dim perception that she was behaving tn a 
manner unusual with her. ” You’ll tell your sister.” 

Her departing bow to Mrs. Hamps had the formality of 
courts, and was equalled by Mrs. Hamps’s bow. Just as Mrs. 
Hamps, having re-created her elaborate smile, was allowing it 
finally to expire, she had to bring it into existence once more, 
and very suddenly, for Janet returned to the wall 

** You won’t forget tennis after tea,” said Janet shorty. 

Edwin said that he should not 

U 

^ Well, well !” Mrs. Hamps commented, and sat down in the 
wicker-diatr of Darius. 

^1 wonder she doesn’t get married hersdf,” said Edwin idly, 
havmg nodiing in particular to remark. 

^You’re a nice one to say such a thing !” Mrs. Hmnpi ex- 
daitned 
«Why?’» 

you realty are I” She miaed the structnif ist her 
bonnet and cmls, and shook it Aomif at him. And hm jpumhad 
an extramdtnaiy quality of fleshly nai^thtiness that hatf pleaebd 
and half annoyed him- 
Why?^ he f^eatad 
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“Well,” she said again, “you aren’t a ninny, and you 
aren’t a simpleton. At least I hope not. You must know as 
well as anybody the name of the young gentleman that sh^s 
waiting fmr.” 

In spite of himself; Edwin blushed; he blushed more and 
more. Then he scowled. 

“What nonsense ! ” he muttered viciously. He was entirely 
sincere. The notion that Janet was waiting for him had never 
once crossed his mind. It seemed to him fantastic, one of those 
silly ideas that a woman such as Auntie Hamps would be likely to 
have, or more accurately would be likely to pretend to have. Still, 
it did just happen that on this occasion his auntie’s expression 
was more convindng than usual She seemed more human than 
usual, to have abandoned, at any rate partially, the baffling garment 
of effusive insincerity in which she hid her soul TheEve in her 
seemed to show herself and, looking forth from her eyes, to admit 
that the youthful dalliance of the sexes was alone interesting in 
this life of strict piety. The revelation was uncanny. 

"You needn’t talk like that,” she retorted calmly, “unless 
you want to go down in my good opinion. You don’t mean to 
tell me honestly that you don’t know whaf s been the talk of fee 
town for years and years ! ” 

“It’s ridiculous,” said Edwin. “Why — what do you know 
of her — ^you don’t know the Orgreaves at all 1 ” 

“ I know that, anyway,” said Auntie Hamps. 

“Oh! Stuff!” He grew impatient 

And y^ in his extreme astonishment, he was flattered at^ 
delated. 

“Of course^” said Aunde Hamps, “you’re so difficult to 
talk to— 

“ Diflknlt to talk to 1 — Me ? ” 

“Offierwise your auntie mi^^t have given you a hint hn% 
I believe yon are a simifleton after all I I cannot under> 
stand ebat^s come over the young men in these days. Letting 
agid lffoetliat watt end wait 1” She implied, with a feint scmn- 
fel sniOe^ that if She woe a yoimg man she would be oi^ndfle of 
4fevii irith die middanhood of the town. Bdwfe was 
ndier htot And thoit^ he fdt that be ought not to be 
sshttBad, yet he was atfeamed. He divmed that she waa askiof 
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him how he had the &ce to stand there before her, ^t hia age^ 
with his youth onspilled. After all, she was an founding 
woman. He remained silent 

« Why— look how splendid it would be I” she nlunnured. 
"llie very thing 1 Everybody would be delighted I” ’ 

He s^l remabed silent \ 

“But you can’t keep on philandering for ever!” she said 
sharply. “ Shell never see thirty again i . . . Why does sne 
ask you to go and play at tennis ? Can you tell me that? . . . 

perhaps I’m saying too much, but this I wUl say 

She stopped. 

Darius and Maggie appeared at the garden door. Maggie 
offered her hand to aid her father, but he repulsed it Calml) 
she left him, and came up the gardeit, out of the deep shadow 
into the sunshine. She had learnt the news dL the mrgagement, 
and had fully expressed her feelings about it before Darius 
arrived at hia dest^tion and Mrs. Hamps vacated the wicker* 
chair. 

“Ill get some diairs,’’ said Edwin gruffly. He could look 
nobody in die eyes. As he turned away be beard Mrs. Hamps 
say — 

“ Great news, father 1 Alida Orgreave is engi^^ed ! ” 

The old man made no reply. His mere physical {wesent 
deprived the betrothal of all its charm. The news fell utterly 
flat and lay unr^arded and insignificant 

Edwin did not get the chairs. He sent the smvant oift with 
tfama. 



CHAPTER XI 


AN HOUR 

I 

J ANET called out- 

“Play — no, 1 think perhaps you’ll do better if you stand a 
little farther back. Now — play 1 ” 

She brot^ht down her lifted right arm, and smacked the ball 
into the net 

"Double fault!” she cried, lamenting, when she had done 
this twice. "Oh dear 1 Now you go over to the other side of 
the court” 

Edwin would not have kept the rendezvous could he have 
found ao excuse satisfactory to himself for staying away. He 
was a beginner at tennis, and a very awkward one, having little 
aptitude for games, and being now melastic in the muscles. He 
possessed no flannels, though for weeks he had been meaning 
to get at least a pair of white pants. He was wearing Jimmie 
Orgreave’i india-rubber pumps, which admirably fitted him. 
Moreover, he was aware that be looked better in 1^ jacket than 
in his ahirt-eleeves. But these reasems against the rendezvous 
were, naui^t. The only genuine reason was that he had felt 
tunid about meeting Janet. Could he meet her without re- 
vealing by Iris mme guilty gluice that his aunt had half con- 
vmced him that be had only to ask nicely in order to receive? 
Could he meet her without giving her the impremion fliat he 
a oomoeited aas? He had met her. She was waiting for 
tdot ia die garden, and by dint starting die conversatum in 
^ tones flmn a distance, and fumbling a few moments w^ 
the tei^ halls hefmm approadbii% her, he had come 
the eoocmatw w^ioat toe moeb fe«lishnem 
ad 
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And now he was glad that he had not been so sillj as to soiy 
away. She was alone; Mrs. Orgrea^e was lying aown« and 
all the others were out Alicia and her Harry were of together 
somewhere. She was alone in the garden, and she wasibeautiful, 
and the shaded garden was beautiful, and the fading ^^moon. 
The soft short grass was delicate to his feet, and the 

oval of the lawn were glimpses of flowers, and behind her dear- 
tinted frock was the yellow house laced over with green. A 
column of thick smoke rose from a manufactory dose behind 
the house, but the trees mitigated it He played perfunctorily, 
uninterested in the game, dreaming. 

She was a wondrous girl ! She was the perfect girl ! Nobody 
had ever been able to find any fault with her. He liked her 
exceedingly. Had it been necessary, he would have sacrificed 
his just interests in the altercation with her father in order to 
avoid a coolness in which she might have been involved. She 
was immensely distinguished and superior. And she was over 
thirty and had never been engaged, despite the number and 
variety of her acquaintances, despite her challenging readiness 
to fli^ and her occasional coquetries. Ten years ago he had 
almost regarded her as a madonna on a throne, so high did she 
seem to be above him. His ideas bad changed, but there 
could be no doubt diat in an alliance between an Oigreave and 
a Clayhanger, it would be the Clayhanger who stood to gain the 
greater advantage. There she was ! If she was not waiting for 
him, she was waiting — ^for some one I Why not for lum as well 
as fimr another? 

He said to himself — 

**Why shouldn’t I be happy? That other thing is all 
over!*’ ^ 

It was, in bet, years since die name of Hilda had ever been 
mentioned between them. Why should he not be happy ^ 
There wai nothing to fuevent her from being happy. His 
fotlim’s fflness could not endure for eftat. One day soon be 
would be free m tbecwy as well as in practice. WtA no tib and 
no duty (Maggie was negligible} he would have bodt inooey 
and positioa What ni%lit his ^e not be with a woman like 
brilBnt, bkuti^i^ idegfnt, and fiulhfbl? He pictored 
that lil% aiid even tie ylsicm of k Jrnm 
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Janet alwafs thete, presiding over a home which was his home, 
wearing hats that he had paid for, appealing constantly to his 
judgment, and meaning him when she said, ‘My husband.’ 
He saw her in the dose and tender intimacy of marriage, 
acqoiesomrt, exquisite, yielding, calmly accustomed to him, 
modest, but inth a different modesty! It was a vision sur- 
passii]|! visions. And there she was on die odier nde of 
die net! 

With her he could be his finest self. He would not have to 
hide his finest self from ridicule, as often now, among his own 
family. 

Ste was a fine woman I He watched the ftee movement of 
her waist, and the curvings and flyings of her short tennis skirt 
And there was something strangely feminme about the neck of 
ha blouse, now that he examined it 

"Your game 1” she cried. “That’s four double faults I’ve 
served. I can’t play! I really don’t think I can. There’s 
Bomediing the matta with me i Or else it’s the net that^s too 
high. Those boys will keep screwing it op I” 

Sie had a pouting, capricious air, and it deh^ted him. 
Neva had he seen ha so enchantingly girlish as, by a curious 
hazad, he saw ha now. Why should he not be happy? Why 
diould he not wake up out his nightmare and b^n to live? 
In a mtMimatary flash he seemed to see his past in a true pa> 
specdve^ as k really was, as some well-babmced perscm not 
himself would have seen it . . . Mere morbidity to say, as be 
had been saya^ {aivately for years, that manure was not for 
him! Mflivhigft emphatically was for him, if only because he 
had fine of it Most people who married woe too stuind 
to get the eahie of dieir adventure. Celibacy was grotesque, 
cowan%, 1 ^ pkifuI~-no matta how intellect^ the celibate — 
and k WM no use pt^oidu^ the contrary. 

A wasCttline gesture, an advance, a btackf of the male in 
him . . . pff^btSAf nodi^ dse was needed. 

«Wea,» he said bddly, “if you don’t want to play, let’s sk 
flown and test" And thoi be gave a nervous hkle lai^ 
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II 

They tat down on the bench that was shaded ^ the old 
elderberry tree. Visually, the situation had all the characteristics 
of an idyllic courtship. \ 

**I suppose it's Alicia’s et^agement,” she said, sniiling re- 
flectively, ** that’s put me off my game. Hiey do upset you, 
those things do, and you don’t know why. ... It isn’t as if 
Alicia was the first — I mean of us girls. There was Marian; 
but then, of course, that was so long ago, and I was only a 
chit” 

**Ye8,” he murmured vaguely; and though she seemed to 
be waiting for him to say more, he merely repeated, ** Yes.” 

Such was his sole contribution to this topic, so suitable to the 
situaticm, so promising, so easy of treatment They were so 
friendly that he was under no social obligation to taik for the 
sake of talking. 

That was it : they were too friendly. She sat within a foot 
of him, redming against the sloping back of the bench, and 
idly dangling one white-shod foot; her long hands lay on her 
knees. She was there in aU her perfection. But by some 
sinister magic, as she had approached him and their paths had 
met at the bench, his vision had faded. Now, she was no 
longer a woman and he a man. Now, the carvings of her 
drapery from the elegant waistband were no longer a provoca- 
tion. She was immediately beneath bis eye, and be recognised 
her again for what she was — ^Janet 1 Precisely Janet — ^no less 
and no morel But her beauty, bar charm, her Ciicuity for 
affsetioii — sorely ... No 1 Hk instinct was deaf to all *buts.’ 
His insthsct did not argue; it cooled. Fancy had created a 
vssioii hi an instant out of an idea, and in an instant the vision 
had died. He remembered Hilda widi painful inlensity. He 
femmnbered the feel of her fnick under his hand in the cobicie, 
and the odour of har flesh diat was like firuit Hia ansed con- 
stnnqrl . « « Could te not Hilda out of hkb^ 0id$hc 
sleep in Us bones like a malady that atrakes wbenc^er it h 
dnrespecihi&y treated? 

He grew indaiiciioiy« Accustomed savour the mdness of 
Iia aoen iKa new mood without lesffuntmrff* 
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He rested Mmself to the destruction of lus dream. He was 
like a captiTe whose cell has been opened in mistake, and who 
ii too gentle to lawe when he sees it shut again. Only b secret 
he poured an mdifferent, cardess scorn upon Auntie Hamps. 

They played a whole interminable set, and then Edwin went 
home, possibly marvellbg at the wiety of eaqperience that a 
sin gle hour may contaia 



CHAPTER XII 


REVENGE 

I 

E dwin re^tered his home with t feeling of dismayed 
resignation. There was then no escape, and never could 
be any escape, from the existence to which he was accustomed ; 
even after his father’s death, his existence would still be essen- 
tially the same — incomplete and sterile. He accepted the 
destiny, but he was daunted by it 

He quietly shut the front door, wMch bad been ajar, and as 
he did so be heard vmces in the drawing-room. 

** I tell ye Pm going to grow mushrooms,” Darius was saying. 
"Can’t I grow mushrooms in my own cellar?” Then a snort 
"X don’t think itll be a good thing,” was Maggies calm i^ly< 
"Ye've said that afore. Why w(»i’tit be a good ftrisg? And 
wbaPs it got to do with you ?” The voice of Darius, ordinarily 
weak and languid, was risii^ and becoming strong. 

" WdQ, you'd be tailing op and-down the cdlar stqps. You 
know how dark are. Supposing you hurt yoursdf ? ” 

“ Ye^d <»dy be too glad if I killed mjnen I” said Darius, with 
a touch of hb ancient grimness. 

Thoe was a pause. 

"And it seems they want a lot of attention, muhtboms do.” 
Ifagg^ we^ on with ut]|)etturbed {daddity* ** Yoo^ never be 
kbtetodoit* 

' "lane coidd bel^ me,” add Daring in the tone of one who 
is rather pteaed an Uigeoioitt siigga^ 

"Oh no, die oonkhitt'” liag^ exdii^Ded, a peculiar 
honoroas dtyneaa wUdh dm en qd oye d mdf m the mieat 
oecadona. Jane ww the dedked Ihdhdudw. 
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‘"And I say she could 1 ” the old man shouted with surprising 
rigour. “Her does nothing! What does Mrs, Nixon do? 
What do you do? Three great strapping women in the house 
and doing nought t 1 say she shall ! “ The voice dropped and 
snarled “ Who’s master here ? Is it me, or is it the cat ? D’ye 
think as 1 can’t turn ye all out of it neck and crop, if I’ve a 
mind? You and Edwin, and the lot of ye ! And to-night too ! 
Give me some money now, and quicker than that! I’ve got 
nought but sovereigns and notes. I’ll go down and get the 
spawn myself--4iy I and order the earth too ! I’ll make it my 

business to show my childer But I mun have some change 

for my car fares.” He breathed heavily. 

“ I’m sure Edwin won’t like it,” Maggie murmured. 

” Edwin ! Hast told Edwin ? ” Darius also murmured, but 
it was a murmur of rage. 

** No, I haven’t Edwin’s got quite enough on his hands as 
it is, without any other worries.” 

There was the noise of a sudden movement, and of a chair 
falling. 

«*B you all!” Darius burst out with a fury whose 

restraint showed that he had unsuspected reserves of strength. 
And then he be^an to swear. Edwin, like many timid men, 
often used forbidden words with much ferocity in private. 
Once he bad had a long philosophic argument with Tom 
Orgreave on the subject of profanity. They had discussed 
all a^Mxrls of it, from its religious origin to its psychological 
results, and Bdsrin’s theory had been that it was only improper 
by a purely superstitious convention, and that no man of sense 
could possibly be offended, in himself, by the mere sound of 
words that had been deprived of meaning. He might be 
offended on behalf of an unreasoning fellow-listener, such as a 
woman, biit not personally. Edwin now discovered that his 
theory did not h<^ He was offended. He was almost horrified. 
He had neyer ib hit life tiU that moment heard Darius mw* 
He hestd Mm now* He consideted himself to be a faWy fiM* 
class authoi^ Oh swe^^ he thoi^t that he was famifiar irilh 

Sie sacred words and with all tht combinatioits of diem. He 
^ mbrniim. His fiitlM’s profimity was a brilfiant and appri^ 
ifeg mvsiadocL tl oompriaed words whtdi were stiahge to hfesi 
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uid strange penrersions tibat renewed die vigour jof decrepit 
words. For Edwin, it was a whole series of fresh formnbe, 
brutal and shameless beyond his experience, full of images and 
similes of the most startling candour, imd drawing its mpiration 
always from the sickening bases of life. Darius had remembered 
with ease the vocabulary to which he was hourly acontomed 
when he b^;an life as a man of seven. For more dian fifty years 
he had carried within himself these vestiges of a barbarism 
whidi his diildren had never even conceived, and now he direw 
diem out in all their crudity at his daughter. And when she did 
not blench, he began to accuse her as men were used to accuse 
their daughters in the bright days of the Sailor King. He 
invented enormities which she had committed, and there would 
have been no obscene infamy of which Maggie was not guilty, if 
Edwin — more by instinct than by volition — had not pushed open 
the dom and entered the drasring-room. 

II 

He was angry, and the sight of the flushed meekness of his 
nster, as she leaned quiedy widi her back against an easy-chair, 
made him angrier. 

** Enough of this I” he said gruffly and peremptorily. 

Darius, with scarcely a break, continoed. 

“I say enough ci this I ” Edwin cried, with increased hardi- 

Hw old man paused, half iodmidated. Mth his {nmpled 
fime and j^aiing eyes, his gleaming gold teeth, his firowziness of 
a difikuh invalid, his grimaces and ges tures whidb were the 
leaolt of a lifietime devoted to gain, he made a loathsome object 

Bdwut hated him, and there was a Utter contempt in his 

«- ^ 

IlmnMSiu 

gcMog to have that spawn, and Fm gomg to have some 
dwngel Give me s<Mne money 1” Darios positivdy hissed. 

Edwin grew neatly capable of homidde. All the wrongs that 
he bad mifiiHed leaped op and yelled. 

*'Yc«V have no monefyl" he said, whh brutal rotg^mess. 
“ And ym^ grow no mi^uoomi ! And let dwt be miderstood 
einoifriraBl Yoo^ fM |to behave in thos hooea.* 
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Darius flickered up« 

Do you hear ? ” Edwin stamped on the conflagration. 

It was extinguished. Darius, cowed, slowly and clumsily 
directed himself towards the door. Once Edwin had looked 
forward to a moment when he might have his father at his mercy, 
when he might revenge himself for the insults and the bullying 
that had been his. Once he had clenched his fist and bis teeth^ 
and had said, “ When you're old, and Fve got you, and you 
can't help yourself , . . I " That moment had come, and it had 
even enabled and forced him to refuse money to his father- 
refuse money to his father I ... As he looked at the poor figure 
fumbling towards the door, he knew the humiliating paltriness of 
revenge. As his anger fell, his shame grew. 

Maggie lifted her eyebrows when Darius banged the door. 

** He can't help it," she said. 

“Of course he can't help it," said Edwin, defending himself, 
less to Maggie than to himself. “But there must be a limit. 
He's got to be kept in order, you know, even if he is an invalid." 
His heart was perceptibly beating. 

“ Yes, of course," 

“And evidently there’s only one way of doing it How 
long's be been on this mushroom tack ? ” 

**Oh, not long." 

“Well, you ought to have told me," said Edwin, with the 
air of a master of the house who is displeased. Maggie accepted 
the reproof, 

“He'd break hts neck in the cellar before he knew where he 
was," Edwin resumed, 

“Yes, he would," swd Maggie, and left the room. 

Upon her {dadd features there was not the slightest trace 

the onslaiig^t of pro&nity. The faint flush had paled away. 

HI 

The neat iiicraing» Sunday, Edwin came downstairs late, to 
the sound of diigitig. In his soft carpet-slippers he stopped at 
t^ foot t$ the staits and tapped the weather-glass, after the 
of filter ; and Iktened. It was a duet for female 
voices iuogi composed by BaUe to te wote erf 

^ food Looififlow^ A pntty diuning 
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io it! thin aentlmaitality; one of the few pieces tli|it Daiins in 
former days really understood and liked. Maggie arid Clan had 
not sung it for years. For years they had not sung is at all 
Sdinn went to die doorway of die dtawing-roomland stood 
diere. Clara, in Sunday bonnet, was seated at di^e andeet 
piano; it had always bera she who had played the aecompam- 
ments. Maggie, nursing one (tf the babies, sat on another chair, 
and leaned towards the page in order to make out the wonk 
She had half-forgotten the words, and Clara was no loi^ at 
ease in the piano part, and their mces were shaky and unruly, 
and the piano itsdf was exceedingly bad. A my indifierent 
performance of indifferent music 1 And yet it touched Edwin. 
He could not deny that by its beauty and by the sentiment oi 
old times it touched him. He moved a little forward in ttie 
doorway. Clara glanced at him, and irinked. Now he could 
see ha &ther. Darius was standing at some (hstance behind his 
dau^ters and his grandchild, and staring at them. And the 
teats rained down from his red eyes, and then his emotum over 
came him and he blubbered, just as the duet finished. 

'*Now, father, ” Clara protested cheerfully, “this wrm't 
do. You know you asked for it Give me the infant; Maggie.'* 
Edwin walked away. 



CHAPTER Xm 


THE JOURNEY UPSTAIRS 

I 

L ate on mother Saturday attemoon in die following Mardi, 
idien Darius had been ill nearly two years, he and Edwin 
ud Albert wen sitting round the nmains of high tea together in 
the dining-room. Clara had not been able to accompmy her 
husband m idiat was now the customary Saturday visit, owing to 
die illneH of ha fourth child. Mrs. Hamps was fightii^ chronic 
rheumadm at home. And Ma^e had left the table to cosset 
Mrs. Nism, iriio ai late received more help than she gave. 

Darius sat in dull silence. The younger men wen tallung 
about die Buisley Society for the Prosecudon Felons, of whidi 
Albert bad just been made a member. Whatever it might have 
been in die past, the Society for the Prosecution of Felons was 
now a dining-dub and litde eln. Its mnual dinner, admitted 
to be die diief oratcmcal evmt of the year, was resided as stricdy 
exdnsive, because no member, except the president, had the 
ri^ to bring a guest to it Only * Felons,’ as they humorously 
named dnmsdves, md the repraters of the “ Signal,” mi^t listen 
to the doqnnioe ci Fdons. Albert Bmbow, who for yeus had 
bent hearbig about the brilhmt funniness of the American 
CoQstd Id imt Saiam, was so flattered by his Felonry diat be 
would hast been ready to put tibe lettoa S.F.F. after his name. 

“Oh, yoi^ l^ve to jrwil" said he to Edwin, kindly 
"tgtat, ^kei awn wbo, leoerftly married, go« about t^ng aR 
hachdondeft^popitii^ “You 

get ft ijBtd bdim dm rwd 

Kdi% iloA bis bead. Ihoui^ he, tor^ dreamed ftf the 
Fekma* Dbwer aa a npait na^ worth eating dsouid’^ he wanted 

MW 
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to be a Felon, and considered that he ought to be il Felon, and 
wondered why he was not already a Felon, he repeatwly assured 
Albert that Felonry was not for him. \ 

“You’re a Fel<Mi, aren’t you, dad?” Albert shouted at 
Darius. \ 

“ Oh yes, father’s a Felon,” said Edwin. “ Has l^een ever 
since I can remember.” 

“Did ye ever speak there?” asked Albert, with an air of 
good-humoured condescension- 

Darius’s elbow slipped violently off the tablecloth, and a knife 
fell to the floor and a plate after it. Darius went pale. 

“ All right ! All right I Don’t be alarmed, dad I ” Albert 
reassured him, picking up the things. “ I was asking ye, did ye 
ever speak there — make a speech ? ” 

“Yes,” said Darius heavily. 

“ Did you now I ” Albert murmured, starmg at Darius. And 
it was exactly as if he had said, “ Well, it’s extraordinary that a 
foolish physical and mental wreck such as you are now, should 
ever have had wit and courage enough to rise and adthess the 
glorious Felons I ” 

Darius g^ced op at the gas, with a gesture that was among 
Edwin’s earliest recollections, and then be fixed bis eyes dully 
on the fire, with head bent and muscles lax. 

“ Have a dgarette—that’U cheer ye up,” said Albert 

Darius made a negative sign. 

“He’s very tired, seemingly,” Albert remarked to Bdirin, as 
if Darios had not been present. 

“Yes,” Edwin muttered, examining his fisther. Darius 
appeared ten years older than his age. Hu thm hair was white, 
though the straggling beard that bad been alloired to giiow was 
only gr^. His face was sunken and pale, but evmi more striking 
was tihe e xtrem e pallor of the hands wkh thdr long dean finger- 
mrib, those h a nd s that had berm red and tooi^ tools of all 
wmflc. His fflotbes htmg scHnewfaat loosely on him, and a shawl 
ronird his sbouldets was awry. The comatose meliiaGlidy in his 
vftM was acutdy painfol to see— so mudi so diat Edwin 
not bear to lo^ famg at them. “Fadier,” Bdww adced him 
aoddedy, “ ipoaldiil: you Eke to go to bed?” 

And to his stnpnw Dss^ ss^ “Yaa.” 
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Well, come on thesu* 

Darius did not more. 

‘^Corne on,” Edwin uiged. “I’m sure you’re OTcrtired, and 
you’ll be better in bed.” 

He took his father by the arm, but there was no responsiye 
movement Often Edwin noticed this capricious, obstinate 
attitude ; his father would expre^ a wish to do a certain thing, 
and thm would make no effort to do it “ Come ! ” said Edwin 
more firmly, pulling at the lifeless arm. Albert sprang up, and 
said that he would assist One on either side, they got Darius 
to his feet, and slowly walked him out of the room. He was 
very exasperating. His weight and his inertia were terrible. 

spectacle su^^ested that either Darius was pretending to be 
a carcase, or Edwin and Albert were pretending that a carcase 
was alive. On the stairs there was not room for the three 
abreast One had to push, another to pull : Darius seemed 
wilfully to fall backwards if pressure were released. Edwin 
restrained his exasperation ; but though he said nothing, his 
sharp half*victous pull on that arm seemed to say, “ Confound 
you I Come up — will you i ” The last two steps of the stair had 
a peculiar effect on Darius. He appeared to shy at them, and 
then finally to jib. It was no longer a reasonable creature that 
they were getting upstairs, but an incalculable and mysterious 
beast They lifted him on to the landing, and he stood on the 
landing as if in his sleep. Both Edwin and Albert were 
oreatfalesi. This was the man who since the b<^nmng of his 
illness had often walked to Hillport and back ! It was incredible 
that he b a d ever walked to Hillport and back. He passed 
laoce earily idoog the landing. And then he was in his 
bedroom. 

Father gmng to bed?” Maggie called out firom below. 

“ Yes,” mdA Albert “ We’ve just been getting him upstmrs.” 
*"Ohl That’s i^t,” Magg^ said checrfuUy. “I thought 
he was kioldutg very tired tomgbt” 

** He gave ui a dmng»” said the taeathless Aftteit in a low 
voiceatawdocMr or the bedroom* smiling, and glsndog at his 
<^«arette to see if it was stBl ali^ 

** He dbss it m porpCNn^ you know/ Bdwia wiihqpesed 
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Albert went, with a ‘good night’ to Diuius that received no 
answer. j 

H \ 

In the bedroom, Darius had sunk on to the eiishioiied 
ottoman. Edwin shut the door. 1 

“ Now then I ** said Edwin encouragingly, yet commi^dingly, 
” I can tell you one thing — ^you aren’t losing weight” He h^ 
recovered horn his annoyance, but he was not disposed to submit 
to any trifling. For many months now he had helped Darius to 
dress, when he came up from the shop for breakfast, and to un- 
dress in the evening. It was not that his father lacked the 
strength, but he would somehow lose himself in the maxe of his 
garments, and apparently he could never remember the; propei 
order of doffing or donning them. Sometimes he would ask, 
“Am I dressing or undressing?” And he would be capable 
of so involving himself in a iffiirt, if Edwin were not tbm to 
direct, that much patience was needed for his extrication. His 
misapprehensions and mistakes flrequently reached the grotesque. 
As habit threw them more and more intimately tqgeffier, the 
trusting dependence of Darius on Edwin mcreased. At mmning 
and evening the expression of that intensely moumfbi visage 
seemed to be saybg as its gaze met Edwin’s, “ Here is the one 
clear^eighted, powerful being who can guide me through ffiis 
complex and flightful problem of my dodies.” A suit, for 
Darius, had become as mtricate as a quadratic equatkm. And, 
in Edwin, compassion and irritation fought an interminable 
guerilla. Now one obtained the advantage, now die other. 
His nerves demanded relief flom the Crictton, but he could offer 
tfamn no holiday, not one single day’s ho&day. Twice every day 
Im had to manoeuvre and penraade that {KMiderous, iitarion^ 
in Iris father’s bedroom. Maggie belp^ the body to Ised itself 
at table. But Maggie apparently had no nerves. 

“I dull never go doim them stairs again,’’ said Darius, si ff 
m fiaigued di^ttst, on the ottoo^ 
oonieiiie)’^ Bdwb 

Darius shodk hktiead solemnly, and lotrimd ai vacancy* 

♦* Wdl, we® talk about that tomorrow, ” said Edwin, md 
wirit dm ikffi «f tegidir pmctiea diww not tim 
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hit EMlier’s necktie. He had gradually evolved a complete code 
of rules covering the entire process of the toilette, and he 
on their observance. Every article had its order in the ceremony 
•and its place in the room. Never had the room been so tidy, 
nor the rites so expeditions, as in the final months of Darius’s 
malady. 


Ill 

The cumbrous body lay in bed. The bed was in an archi- 
tecturally contrived recess, sheltered from both the large window 
and the door. Over its head was the gas-bracket and the bell- 
knob. At one side was a night-table, and at the other a chair. 
In front of the night-table were Darius’s slippers. On the diair 
were certain dothes. From a hook near the night-table, and 
almost over the slippers, hung his dressing-gown. Seen fiom 
the bed, the dressing-table, at the window, appeared to be a long 
way ofi^ and the wardrobe was a long way off in another directioa 
The gas was turned low. It threw a pale illumination on the 
bed, and gleamed on a curve of mahogany here and there in the 
distances. 

Edwin looked at his father, to be sure that all was in order, 
that nothing had been forgotten. The body seemed monstrous 
and shapeless beneath the thickly piled dothes ; and from the 
edge tiie ddm-down, making a valley in the [ullow, the bearded 
face projeded, in a manner grotesque and ridiculous. A dock 
struck seven in another part of the house. 

“‘What time’s that ? " Darius murmured. 

“Seven," sdd Edwin, standing dose to him. 

Darius raised himself slowly and dumsily on one elbow. 

“Here! Bat look here I" Edwin {xrotested. “I’ve just 
fixed you 

The bid mi*** ^E^iored him, and one of those unnaturally 
'shite hands sttetdied forth to foe night-table, which was on the 
side of foe bed og^mrite to Edwin. Darius’s gold watdi and 
lay on foe n^Malde. 

"IVewobiid itnpl Pve wound it up 1" said Edwin, a Kttie 
®®®iy. “Wfaatareyou wotiyingat?" 

Put Darius, eontinued to manoeuvre his fl a nn el l ed atm 

*»Mto pQiMiiitlw«alch. At length he seind foe ebaia, and, 
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shifting his weight to the other elbow, held out tihe watch and 
chain to Edwin, with a most piteous expression. Edwin could 
see in the twilight that his father was ready to weep. I 

“ I want ye ” the old man began, and then burst mto Tiolent> 

sobs ; and the watch dangled dangerously. \ 

“ Come now I ’’ Edwin tried to soothe him, forcing l^imself to 
be kindly. “What is it? I tell you I’ve wound it up right 
And it’s correct time to a tick.” He consulted his oitn silver 
watch. 

With a tremendous effort, Darius mastered his sobs, and 

began once more, “ I want ye " 

He tried several times, but his emotion overcame him eadi 
time before be could force the message out It was always too 
quick for him. Silent he could control it but he could not 
simultaneously control it and speak. 

"Never mind,” said Edwin. “We’ll see about that to- 
morrow.” And he wondered what bizarre project affecting the 
watch had entered his father’s mind. Perhaps wanted it set a 
quarter of an hour fast 

Darios dropped the watch on the eider-dowit and sighed in 
despair, and feU back on the pillow and shut his eyes. Edwin 
restored the watch to the night-table. 

Later, he creptt into the dim room. Darius was snoring 
under the twilight of the gas. like an unhappy child, he had 
found refuge in sleep from the enormous, infrmtile problems of 
his exiiftence. And it was so pathetic, so distressing, that Edwin, 
u he gazed at that beard those fold teeth, could have 
sobbed too. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE WATCH 

1 

W HEN Edwin the next morning, rather earlier than usual 
on Simdays, came forth from his bedroom to go into 
the bathroom, he was startled by a voice from his father’s bed- 
room calling him. It was Male’s. She had beard him open 
his door, and she joined him on the landing. 

“I was waiting for you to be getting up,” she said m a quiet 
tone. *'I don’t think father’s so well, and I was wondering 
whether I hadn't better send Jane down for the doctor. Ifs not 
certain he’ll call to-day if he isn’t specially fetched.” 

“Why? "said Edwin. “What’s up?” 

“ Oh, nothing,” Miq^e answered. “ Nothing particular, but 
—you didn’t hear him ringing m the night ? ” 

“Rk^png? Not What time?” 

*' About one o’clock. Jane heard the bell, and she woke me. 
So 1 got to him. He said be couldn’t do with being 
•loue." 

“What did you do?” 

“ I made him something hot and stayed with him.” 

"What? All night?" 

"Yea,” said Maggie. 

" But why didn’t you cali me ?” 

" What i«i the good?” 

"You otq^t to have called me," he laid with curt displeasure, 
oot really ag»mit Mi^gie, but apinst himself for having heard 
naught trf these happentogs. Miggie had no appea ta ne e of 
pii^ tim by bm 

“Oh,” she Slid lightly, "1 do»d a bit now and then. 
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And at soon as the girl was up I got her to come and nt with 
him while I spruced myself.^ j 

** I’ll have a look at him,” said Edwin, in another to^e. 

“ Yes, I wish you would.” Now, as often, he was Struck hf 
Male’s singular deference to him, her submission to bis judg- 
ment. In die past her attitude had been different; she had 
exercised die moral rights of an elder sister; but latterly i|he had 
mysteriously transformed herself into a younger sister. 

He went towards his father, drawing his dressing-gown more 
closely round him. The chamber had an aspect of freshness 
and tidiness that made it almost gay — until he looked at the 
object in the smoothed and rectified bed. He nodded to his 
father, idio merely gazed at him. There was no definite, 
definable change in the old man’s face, but his bearing, dven as 
he lay, was appreciably more melancholy and impotent The 
mere sight of a man so broken and so sad was humiliating to the 
humanity which Edwin shared with him. 

•‘WdOi, father,” he nodded familiarly. "Don’t feel like 
getting up, eh?” And, remembering that he was tihe head of 
die house, the source of authority and of strength, he tried to 
be dieerful, casual, and invigorating, and was disgusted by the 
futile inefficiency of the attempt He had not, like Auntie 
Hamps, devoted a lifetime to die study of the tridc. 

E^us feebly moved his hopeless head to signify a negative. 

And Edwin thought, with a lancinating pain, of what the old 
man had mumbled on the previous evening : " I shaO never go 
down them stairs again.” Perhaps the old man nevar would 
go down those stairs again I He 1^ paid no serious attention 
in tbb remark at the moment, but now it presented itsdf to him 
as a solemn and prophetic utterance, of sodi as ase remembered 
with awe for years and continue to jut up dear hi mind when 
aS minor souvenirs of the time have crumbled away. And he 
would have given much of his {arhle to be able to go bade and 
help the dd man upstaiis once more^ and do it whh a more 
kwii^ pattence. 

"Pve sent Jane^’’ said Maggie, mmidog to tile bedroom^ 
"YmM better go and finidi diessfo^^^ 

On cemntig od of dm bathioom he SmmstoA Aihert on the 
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^•Th€ tiiissis would have mo come up and see how he was,” 
said Albert. **80 Fve run in between school and chapel. 
When I told her what a doing he gave us, getting him upstairs, 
she was quite in a way, and she would have me come up. The 
kid^s better.” He was exceedingly and quite genuinely fraternal, 
not having his wife’s faculty for nourishing a feud. 

II 

The spectacular developments were rapid. In the afternoon 
Auntie Hamps, Clara, Maggie, and Edwin were grouped around 
the bed of Darius. A fire burned in the grate ; flowers were on 
the dressing-table. An extra table had been placed at the foot 
of die bed. The room was a sick-room. 

Dr. Heve had called, and had said that the patient’s desire 
not to be left alone was a symptom of gravity. He suggested a 
nurse, and when Maggie, startled, said that perhaps they could 
manage without a nurse, he inquired how. And as he tsdked he 
seemed to be more persuaded that a nurse was necessary, if only 
for ni^ht duty, and in the end he went himself to the new 
Telejflione Exchange and ordered a nurse from the Pirehill 
Infirmary Nursing Home. And the dramatic thing was that 
within two hours and a half the nurse had arrived. And in ten 
minutes after that it had been arranged that she should have 
Maggid’s bedroom and that she should take night duty, and in 
order &at she might be fresh for the night she had gone straight 
off to bed* 

Tkw Ctasa had arrived, in spite of the illness of her baby, 
and Auntie Hmnps had forced herself up Trafalgar Road, m 
spite of her rheumatism. And a lengthy confiabulation between 
tto wotoen had oocorred in the dining-room, not about the 
invahd, but about what *die’ had said, and about the etiquette 
of treati^ •her/ and about what *ahe’ looked like and 
shaped •to* and ‘she* being the professional nurse. 
With a nurse m it, eadi woman sittcerely felt dial 

dm hoto was tio Icmger itadf, dud it had become die bouse of 
the enemy. 

Darius lay supine before them, phyrioiBy and 
Abased, like a ikijm who is too weidc eyen fo tfe, 
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ashamedi tibe cooings and strokings and prayers and wtimistk 
mendacities of Auntie Hamps, and the tearful tendernesses of 
Clara. ^ 

** I’ve made my willt** he whimpered. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Auntie Hamps. “ Of course you haW ! ” 

** Did I tell you I*d made my will?” he feebly insisted 

“Yes, father,” said Clara. “ Don’t worry about your 

“Fse left th’ business to Edwin, and all th’ rest’s divided 
between you two wenches.” He was weeping gently. 

“Don’t worry about that, father,” Clara repeated. “Why 
are you thinking so much about your will ?” She tried to speak 
in a tone that was easy and matter>of*fact. But she could not. 
This was the first authentic information that any of them had 
had as to the dispositions of the will, and it was exciting. 

Then Darius began to try to sit up, and there were piotests 
j^ainst such an act. Though he sat up to take his food, the 
tone of these apprehensive remonstrances implied that to sit up 
at any other time was to endanger his life. Darius, however, 
with a weak scowl, continued to lift himself, whereupon Maggie 
aided him, and Auntie Ham{^ like lightning put a shawl round 
his shoulders. He sighed, and stretched out his hand to the 
night-table for his gold watch and chain, srhich he dangled 
towards Edwin. 

“I want ye He stopped, controlling the muscles ot 

his face. 

“ He wants you to wind it up,” said Qara, struck by her own 
insight 

“No, he doesn’t,” said Edwin. He knows it’s wound up.” 

“ I want ye ” Darius recommenced. But he was defeated 

again by his insidious foe. He wept loudly and without restraint 
for a few moments, and then suddenly ceased, and endeavoured 
to speak, and wept anew, agitating the watch in the direction of 
Bdwia 

“Take H, Edwin,” siud Mrs. Hamps. “ Perhaps he ivaiits it 
put asray,” she added, as Edwin obeyed. 

Darius shook his head furiously. “ 1 want him-*^^ Sobs 
dboked hinoL 

“ I know wind he wants,” said Auntie Humps, “He wants 
Id l^e dear Bdwia the wat^ became Edwin’s been so kind te 
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hiiii, helping him to dnss every day, and looking after him just 
like a professional nurse — don’t yon, dear ? ” 

Edwin secretly cursed her in the most horrible fashion. But 
she was right. 

“ Ye-hes,” Darius confirmed her, on a sob. 

“ He wants to show his gratitude,” said Auntie Hamps. 

“Ye-hes,” Darius repeated, and wiped his eyes. 

Edwin stood foolishly holding the watch with ite massive 
Albert chain. He was very genuinely astonished, and he was 
profoundly moved. His father’s emotion concerning him must 
have been gathering force for months and months, increasing a 
little and a little every day in those daily, intimate contacts, 
until at length gratitude had become, as it were, a spirit that 
possessed him, a monstrous demon whose wild eagerness to 
escape defeated itself. And Edwin had never guessed, for 
Darius had mastered the spirit till the moment when the spirit 
mastered him. It was out now, and Darius, delivered, breathed 
more freely. Edwin was proud, but his humiliation was greater 
than his pride. He suffered humiliation for his fiither. He 
would have preferred that Darius should never have felt gratitude, 
or, at any rate, that he should never have shown it He would 
have preferred that Darius should have accepted his help non- 
chalantly, grimly, thimklessly, as a right And if, through 
disease, the old man could not cease to be a tyrant with dignity, 
could not become human without this apj^ing ceremomal 
abasenent— b^ter that he should have exercised harshness and 
oppressimi to die very end! There was probably no {ri^eno- 
mencm of human nature that offended Edwin’s instincts more 
than an open ctmversirm. 

Mii^gie turned nervously away and busied herself with the 
grate. 

“ You muM; put item," said Auntie Hamps sweedy. “Mustn't 
he,fath«?” 

Derius nodded. 

The oittiage omnidete. Edwin removed his own watch 
^ dropped it Into the pocket his trousers, substituting for it 
the gold one. 

‘'Thens»;A(dier 1 ” exetaimed Auntie Hamps pioudly, survey 
*i>g the corset Albmt tn her 
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** Ay Darius murmured, and sank, back on the pillow with 
a sigh ot relief. 

'^Thanks, father,’’ Edwin muttered, reddening. ’’Btit there 
was no occasion.” 

’’Now you see what it is to be a good son t ” Auntie ^ampa 
observed. 

Darias murmured indistinctly. 

**What is it?” she asked, bending down. 

** I most have his,” said Darius. ” I must have a watdh here.” 

’*He wants your old one in exchange,” Clara explained 
eagerly. 

Edwin smiled, discovering a certain alleviation in this shrewd 
demand of his father’s, and he drew out the silver Geneva. 

Ill 

Shortly afterwards the nurse surprised them all by coming 
into the room. She carried a writing-case. Edwin introduced 
her to Auntie Hamps and Clara. Clara blushed and became 
mute. Auntie Hamps adopted a tone of excessive deference, 
of which the refrain was " Nurse will know best” Norse seemed 
disinclined to be professional Explaining that as she was not 
able to sleep she thought she might as well get up, she took a 
seat near the fire and addressed herself to Maggie. She was a 
tall and radiant woman about thirty. Her aristocratic soutfaem 
accent proved that she did not belong to the Five Towns, and 
to Maggie, in excuse for certain questions as to the district, she 
said that Ae had only been at Ptrehill a few weeks. Her 
dmneanour was extraordinarily cheeriul. Auntie Hamps re- 
masked aside to Clara what a good thing it was that Nurse was 
io cheerful; but in reality she considered such cheerfulness 
esainpemled in a sitk^room, and not quite nice. Tim nurse 
lilbd aboitt the posts, and smd sbe bad a letter A write imd 
would write it tibere if die could have pen and ink. Auntie 
Hamfis, telbiig her eagerly about the posts, tbou|^ Ihi^ these 
fsctfeisional nmaei certahily did make thenuMrives at home in s 
house. The num^a accent intimidated all of them. 

mamtk I mpp<m we muaui^ M mvt padMri,^ 
Sbinpi at lasty after Edwin bed b*es*ght inid jpaper. 
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Edwin, consdons of the gloiy of a gold watd) and chain, and 
conadous also of freedom from future personal service on hb 
lather, preceded Auntie Hampe and Qaia to the landing, and 
Nune horself sped them from the room, in her quality of 
mistress of the room. And when she and Maggie and Darius 
were alone together she went to the bedside and spoke, softly to 
her patient She was ao neat and bright and white and striped, 
and so perfect in every detail, that she might have been a model 
taken strught from a shop-rrindow. Her figure illuminated the 
dusk. An incredible luxury for the little boy from the Bastille ! 
But dm was one the many wonderful things he had earned. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE BANQUET 

I 

I T was with a conscience uneasy that Edwin shut the from 
door one night a month later, and issued out into Tra- 
fa^ar Road. Since the arrival of Nurse Shaw, Darius had not 
risen from his bed, and the household had come to accept him 
as bed-ridden and the nurse as a permanency. The sick-room 
was the centre of the house, and Maggie and Edwin and the 
savants lived, as it were, in a camp round about it, their days 
uncomfortably passing in suspense, in expectation ot develop- 
molts which tarried. “How is he this morning?” “Much the 
same.” “How is he this evening?” “Much the sune.” 
These phrases bad grown familiar and tedious. But for three 
days Darios had been noticeably worse, and the demeuiour of 
Nurse Shaw had altered, and she had taken less sleep and less 
emdse. Osmond Orgreave had even called in person to inquire 
after the invalid, doubtless moved by Janet to accomjdish this 
iiMBiahty, for he could not have been without news. Janet was 
oomtantly in the house, helping Maggie ; and Alida also some 
timea. Since her engagement, Alicia had been striving to prove 
riwt she appreciated the gravity of existence. 

^U, despite the change in die patient's oooditioi), evoybody 
had inserted that Edwin should go to die annual ^nno’ of the 
Society for die Prosecudon of Fdons, to vdiidh he had been 
dul^ (deetod widi flattering dispatdi. Why should be not go? 
Why should he not enjoy himself? What could he do if be 
stayed at home? Would not the dbai^ he good far him? At 
most the ahsenoe would be for a few hours, and if oould 
absent hiaas# &niti| ten hofntjnr barineM, ean^ for healthfel 
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distraction he might absent himself during five hours I Maggie 
cldereisterly at the last moment of decision, and told him 
he must go, and that if he didn’t she should be angry. When he 
asked her ‘What about her health? What about her ^ 

chaise?' she said cmtly that that had nothing to do with it 

He went The persuaders were helped by his own desire. 
And in spite of his conscience, when he was fsurly in the street 
he drew a sigh of relief, and deliberately turned his heart 
towards gaiety. It seemed inexpressibly pathetic that his father 
was lyir® behind diose just-lighted blinds above, and would 
never again breathe the open air, never again glide along those 
pavements with his arms fixed and slightly outwards. But 
Edwin was determined to listen to reason and not to be 
norbid. 

The streets were lively with the red and the blue colours of 
politics. The Liberal member for the Parliamentary borough 
of Hanbridge, which included Bursley, had died very suddenly, 
and the seat was being disputed by the previously defeat^ 
Conservative candidate and a new Labour candidate officially 
adopted by the Liberal party. The Tories had sworn not to be 
beaten agiun in tiie defence of the integrity of the Empire. And 
though they had the difficult and delicate task of persuading a 
large industrial constituency that an industrial representative 
would not further industrial interests, surd that they alone were 
actuated by unselfish love for the people, yet they had made 
etumnous progress in a very Imef period, and publicans were 
jubilant and bait sloppy. 

The aspect of the affair that did not quite please the Society 
for the Prosecution oi Fdons was that the polUng had been 
fixed for the day after its annual dinner instead of the day 
before. Powerful efforts had beoi made ' in the [woper quartor ’ 
to get the date otmveniently arranged, but without success ; after 
sU, die seat of authority was Hmrbridge and not Bundey. 
Hanfandge^ sadly fiuimg to appreciate the importance of Buisley's 
Fekmty, had suggested that the feast might be moved a a>uple 
of days. '!|^ Fdonry refused. If its dinner dashed with the 
supreme of tire campaign so much the worse fiar 
campdgat Mtneofer, the eadtemmit of the campaign would at 
uy rate gjhw seat |o the dinoec. 
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Ere he readied Duck Bank, die vivacity of die town, loosed 
after the day’s labour to an evening’s orgy id oratory and horse- 
play and beer, had communicated itself to Edwin. He ms most 
disdncdy aware of pleasure in the nght of the Tory candidate 
driving past, at a pace to overtake steam-cars, in a coam-and- 
four, with amateur postilions and an orchestra of h<»ns.\ The 
spectade, and die ^eed of it, somehow thrilled him, and W an 
instant made him want to vote Tory. A procession of illumin- 
ated carts, bearing white potters apparendy engaged in the handi- 
craft which the Labour candidate had practised in humbln days, 
also pleased him, but pleased him less. As he passed up Dude 
Bank the Labour candidate himself was raising loud enthusiastic 
cheers ftom a railway lony in Duck Square, and Edwm’s spirits 
went evoi higher, and he dbowed through the laughing, joking 
dirortg with fraternal good-humour, feeling that an election sras 
in itself a grand thing, apart ftom its result, and apart frmn the 
profit which it brought to steam-fwinters. 

In the porch of the Town Hall, a man turned from an 
eageriy-smiling group of hungry Fdons and, straightening hk 
face, asked with quiet concern, “How’s your father?” Edwin 
shook lus head. “Pretty bad,” be answered. “Is he?” 
murmured the other sadly. And Edwin suddenly saw his fiifiier 
again bdiind the blind, irrevocably fmme. 

II 

But by the time the speeches were in ptogmu he was uplifted 
hi^ once more into the joy of life. He had been welcomed by 
acquaintances and by strangers widi t deferential warmth that 
positively startled him. He realized, as never bdbre, that the 
town erteemed him as a successful man. His place ms not 
many removes from the diair. Osuwnd Orgteave ms <» Ida 
rights Albert Benbow cm his left. He had introduced an 
a np reased Albert to his friord Mr. Orgreave, recently made a 
Jusriee of die Peace. 

And down the long littered tables stretched the authork^ tmd 
dm wealth of die town->aId«men, coimdBots, members of the 
school board, gaawKaas of the poor, magpktsates, srdid tcadoHnen, 

lojprtlief with offiebdi of ‘the 
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borough ond tame members of the learned professions. Here 
was the oligarchy which, behind the appearances of democratic 
government, effectively managed, directed, and controlled the 
town. Here was the handful of people who settled between 
them whether rates should go up or down, and to whom it did 
not seriously matter whether rates went up or down, provided 
that the interests of the common people were not too sharply set 
in antagonism to their own interests. Here were the privileged, 
who did what they liked on the condition of not offending each 
other. Here the populace was honestly and cynically and 
openly regarded as a restless diild, to be humoured and to be 
flattered, but also to be ruled flrmly, to be kept in its place, to be 
ignored when advisable, and to be made to pay. 

For the feast, the court-room had been transformed into a 
banqueting hall, and the magistrates’ bench, where habitual 
criminals were created and families ruined and order maintained, 
was hidden in flowers. Osmond Orgreave was dryly facetious 
about that bmich. He exchanged comments with other 
magistrates, and they all agreed, with the same dry facetiousness, 
that most of the law was futile and some of it mischievous ; and 
they all said, * But what can you do ? ’ and by their tone in- 
dicated that you could do nothing. According to Osmond 
Orgreave’s wit, the only real use of a magistrate was to sign the 
necessary papers for persons who had lost pawn-tidcets. It 
appeared that such persons in (^stress came to Mr. Orgreave 
every day for tbit august signature. I had an old woman come 
to me thff mcfning at my oflSce,” he said. 1 asked her how it 
was tibey were always losing their pawn-tickets. I told her I 
never lost mine.** Osmond Oigreave was encircled with laughter. 
Edwin laughed heartily. It was a good joke. And even 
madiocgte jokes would convulse the room. 

Joe Cmrtmily, die renowned card, a jolly old gentleman of 
six^, Wii in the dum, and therefme jollity w assured m 
advanee* Steing to inaugurate the oratorical secticm of the nighl^ 
he tocdc w enonnous red flower from a bouquet behind hm^ 
and sddrisqt kwidi a studioiiily absent air in his buttoii*hoi^ 
mid •‘Gentleiiima, no politics, please P The ^ 

rotriicm elfte wii ime of hhi tery best He knew Ms tudim^ 
He Sdwhi e or two. For Sdsrin b idi 
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simplicity was astonished to find the audience almost all of one 
colour, frankly and joyously and optimistically Tory. There 
were not ten Liberals in the place, and there was not onjs who 
was TocaL The cream of the town, of its brains, its siKcess, 
its respectability, was assembled together, and the Liberal Wrty 
was practically unrepresented It seemed as if there was no 
libe]^ party. It seemed impossible that a Labour candidate 
could achieTe anything but complete disaster at the polls.\ It 
seemed incredible that in the past a Liberal candidate had ^er 
been returned. Edwin began, even in the privacy of his own 
heart, to be apologetic for his Liberalism. All these excellent 
fellows could not be wrong. The moral force of numbers 
intimidated him. He suspected that there was, after all, more to 
be said for Conservatism than he had hitherto allowed himself 
to suppose. 


And the Felons were so good-humoured and kindly and so 
free-handed, and, with it all, so boyish t They burst into praise 
of one another on the slenderest excuse. They ordered more 
champagne as carelessly as though champagne were ginger-beer 
(Edwin was glad that by an excess of precaution he had brought 
two pounds in his pocket — the scale of expenditure was stagger 
ing); and they nonchalantly smoked cigars that would have 
made Edwin sick. They knew all about cigars and about drinks, 
and they implied by their demeanour, though they never said, 
that a first-class drink and a first-class smoke were the *good 
tbinga’ of life, the ultimate rewards ; the references to women 
were sly. • . • Edwin was like a demure cat among a compimy of 
splendid curly dogs. 

The toasts, every one of them, called forth enthustasm. 
Ewm in die early part of the evening much good-natuie had 
babbled out when, at intervals, a slim young bacfadmr of fifty, 
armed witix a violmit mallet, had rapped authoritatively on the 
table and cried : Mr. President wishes to t$kt wine with Mr. 
Vice,’' Mr. President wishes to take wine wtdi the bactet<H^ 
on the right,*^ President wishes to take wine with the 
married Fdoni on tbe and so on tSl every sort and 
diilem and geographical riiuarion bad been thai 
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But the toasts proper aroused displays of the most afTectionate 
loving^-kindness. Each reference to a Felon was greeted with 
warm cheers, and eadi reference touched the superlative of 
laudation. Every stroke of humour was noisily approved, and 
every exhibition of tender feeling effusively endorsed And all 
the estates of the realm, and all the institutions of the realm and 
of the town, and all the services of war and peace, and all the 
official castes were handsomely and unreservedly praised, and 
their health and prosperity pledged with enthusiastic fervour. 
The organism of the Empire was pronounced to be essentially 
perfect. Nobody of importance, from the Queen’s Majesty to 
the * ministers of the Established Church and other denomina 
tions,’ was omitted from the certificate of supreme excellence 
and efficiency* And even when an alderman, proposing the 
toast of the * town and trade of Bursley,’ mentioned certain dis- 
turbing symptoms in the demeanour of the lower classes, he 
immediately added his earnest conviction that the * heart of the 
country beat true,’ and was comforted with grave applause. 

Towards the end of the toast-list one of the humorous vocal 
quartets which were designed to relieve the seriousness of the 
programme, was interrupted by the formidable sound of the 
governed proletariat beyond the walls of the Town HalL And 
Edwin’s memory, making him feel very old, leapt suddoily back 
into another generation of nude glee-singers that did not disport 
humorously and that would not have permitted themselves to be 
interrupted by the shouting of populations; and he recalled 
’ Loud Ocean’s Roar,’ and the figure of Florence Simcox flitted 
in finoot of him. The proletariat was cheering somebody. The 
cheeti died down* And in another moment the Conservative 
candidate burst into the room, and was followed by two of hit/ 
friends (the latter in evening-dress), whom he {msented to the 
President Hie ceremonious costume impressed the President 
himself^ for at this period cf ancient history Felons dined in 
frock-ooats or cutaways; it proved that ffie wearers were 
accustomed to wearing evening-dress of a nigjht that they put it 
on by rimer balrit and inadvertmice even for electioiieerii^* 
The omd^dile only desired to shake hands with a fow sup^ 
poners and to assure die President diat nothii^ but 

kept him amqr firem the dhumr. Amid fai s p i i^ m g 
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braTos and hurrahs he fled, followed by his friends, and it 
became known that one of these was a baronet , 

After this the vote of thanks to the President scarcely 
escaped being an anticlimax. And several men left, inmuding 
Albert Benbow, who had once or twice glanced at his watch. 
•‘She won't let you be out after half past ten, di, Benlipw?” 
said jocularly a neighbour. And Albert, laughing at the noke, 
nevexllieless looked awkward. And the neighbour percmved 
that he had been perhaps a trifle clumsy. Edwin, since the 
mysterious influence in the background was his own sister, bad 
to share Albert’s confusion. He too would have departed. 
But Osmond Orgreave absolutely declined to let him go, and to 
prevent him from going used the force which good wine gives. 

IV 

The company divided itself into intimate groups, leaving 
empty white spaces at the disordered tables. The attendants 
now served whisky, and more liqueurs and cofiee. Those guests 
who knew no qualm lighted fresh cigars ; a few produced beloved 
pipes; the others were content with cigarettes. Some one 
oideied a window to be opened, and then, when the fresh night 
air b^^an to disturb the curtains and scatter the fumes of the 
banquet, some one else crept aside and furtively closed it again. 

Edwin found himself with Jos Curtenty and Osmond 
Orgreave and a few others. He felt gay and enbeartened ; he 
felt that there was a great deal of pleasure to be had on earth 
with vexy little trouble. Politics had been broadied, and he 
made a mild joke about the Tory candidate. And amid the 
silence that followed it he mistily perceived that the remainder of 
the group, instead of becoming more jolly, had gtowa grave. 
For diem die political situation was serious. They did not 
trouUe to argue against the Labour candidam. All th^ reison> 
mg was based the assumption, winch nobody denied or 
qixesrioiie4 that at any cost the Labomr candidate must be 
defeated. Hie success ctf the Labour candidate was ragarded 
as a caianuty* It would jeopardise the enthe sodal order. It 
would di^femr into Aedeaesoying handsof an %u€uani^ cafuidbrn^ 
mmA M Hut WUS belt itt WmUA It 
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would CTcn mean misery for tiie rabble itself. The tones grew 
more solema And Edwin, astonished, saw that beneath the 
egotmn of their success, beneath their unconscious arrogance 
due to the habit of authority, there was a profound and genuine 
patriotism and sense of duty. And he was abashed. Neverthe- 
less, he had definitely taken sides, and out of mere self-respect he 
had gently to remind them of the fact Silence would have been 
cowardly. 

“ Then what about * trusting to the people ’ ? ” he murmured, 
smiling. 

” If trusting to the people means being under the thumb of 
the British working man, my boy,” said Osmond Oigreave, “ you 
can scratch me out, for one.” 

Edwin had never heard him speak so colloquially. 

“I’ve always found ’em pretty decent” said Edwin, but 
lamely. 

Jos Curtenty fixed him with a grim ey& 

“How many hands do you employ, Mr. Clayhanger?” 

“ Fourteen,” said Edwin. 

“ Do you?” exclaimed another voice, evidently suiprned and 
impressed. 

Jos Curtenty pulled at his cigar. “ I wish 1 could make as much 
money as you make out of fourteen hands ! ” said he. “ Wen, 
IVe got two hundred of ’em at my place. And I know ’em I 
I’ve known ’em for forty yean and more. There’s not ten of ’em 
as I’d trust to do an honest day’s work, of their own accord. . . . 
And after the row in ’So, when they’d agreed to arbitration — 
fifteen tiiousand of ’em— did they accept the award, mr didn’t 
they? Tell me that, if it isn’t troubling ye too much.” 

Ordy in the last phase did the irrepressible humorous card in 
him assert Hselfi 

Edwin mumbled inarticulatdy. His mind was less occuined 
by politics timn by the fact that b the view of aU these men he 
had already finally and d^nitely taken the place of his fathm. 
Butfiar tihe inquiries made at btemls dutbg be evening, he 
htve st^posed that Darius, lying b helpless (bscurity up 
bere at Bbaiferi^ had been erased ftmn the memory of the 
bwit',, 

A had not hitherto ^(dumbeiaii toi^satua^ 
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and appaiently damning details of the early record of the Labour 
candidate. Among other delinquencies the fellow h;|d con- 
doned the inexcusable rejection of the arbitrators’ awsjrd long 
aga And then some one said : 

“Hellot Here’s Benbow back again]” 

Albert, in overcoat and cap, beckoned to Edwin, who fprang 
up, pricked urto an exaggerated activity by his imf^tient 
conscimce. ^ 

” Xf s nothii^ particular,” said Albert at the door. ” But the 
missus has been round to your father's to-night, and it seems the 
nurse has knocked up. She thoi^t I’d perhaps better come 
alcmg and tell you, in case you hadn’t gone." 

” Knocked up, has she 7 ” said Edwin. '* Well, it’s not to be 
wondered at Nurse or no nurse, she’s got no more notion of 
looking after herself than anybody else haa I was just going. 
It’s only a little after eleven.” 

The last thing he beard on quitting the precincts of the 
banqueting chambnwas the violent sound of the mallet Its 
wielder seemed to have developed a slight affection for the 
senseless block of wood 



CHAPTER XVI 


AFTER THE BANQUET 

I 

“■'^ES, yes," stud Edwin, impatiently, in reply to some 
X anxious remark of Maggie’s, “ 1 shall be all right with 
him. Don’t you worry till morning.” 

They stood at the door of the sick-room, Edwin in an attitude 
almost suggesting that he was pushing her out 

He had hurried home from the festival, and found the 
doctor just leaving and the house in a commotion. Dr. Heve 
said mildly that he was glad Edwin had come, and he hinted 
that some general calming influence was needed. Nurse Shaw 
had developed one of the sudden abscesses in the ear which 
troubled her from time to time. This radiant and apparently 
strong creature suffered from an affection of the ear. Once her 
left ear had kept her in bed for six weeks, and she had 
arisen widt the ^m pierced. Since which episode there had 
always been the danger, when the evil recurred, of the region of 
the brain being contaminated through the tiny orifice in the 
drum. Hmice, even if the acute p^ whidr she endured had 
not forced her to abandon other people’s maladies (at the care 
of her own, the sense of her r^ peril would have dmie so. 
This ttuuMetfol, tireless woman, idrom no sadness nor abomina^ 
tion of her habitual environment could depress or daunt, lived 
andm* a and was sometimes laid low, like a chUd. 

She rested now in Maggie’s room, with a poultUxs for a pillow. 
A few hours previously no one in the house had guessed that 
she had any weaimess vhatever. Her collapse gave to Mt^ggfe 
*0 eaodlesft eppmtunity, such as Ma®ie toved, to prove that 
^ vai to a ntuadon. Maggie would not pennit Mt| 
.at 
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Hamps to be sent for. Nor would she permit Mrs. Nixon to 
remain up. She was excited and very fatigued, and sl^e meant 
to manage the nij^t with the sole aid of Jane. It Was even 
part (rf hmr plan that Edwin should go to bed as usuu — poor 
Edwin, with all the anxieties of business upon his faeM I But 
rile had not aDowed for Edwm’s conscience, nor foresem what 
the doctor would say to him privately. Edwin had leanx from 
die doctor~-a fact which the women had not revealed to him 
— ^that his father during the day had shown symptoms of 
' Qieyne-Stokes breathing,’ the final and the worst phenomenon 
of his disease; a phenomenon, too, interestingly rare. The 
doctor had done all that could be done by injections, and there 
was absolutely nothing else for anybody to do except watdL 

“ I shall come in in the night,” Maggie whispm^ 

Behind them the patient vaguely stirred and groaned in his 
recess. 

*' ¥00*11 do no such diing,” said Edwin shortly. "Get all 
the sleep you can.” 

"But Norse has to have a fresh poultice every two hours,” 
Maggie protested. 

"Now, look here I” Edwin was cross. "Do show a little 
soise. Get — all — ^the — sleep — ^you— can. We shril be having 
you in next, and then there’U a nice kettle of fish. I won’t 
have you coming in here. I shaU be perfidy all t^[it Now t ” 
He gave a gesture that she should go at once. 

“You w<m’t be fit for the shop to-morrow.” 

"Danm the riropl” 

"Well, you know vdrere everything is.” She was rerigned. 
" If yon want to make some tea ” 

" AU right, aU r 4 ;ht 1 ” He forced himsdlf to smile. 

She departed, and he shut the dow. 

"Coofoonded nuisance women are!” he thought, half in- 
dh^fBody, as he turned towards the bed. But it was Ms con- 
■ckstoe diat wa a oonfounded nuiaanoe. Be ought never to 
have a&iwed Idnsdf to be persuaded to to the banquet 
When lus oonsdenoe annoyed him, it was nsoadf Mag^ 
icdbt tibo 
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II 


Darius was extremely ill Every part of hb physical 
organbm was deranged and wearied out. Hb features com- 
bined the expression of intense fatigue with the sinbter liveliness 
of an acute tragic apprehension. Hb foiling faculties were kept 
horribly alert by the fear of what was going to happen to him 
next So much that was appalling had already happened to him t 
He wanted repose; he wanted surcease; he wanted nothing- 
ness. He was too tired to move, but he was also too tired to 
lie still And thus he writhed faintly on the bed; hb body 
seemed to have that v^ue appearance of general movement 
which a multitude of insects will give to a piece of decaying 
matter. Hb skin was sick, and hb hair, and hb pale lips. The 
bed could not be kept tidy for five minutes. 

**He*s bad, no mistsfoel” thought Edwin, as he met hb 
father^s anxious and intimidated gaze. He had never seen any- 
one «> in He knew now what disease could da 

** Where’s Nurse?” the old man murmured, with excessive 
fed}lenes8, lus voice captiously rising to a shrill complaint. 

•’She’s not well She’s lying down. I’m going to sit with 
you to-nig^t Have a drink?” As Edwin said these words in 
hb ordinary voice, it seemed to him that in comparison with 
hb father he was a god of miraculous proud strength and 
domination. 

Darius nodded. 

••Hecfo a Tartar 1” Darius muttered. •• But heris just I Her 
win have her own way I ” He often spoke thus of the nurse, 
giving pecqple to understand that during the long nights, when 
he wasl^ uttmly bdpless to the harsh mercy of the nuisei he 
had to accept many faumiliatkms. He seemed to fear and love 
her as a dpg its master. Edwin, using hb imaginatimi to realize 
the absototatiess of dm power the nurse had over Dsriim 
durieg ten botnii m tsnaj tinsntyfbur, was almost fiSghtcned 
by it •‘By JoveP he thoui^t, “I wouldn’t be in hb place 
with ' any woman on eardr f •• The old man *ii Hpc closi^ 
clumi% me fwmA die iavalid’i wp that Edwin 
offcmd. then Im sank 
cah&K 
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Edwin smoathed the clothes^ stared at him a long time, 
and finally sat down in the arm-chair by the fire* wound 
up his watch* It was not yet midnight He took off his boots 
and put on the slippers which now Darius had not worn for 
oyer a week and would not wear again. He yawned heavily. 
The yawn surprised him. He perceived that his hea^ was 
throbbing and his mouth dry, and that the meats and liquors 
ot the banquet, having ceased to stimulate, were incommoding 
him. His mind and body were in reaction. He reflected 
cynically upon the facile self-satisfactions of those successful 
men in whose company he had been. The whole dinner grew 
unreal Nothing was real except imprisonment on a bed night 
and day, day and night for weeks. Every one could have change 
and rest save his father. For his father there was no relief, hot a 
moment’s. He was always there, in the same recess, prone, in 
subjection, helpless, hopeless, and suflering. Politics { What 
were they? 


Ill 

He closed his eyes, because it occurred to him that to do 
so would be agreeable. And he was awakened from a dose by 
a formidable stir on the bed. Darius’s breathing was quick and 
shallow, and growing more so. He lifted his head from the 
pillow in order to breathe, and leaned on one elbow. Edwin 
sprang up and went to him. 

** Clara 1 Clara! Don’t leave me!” the old man cried in 
tones of agonised apprehension. 

** It’s all ri^t ; I’m here,” said Edwin reassuringly. And he 
took the sick man’s hot, crackling hand and held it 

Gradually the tmathing went slower and deeper, and at 
kngth Darius sij^ed vmy deeply as at a danger past, and relaxed 
his limbs, and Edwin let go his hand But he had not been 
at ease num than a few seconds when the trouble reoominencedi 
and he was Sitting again, and with appreciably more difiSculty, 
to get air down into his lungs. It entered in quantities 
smaller and stnallar, until it seemed scarcely to tmek fads throat 
before it was tuqpdled agsrin. The respirattoni were as rapid ^ 
die ticking of a watch. Desfrite bis feebleness Datiui wrecadied 
his limbi into eoitter^^ and gripped fieieribr Bdwteb biiMbt 
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” Clam I Clara I ” he aried once more. 

** Irt all right You're all right There's nothing to be afraid 
o(" said Edwin, soothing him. 

And that paroxysm also passed, and the old man moaned 
in the melancholy satisfaction of deep breaths. But the 
mysterious disturbing force would not leave him in peace. In 
another moment yet a fresh struggle was commencing. And 
each was worse than the last. And it was always Clara to whom 
he turned for succour. Not Maggie, who had spent nearly 
forty years in his service, and never spoke ill-naturedly of him ; 
but Clara, who was officious rather than helpful, who wept for 
him in his presence, and said harsh things behind his back, 
and who had never forgiven him since the refusal of the loan to 
Albert 

After he had passed through a dozen crises of respiration Edwin 
said to himself that the next one could not be worse. But it 
was worse. Darius breathed like a blown dog that has fallen. 
He snatdied furiously at breath like a tiger snatching at meat 
He accomplished exertions that would have exhausted an 
athlete, and when he had saved his life in the very instant of 
its loss, calling on Clara as on God, he would look at Edwin 
for confirmation of his hope that he had escaped again. The 
paroxysms continued, still growing more critical Edwin was 
aghast at his own helplessness. He could do absolutely nau^t 
It was even useless to hold the hand or to speak sympathy and 
reassurance. Darius at the keenest momtat of battle was too 
occupied with bis enemy to hear or feel the presence of a fellow- 
creature. He was solitary with his unseen enemy, and if the 
room had beoa fuU of ministering angels he would still have 
been alone and unsuccoured. He might have been sealed up 
in a cell with Ins enemy who, incredibly cruel, withheld firom 
him his breath ; and Edwin outside the cell trying foolishly to 
get in. He aai^ (m little; he would have been content with 
very little ; but it was refused him until despair had reached die 
bigheatagwy. 

IV 

didng, I do bdievet” thought Edwin, and the wicmder 
^ ttus Mchsihal adventofe tMf tretnors down Wa Be 
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Cteed the pcobaUlitf that at the next boat hit fiither wootd be 
worsted. Should te fetdi Maggie and then go for the doctor? 
Here had told him that it would be *i»etty bad,’ and that 
nothing on earth ooold be dtme. No I He would nol^ fetdt 
Ma^e, and he would not go for the doctor. DVliat user He 
would see die thing through. In the solemnity of theln^t 
he was g^d diat an experience tremendous and supreme had 
been voudisafed to him. He knew now what the to live 
was. He saw life naked, stripped of everytiiing unessendaL 
He saw life and death together. What caused his lip to curl 
when the thought of the Felons' dinner fiadied through his 
mind was the damned complacency of the Felons. Did any 
of them ever surmise that they had never come witihin ten miles 
of life itself, diat they were attaching importance to the most 
iiitite trifles? Let them see a human animal in a crisis of 
Cheyne-St(dces breathing, and they would know somethii^ about 
reality! ... So this was Cheynes^tokes breathing, that rare 
and awful afflictkm i What was it ? What caused it ? What con- 
trolled its frequency? No answer! Not only could he do 
naught, he knew naught I He was equally useless and ignorant 
before the affiighting mystery. 

Darias no longer sat up and twisted himself in the i^iony 
of the struggles. He lay flat, resigned but still obstinate, fighting 
with the cmly muscles tiiat could fig^t now, those of Ms chest 
and tiuoat The enemy had got him down, but be would not 
snrrender. lliiie after time he won a l»ief armistice in the 
ruthless ateercatkm, and breathed deep and long, ami sq^hed as 
it he would dose, and then his enemy was at him again, and 
Darius, aroused afiesh to the srune" tencar, summoned Oara in 
the mctnanity ot his anguish. 

Edwin moved away, and surveyed the bed 6om afor; The 
idd mmi was perfectly oblmow of him. He looked at hit 
watdi, and timed tiie crises. They rec ur red fehty tegidarly 
ahootevsiy hundred seconds. 'Iliirty-w times an boor Danas, 
growing fedWn^ foiq^ utuuded and witiioiti: hope of aid an 
meatf growing aiiooger, and would aM ykid. He dn^ged 
to destii tltirly4u» tirnes every honr, and diirtyriis timet 
wana^ to aoraat^ hedt fiom the edge Of the dMMRt. 
iloiM^^'hii vota% ' that Clar a dl^eidd'tiot.dMert bfet* 
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made a ahri^ whidi seemed loud enough to wake the street 
Edwin listened for any noise in the house, but heard nothing. 

V 

A curious instinct drove him out of tiie room for a 
on to the landing. He shut the door on the human animni 
in its lonely struggle. The gas was burning on the landing and 
also in the hall, for this was not a night on which to extinguish 
lights. The dock below ticked quietly, and then struck three. 
He had passed more than three hours with his father. The 
time had gone quickly. He crept to Maggie’s door. No sound ! 
Uttar silence I He crept upstairs to the second stony. No 
sound there 1 Coming down again to the first floor he noticed 
that the door of his own bedroom was open. He crept in there, 
and started violently to see a dim form on the bed. It was 
Maggie, dressed, but last asleep under a rug. He left her. The 
whole wm-ld was asleep, and he was awake with his fiither. 

“What an awful shame!” he thought savagely. “Why 
couldn’t we have let him grow his mushrooms if he wanted to? 
What harm would it have done us ? Supposing it had been a 
nuisance, supposing be tried to kiss Jane, supposing he had 
hurt himself, what then ? Why couldn’t we let him do what he 
wanted?" 

And he passionately resented his own harshness and fliat 
of Mag{^ as he mi|^t have resented the crudty some national 
injustice. 

He listened. Nothing but the ticking tA the dock disturbed 
the cahn of tiM night Could his fiitirer have exjnred in one 
of those fiaottic bouts with his enemy? Brusquely, witii fidse 
valianoe, he tfrentered the chamber, and saw again the white 
square iA the l^d and the expanse of carpet and the talfies 
littered witii nundi^ i^iparatus, and saw the bed azul his fiithec 
<Ki it, in a new and unsurpassable despair, but stffi 

unbeMei^ rnder the thin gas^ame. The crins eas^ as he 
went ha. . He {fldced up the arm-diair and oaitied it to the 
l>edside ftid sM down fhcing hb fatiier, and once more todc his 
^et*h pdtiM^ hand. 

“AH dlJhtl" be murmured, and never beflore had beepdkea 
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with siidi tenderness. ** All right ! I’m here. I’m not leaving 
you.” 

The victim grew quieter. 

it Edwin?” he whispered* scarcely articulate, dut of a 
bottomless depth of weakness. \ 

“Yes,” said Edwin cheerfully; “you’re a bit better now, 
aren’t you?” ' 

Aye \ ” sighed Darius in hope. 

And almost immediately the rumour of struggle recommenced, 
and in a minute the crisis was at its fiercest 

Edwin became hardened to the spectacle. He reasoned 
with himself about suffering. After all, what was its importance ? 
Up to a point it could be borne, and when it could not be 
borne it ceased to be suffering. The characteristic grimn^ of 
those latitudes showed itself in him. There was nothing to be 
done. They who were destined to suffer had to suffer, must 
suffer ; and no more could be said. The fight must come to 
an end sooner or later. Fortitude alone could meet the situation. 
Nevertheless, the night seemed eternal, and at intervals fortitude 
lacked. 

“By Jove I” he would mutter aloud, under the old man’s 
cmstant appeals to Clara, “I shan’t be sorry when this is 
over.” 

Then he would interest himself in the periodicity of the 
attacks, timing them by his watch with care. Then he would 
smooth the bed. Once he looked at the fire. It was out He 
had forgotten it He immediately began to feel chilly, and 
then be put on his father’s patched dressing-gown and went to 
the window, and, drawing aside the blind, glanced forth. All 
was black and utterly silent He thought mth disdain of 
Maggie and die others uoconsctous in deep. He returned to 
the 


VI 

He was starded, at a side glance, by scanething peculiar in 
liie iqppearanoe of the window. It was die fiiat messer^ of 
die dawn. Yes, a faint greyness, veiy dowly workfaig in secret 
agaimt die power of the gaslight: fSmHt 
ly iinperci^dhle detp^ ofmigth. 
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**Some of them will be getting up soon, now,'* he said to 
himself. The hour was between four and half-past He looked 
forward to release. Maggie was sure to come and release him 
shortly. And even ms he held the sick man’s arm, comforting 
him, he yawned. 

But no one came. Five o’clock, half-past five! The first 
car rumbled down. And still the victim, unbroken, went through 
his agony every two minutes or oftener, with the most frightful 
regularity. 

He extinguished the gas, and lo 1 there was enough daylight 
to see clearly. He pulled up the blind. The night had gone. 
He had been through the night. The entire surface of his 
head was tingling. Now he would look at the martyrdom of 
the victim as at a natural curiosity, having no capacity left 
for feeling. And now his sympathy would gush forth anew, and 
he would cover with attentions his father, who, fiercely preoccupied 
with the business of obtaining breath, gave no he^ to them. 
And now he would stand impressed, staggered, by the magnifi- 
cence of the struggle. 

Tlie suspense from six to seven was the longest. When 
would somebody come? Had the entire household taken 
laudanum? He would go and rouse Maggie. No, he would 
not He was too proud. 

At a quarter-past seven the knob of the door clicked softly. 
He could scarcely believe his ears. Maggie entered. Darius 
was earner between two crises. 

"Wellt” said she tranquilly, “how is he?” She was tying 
her aproiL 

“ Pretty bad,” Edwin answered, with affected nonchalance. 

Nurse is m bit better. I’ve given her three fresh poultices 
since midnight You’d better go now, hadn’t you ?” 

“All right I’ve let the fire out” 

“I’ll tdl Jane to light it She’s just making some tea 
for you.” 

He went He did not need twice telling. As he went, 
carelessly tibmwing off the dressing gown and picking up his 
hoots, Darius b^n to pant afresh, to nerve himself instinciivdf 
affedi fesr mnotimr i^ggle. Edwin, strong and healthy, having 
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wflakened b]r diseaoe, having fought a coufde of bandied teirific 
and excruciating encounters, eadi a supreme battle, m the course 
of a single night, was still drawing uptm the appareqtl]^ inex- 
iumstible reserves of his volition. 

"I couldn’t have stood that much longer,” said EdW out 
OB the htncUof. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE CHAIN BROKEN 
I 

S HORTLY after eig^t o'clock Edwin was walking down 
Trafalgar Road on his way to the shop. He had bathed, 
and draidE some tea, and under the stimulation he fdt dm 
foctitious vitracity of excessive fatigue. Ram had Men quietly 
and perseverin^y during the night, and though Ute weather was 
now fine the streets were thick with black mire. Paintresses 
with thdr neat gloves and their dinner-baskets and their thin 
shoes were trudging to work, and young clerks and diop-assistanti 
and the tipper dasses of labour generally. Everybody was in a 
hurry, liie bnmbler mass had loi% ago. Minns had 
been in the earth for hours. Latm, and more Idsurdy, the 
magnates would pass by. 

There were carrit^ about An el^nt wagonette, streaming 
witii red favours, dashed down the road behind two horses. Its 
aofgo was a handful clay-soiled artisans, gledul in the naive 
pride ttf dxdr ntuation, wearing red and riioutii^ red, and 
hunahit^t for the Conservative candidate. 

" Asses 1" murmured Edwin, trifii acrid and savage disdam. 
“Do you think he’d drive you anywhere to-morrow?" He 
walked OB a fitde, and broke forth again, all to himsdtf; "Of 
course Wt ddt% it soldy in your interest, isn’t he? Why 
doesn’t he ^ stnae of thm paintresses oat of the mud and 
gwe them a drive?* 

Heeadtfoafod an umeaioniiigt^ the men who M 
so impieiaed Ida at the banquet He did not tiy to fold 
•nveatedaireigiuiseoli. He accused them stoutly of w^ 

tdadoa^ of eoimidioe, of bQ&y^ 

' m , ' ‘ ; 
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sins. He had oo wish to hear their defence. He condemned 
them, and as it were ordered them to be taken away and executed 
He had a profound conviction that aiigument was futile, tod that 
nothing would serve but a pitched battle, in which each mghting 
man should go to the poll and put a cross against a pame in 
grim silence. Argue with these gross self-satisfied fellow^ about 
the turpitude of the artisans ! Why, there was scarcely bne of 
them whose grandfather had not been an artisan I Curse their 
patriotism ) Then he would begin bits of argument to himself, 
and stop them, too impatient to continue. . . . The shilling 
cigars of those feasters disgusted him. ... In such wise his mind 
ran. And he was not much kinder to the artisan. If scorn 
could have annihilated, there would have been no proletariat left 
in the division. . . . Men ? Sheep rather ! Letting themselves 
be driven up and down like that, and believing all the yams 
that were spun to them ! Gaping idiots, they would swallow 
any mortal thing ! There was simply naught that they were not 
stupid enough to swallow with a glass of beer. It would servti 
them right if*— However, that could not happen. Idiocy bad 
limits. At least he presumed it bad. 

Early as it was, the number of carriages was already con- 
siderable. But he did not see one with the blue of the Labour 
candidate. Blue rosettes there were, but the red rosettes bore 
them down easily. Even dogs bad been adorned with red 
rosettes, and nice dean infants 1 And on all the hoardings were 
enormous red posters exhorting the shrewd common-sense potter 
not to be misled by paid agitators, but to plump for his true 
firiend, for the man who was anxious Jo devote bis entire career 
and goods to the welfare of the potter and the intc^ty of the 
EmpiiOi 

II 

** If you can give me three days off, sir,’’ said B% James, in 
Urn majestic humility of his apron, ** I shall take it kindly*" 

Edwin bad gone into the composing room with the oqpT for 
a dmny power, cmiststiiig of four red words to itiform the public 
diat the true firsend of the public was ’rcmping in.’ A hundred 
{Kwteie wme required iwthiit an hour# Be had nearly refused 
dm oidef, in hte Isveiisli fiwigue and Us disfuiil^ M 
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remiiiuxt of sagftdty had asserted itself in him and saved him 
from this fatuity. 

** Why ? ” he asked roughly. « What's up now, James ? ” 

** My old comrade Abraham Harracles is dead, sir, at Glasgow, 
and Fm wishful for to attend the interment, far as it is. He 
was living with his daughter, and she's written to me. If you 
could make it convenient to spare me ” 

** Of course, of course 1 ” Edwin interrupted him hastily. In 
his present mood, it revolted him that a man of between fifty 
and sixty should be humbly asking as a favour to be allowed to 
fulfil a pious dutyi 

“I’m very much obliged to you, sir,” said Big James simply, 
quite unaware that captious Edwin found his gratitude excessive 
and servile. “ I’m the last now, sir, of the old glee-party,” he 
added. 

“RcaUyt” 

Big James nodded, and said quietly, “And how’s the old 
gentleman, sir?” 

Edwin shook his head. 

“ I’m soriy, sir," said Big James. 

“I’ve been up with him all night,” Edwin told him. 

“I wonder if you’d mind dropping me a line to Glasgow, 
sir, if anything happens. I can give you the address. If it 
isn't-——” 

“ Certainly, if you like." He tried to be nonchalant. “ When 
arc you going?” 

“I did think of getting to Crewe before noon, sir. As soon 

as I've seal to thi s > " He cocked his eye at tiie copy for the 

poster. 

“Oh, you needn’t bother about that," said Edwin carelessly. 
“ Go iK>w if you want ta" 

** IVe got time, sir. Mr. Curtenty’s coming for me at nine 
o'clock to drive me to th’ polling-booth." 

This was the first time that Edwin had ever heard Big James 
talk his private politics. The feet was tiiat Big James was no 
more anriout t han Jem Curtenty and Osmond Orgreave to put 
lumself utidcsr the mm heel his fellow working-maxL 

And vd^s jidpur cokmi^ James?” His smile was ludf a 

sneer 
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^'If you*!! pardon me saying so^ siti Vm for Most 
Gracious/' Big James answered with grave dignity. I 

Three journeymen, pretending to be busy, were Ustening 
with all ears from the other side of a case. \ 

**Ohl** exclaimed Edwin, dashed ** Well, thafs aU ^htl” 

He walked straight oat, put on his hat, and went \o the 
Bleakridge poUing^tation and voted Labour defiantly, as though 
with a personal grievance against the poUing*clerk. He had a 
vote, not as lessee of the business premises, but as his father's 
lodger. He despised Labour ; he did not care what happened 
to Labour. In voting for Labour, he seemed to have the same 
satisfaction as if from pique he had voted against it because its 
stupidity had incensed hioL 

Then, instead of returning him to the shop, his legs took him 
home and upstairs, and he lay down in his own room. 

HI 

He was awakened by the presence of some one at his bedside, 
and the whole of his body protested against the disturbancse. 

** I couldn’t make you hear with knocking,** said Dr. Heve, 
**ao I came into the room.” 

** Hello, doctor, is that you?” Edwin sat up^ daaed, and 
with a sensation of large waves passing in slow succession duougb 
bis head. ** 1 must have dropped asleep.** 

** I hear you had a pretty bad night with him,** the doctor 
remarked. 

** Yes. lt*t a mystery to me howlie could keep it up.” 

^ I was afraid you would. Well, he*s quieter now. In fact, 
he*s unconsctous.** 

^ Unconsdotts, is he?** 

** Yonll have no more toouUe with the old gentleman,” said 
dm doctor. He waa loolung at the window, as thois^ at some 
trf great interest to be seen thence. SBs lone was gcnfie 
and unaffected For die twentieth time Edwin privately admitted 
that in spite of ihe weak, vacuous ssnde irtiksb shemed to delight 
everybody eactfl idinsct^ there was a symfMahieSfo in tto 
biaitd In oomniott moments he was ememon, ^ 

' the nM asesasnt when a men whh ssmIi a^smile oei^ .to be at 
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bit wwt4 « eerUin toft dignity would curiotnly dittinguish hit 
bearing. 

“ Urn ! ” Edwin muttered, also looking at the window. And 
then, after a pause, he asked : “ Will it last long ? ” 

“I don’t know," said the doctor. “The fact is, this is the 
firrt case Cheyne^tokes breathing I’ve ever had. It may 
last tor days.” 

“ How’s the nurse?” Edwin de manilfA. 

They talked about the nurse, and then Dr. Heve said rHar, 
his brother the Vicar and he having met in the street, they had 
come in together, as Ute Vicar was anxious to have news of 
his old acquaintance’s condition. It appeared that the Vicar 
was talking to Ma^e and Janet in the drawing-room. 

“ Wdl,” said Edwin, “ I shan’t come down. Tell him I’m 
only piesmitable enough for doctors.” 

With a hunt smile and a nod, the doctor departed. As soon 
as he had gone, Edwin jumped off the bed and looked at his 
watch, wfaidi showed two o’clock. No doubt <hnner was ov«r. 
No doubt Mt^e had decided that it would be best to leave 
him alone to sleep. But that day neither he nm anybody in 
the household had the sense of time, the continuous consdous- 
ness what die hour was. The whole systematised convention 
of exbtenoe was derailed, and all values transmuted. Edwin 
was aware of no feeling whatever except an mtmisity of curiosity 
to see i^[atn in tranquillity the beii% with whom he had passed 
the n^^ Poshing his hand through hh hair, he hurried into 
the stdc-mom. It was all tidy and fresh, as though nothing had 
ever luqtpened in it Mrs. Nixon, shrivelled and deaf, sat in 
the arm-diair, watchix^^ No responsibility now attached to die 
rig^ and so- it oouH be Idt to the ag^ and almost useless 
domestic. Sw gave a gesture which m^t have meairi anydiing 
—despidii . authority, pride, grid. 

Edwhi alood by the bedade and gased. Darius lay no his 
iri^ eyai halfopen, modonlesi^ unseemg, tmhearing, and 
lie breathed hlih% widi the reguluity of an infant The 
««e and he had emmged from it vhh the rig^t 

to bieadie, His hair bad been brushed, and Ins beard conb^ 
It was uttcuu^, dua tidiness this calm, due paaaiviiy, 

memoiy ddw sight fn» i^tBlaaik SuNlf thu iid 
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man must spring up frantically in a moment, to beat off his 
enemy! Surely his agonhed cry for Clara must be^ riling 
through the room ! But nothing of him stirred. Air dune and 
went through diose parted and relaxed lips with the perfect 
efficiency of a healthy natural function. And yet he was not 
asleep. His obstinate and tremendous spirit was now wimdrawn 
somewhere, into some fastness more recondite than sle^ ; not 
far off, not detached, not dethroned ; but undiscoverably mdden, 
and beyond any summons. Edwin gazed and gazed, until his 
heart could hold no more of the emotion which this mysteriously 
impressive spectacle, at once majestic and poignant, distilled into 
it Then he silently left the old woman sitting dully by the 
spirit concealed in its ruined home. 

rv 

In the evening he was resting on the sofe in the drawing- 
room. Auntie Hamps was near him, at work on some 
embroidery. In order that her dear Edwin might doze a little 
if be coul4 refrained from speech ; from time to time she 
stopped her needle and looked reflectively at the morsel of Are, 
or at the gas. She had been in the house since before tea. 
Clara also had passed most of the day there, with a few intervals 
at her own home ; but now Clara was gone^ and Janet too bad 
gone. Darius was tiring them all out, in his mild and senseless 
repose. He remained absolutely still, and the enigma which be 
so indifferently offered to them might apparently continue for 
ever ; at any rate the doctor’s statement thiu be might keep as 
he was for days and days, beyond hdp^ hung over the entire 
household, discouraging and oppressive. The energy of even 
Auntie Hamps was baffled. Only Alida, who had come in, as 
she said, to take Janet’s place, insisted on bemg occupied. 
This was one the nigfau dedicated by family arrangement to 
her betrothed, but Alicia had found pleasure in sacrifldiq; herself, 
wad him, to her very busy sense of duty, 
i Suddeitiy tiie drawing-room domr was pmfoed bpen, without 
>a soim4 and AHcfe, in all the bursting duirm bar yuutiifofo^ 
and the deiktous of her seff-impoftancei, stood in 

tionswaf^ Wm made no rnmmi ^ km iocAied el Sdwio 
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irith m peculiar ominous and excited glance, and Edwin rose 
quickly and left the room. Auntie Hamps had noticed nothing. 

** Maggie wants you upstairs,” said Alicia to Edwin. 

He made no answer. He did not ask where Maggie was. 
They went upstairs together. But at the door of the sick>room 
Alicia hung l^ck, intimidated, and Edwin entered and shut the 
door on that beautiful image of proud, throbbing life. 

Ma^e, standing by the bed under the gas which blazed at 
full, turned to him as he approached. 

** Just come and look at him,” she said quietly. 

Darius lay in exactly the same position; except that his 
mouth was open a little wider, he presented exactly the same 
appearance as in the afternoon. His weary features, pitiful and 
yet grim, had exactly the same expression. But there was no 
sign of breathing. Edwin bent and listened. 

“ Oh I He*s dead I ” he murmured. 

Maggie nodded, her eyes glittering as though set with 
diamonds. ** 1 think so,” she said. 

“ When was it ? ” 

“Scarcely a minute ago. I was sitting there, by the fire, and 
I thought I noticed something ” 

“ What did you notice ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know ... I must go and tell nurse.” 

She went, wiping her eyes. 

Edwin, now alone, looked again at the residue of his father. 
The spirit, after hiding within so long, had departed and left no 
trace. It had done with that form and was away. The vast 
and forlorn adventure of the little boy from the Bastille was over. 
Edwin did not know that the little boy from the Bastille was 
dead He only knew that his father was dead. It seemed in- 
tolerably tragic that the enfeebled wreck should have had to 
bear so end yet intolerably tragic also that death should 
have relieved Hn * But Edwin’s distress was shot through aoA 
enlightened by lus solemn satisfaction at the fact that destiny 
had allotted lo him, Edwin, an experience of such profound and 
overwhehning grandmir* His father was, and lo I he was not 
That was sQ, hot it was ine&ble. 

MimW -vsl si rn e d tn the room, followed by Nurse Shaw, imose 

Bdyrm began m 
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anticipate all the tedious fonnaUties, as to whidi he would have 
to inform himself of registration and interment ... 


V 

Ten o’clock. The news was abroad in the house. Alhaa 
had gone to spread it Maggie had startled CTerybodf by 
deciding to go down and tell Clara bersdf, titot^ Albm was 
bound to call The nurse had hud out the corpse Auntie 
Hamps and Edwin were again in the drasring-room together; 
the agdng lady was making up her mind to ga Edwin, in 
search of an occupation, prepared to write letters to one or two 
distant relatives of his mother. Then he remembered his 
promise to Big James, and decided to write that letter first 

“ What a mercy he passed away peacefully 1 ” Auntie Hamps 
exclaimed, not for the first time. 

Edwin, at a rickety fancy desk, began to write: '*Dear 

James, my father passed peat^uUy away at ” Then, with 

an alnupt movement, be tore the sheet in two and threw it b 
tite fite^ and began again : “ Dear James, my father died quietly 
at ei^t o’dod: to-night” 

Soon afterwards, when Mrs. Hamps had departed widt her 
genuine but too spectacular grief, Edwin heard an immense 
commotion coming down the road from Hanbridge: cheers, 
shouts, squeals, penny whistles, and trumpets. He opened the 
gate. 

"Who’s in?” he asked a stout, shabby roan, who waa gestic- 
ulating in glee witii a little Tocy on ^ edge of the crowd. 

"Wbodojww think, mister?” r^ed the man dnmkenl^. 

“Wind majority?” 

“Fom hundred and thirty-nine.” 

'Ilae hitttgiity the empke waa assured, and tibepddi^tator 
had reorived a prc^ter rebuff 

“Mkerable khtria!” Edwin murmured, widi the nmat extra- 
onhnary videoee of so<»n, as he te«nter^ the house, trod the 
hhie of triumph teoeded. He waa very miKh faq^^wd. He 
had firmer ex p ecte d his own aide to win, ihoiqdi tie was w- 
ameftad to • coniid eiri bie reducdon of the dd aaajoittiy. Hit 

'Hug dSturlddi. 
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It was io his resentment, in the hard setting of his teeth as 
he confirmed himself b the rightness of his own opinions, that 
he first began to realize an bdividual freedom. *' I don’t care 
if we’re beaten fort)^ times,” his thoughts ran, “I’ll be a more 
out>aod-out Radical than erer 1 I don’t care, and I don’t care 1 ” 
And be felt sturdily bat he was free. The cham was at last 
broken that had bound together those two beings so dissimilar, 
antagonisric, and iU-matched— Edwb Clayhanget and his father. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BIRTHDAY VISIT 
I 

I T wu Aontie Hamps’s birthday. 

“She muft be quite fifty-nine," said Maggie. 

“Oh, stuff!" Edwin contradicted her curtly. “She can't 
be anytlung like as much as that” 

Having by this positive and sharp statement disposed d the 
question d BCts. Hamps’s s^e, he bent agam with eagerness to 
his new^apm. The “ Manchester Examiner ” no longer existing 
as a Radical organ, be read the “Manchester Guardian;,'’ of 
which that morning's issue contained a long and vivid obituary 
of Charles Stewart PanaelL 

Brother and sister were at breakfast Edwin had dianged 
the diaracter of this meal. He went fasting to business at eight 
o’clock, cqtened oonespondence, and gave orders to the wonder- 
ful Stifford, a person now of real importance in the firm, and at 
nine o’clock Anr by car back to tte house to eat baccm and 
eggs and marmalade kisurely, like a gentleman. It was known 
that between nine and ten he could not be seen at the shop. 

“ W<dl," Maggie ctmtinued, with her mild persistence, “Aunt 
Spenser told m e"- --* 

** Who% Aimt Spenser, in God's name?* 

"You kii(Hr-~inotbei'8 and auntie’s cousin— dte fet old 
Aingl" 

"(%! He recalled one of die unfamiliar figures 

that bad b^ mtg his fatibert coffia 

"She }4d me auntie was either fifty-five «r fifty-^ M 
father’s ftiaenL dmd Ika/i nekrly three and a half years ago, 

So ehe mtuttMh— * 
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** Two and a half, you mean.” Edwin interrupted with a iort 
of savageness. , / 

** No, I don’t It’s nearly three years since Mrs, Nixon died,” 

Edwin was startled to realize the passage of timeA But he 
said nothing. Partly he wanted to read in peace, and Mrtly he 
did not want to admit his mistake. Bit by bit he was assuming 
the historic privileges of the English master of the houM. He 
had the illusion that if only he could maintain a silence suih 
ciently ai^ust his error of fact and of manner would cease to 
be an error. 

** Yes ; she must be fifty-nine,” Maggie resumed placidly. 

**l don’t care if she’s a hundred and fifty-nine!” snapped 
Edwin. ** Any more coffee ? Hot, that is.” 

Without moving his gaze from the paper, he pushed bis cup 
a little way across the table. 

Maggie took it, her chin slightly lifting, and her cheeks 
showing a touch of red. 

** I hope you didn’t forget to order the inkstand, after all,” 
she said stiffly. ** It’s not been sent up yet, and I want to take 
it down to auntie’s myself this morning. You know what a lot 
she thinks of such things 1 ” 

It had been arranged that Auntie Hamps should receive that 
year a cut-glass double inkstand from her nephew and niece. The 
shop occasionally dealt in such articles. Edwin had not willingly 
assented to the choice. He considered that a cut-glass double 
inkstand was a vicious concession to Mrs. Hamps’s very vulgar 
taste in knicknacks, and, moreover, be always now discouraged 
retail trade at the shop. But still, he had assented, out of 
indolaice. 

Well, it won’t come till to-morrow,” he said. 

Edwin, how’s that?” 

‘show’s that? Well, if you want to know, I didn*t order it 
till yesterday. I can’t think of everything.” 

** It’s vety annoying ! ” said Maggie sincerely. 

Edwin put on the martyr’s crown. ’’Some people teem to 
think I’ve nothing else to do down at my shop but ordc? 
birthday presents,” he temsrked with disagreaible saraune. 

I think you might t>e a httie more polite,” said 
^Doyonl” 
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•*Ycs; I dol” Ma^e insisted stoutly. “Sometimes you 
get positively unbearable. Everybody notices it” 

“ Who’s everybody ? ” 

You never mind 1 ” 


n 

Maggie tossed her head, and Edwin knew that when she 
tossed her head — a gesture rare with her — she was tossing the 
tears back from her eyes. He was more than startled, he was 
intimidated, by that feminine movement of the head. She was 
hurt. It was absurd of her to be so susceptible, but he had 
undoubtedly hurt her. He had been clumsy enough to hurt 
her. She was nearing forty, and he also was close behind her 
on the road to forty ; she was a perfectly decent sort, and he 
reckoned that he, too, was a perfectly decent sort, and yet they 
lacked the skill not to bicker. They no longer had the some- 
what noisy altercations of old days concerning real or fancied 
interferences with the order and privacy of Edwin’s sacred 
chamber, but their general demeanour to one another bad dully 
soured It was as if they tolerated one another, from motives 
of self-interest. Why should this be so ? They were, at bottom, 
affectionate and mutually respectful. In a crisis they could and 
would rely on one another utterly. Why should their demeanour 
be so false an index to their real feelings ? He supposed it was 
just the fault of loose habit He did not blame her. From 
mere pride he blamed himself. He knew himself to be cleverer, 
more perceptive, wilier, than she ; and he ought to have been 
to muster the diplomatic skill necessary for smooth and 
felicitous intercourse. Any friction, whether due to her 
stupidity or not, was a proof of his incompetence in the art of 
life. , . . 

‘Everybody notices it I' The phrase {wricked him. An 
exaggeration, of course I Still, a phrase that would not be dis- 
missed by a ittpericar curl of the lips. Maggie was not Clara, 
and she did not invent allegations. His fault I Yes, his fault ! 
l^eyond doubt he was occasionally gruff, he was churlish, be was 
porcttfanWr. He did not mean to be so--mdeed he most 
bonify meant nc^ to be so*— but he was* He must change. 
He must tum ovor a new teat He wished it had been trif own 
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birthdayi better still, the New Year, instead of his acintie*s 
birthday, so that he might have turned over a new at once 
with due solemnity. He actually remembered a pious saw 
uttered over twenty years earlier by that wretch in aWhite tie 
who had damnably devised the Saturday afternoon Bmle-class, 
a saw which he fariously scorned — “ Every day begii» a New 
Year.” Well, every day did b^in a New Year ! So md every 
minute. Why not begin a New Year then, in that minute? He 
had only to say in a cajoling, good natured tone, All right, all 
right! Keep your hair on, my child. 1 grovel!” He had 
only to say some such words, and the excellent, simple, unresent- 
ful Maggie would at once be appeased. It would be a demon- 
stration of his moral strength to say them. 

But he could not say l^em. 


Ill 

Nevertheless he did seriously determine to turn over a new 
leaf at the very next occasion. His eyes were now following the 
obituary of Parnell mechanically, without transmitting any 
message that his preoccupied brain would seize. He had been 
astoni^ed to find that Parnell was only forty-five. He thought : 
“Wbyf at my age Parnell was famous — a great man and a 
power 1” And there was he, Edwin, eating bacon and eggs 
opposite his sister in the humdrum dining-room at Bleakridge. 
But after all, what was the matter with the dining*room? It 
was not the dining-room that his father had left. He had 
altered and improved it to suit his own taste. He was free to 
do so, and he had done so. He was free in every way* The 
division of his father’s estate according to the will had proved 
unjust to bimsdf ; but be had not cared in the least He had 
li^ Albert do as Albert and Oara pleased In the settlement 
Msi^ie bad taken the house (at a figure too high), and he paid 
her an adequate root for it, while she in turn paid him for her 
board and todging^ TTiey were all hi ctever, thanks to tb< 
terrible Itfriong obstinacy of the little hcqr tho Bastilk 
And Bdwin had imjd the buriness unburdened* It was not 
growing, bat it brm^t in more than twice as mu<di as be spent 
Suon he would be at lidi u dtiier of the |^s« and rimt witbont 
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undus servitude. He bought books surpassing those books of 
Tom Orgreave which had once seemed so hopelessly beyond 
his reach. He went to the theatre. He went to concerts. He 
took holidays* He had been to London, and more than once. 
He had a few good friends. He was his own master. Nobody 
dreamed of saying him nay, and no bad habits held him in 
subjection. Everywhere he was treated with quite notable 
respect Even when, partly from negligence, and partly to hide 
recurring pimples, he had allowed his beard to grow, Clara her- 
self had not dared to titter. And although he suffered from 
certain disorders of the blood due to lack of exercise and to his 
condition, his health could not be called bad. The frequency 
of his colds had somewhat diminished. His career, which to 
others probably seemed dull and monotonous, presented itself 
to him as almost miraculously romantic in its development 
And withal he could uneasily ask himself, ‘‘ Am I happy ? ** 
Maggie did not guess that, as he bent unseeing over his precious 
“ Manchester Guardian,** he was thinking : ** I must hold an in- 
quisition upon my whole way of existence. I must see where I 
stand. If ever I am to be alive, I ought to be alive now. And 
Vm not at all sure whether I am.** Maggie never put such 
questions to herself. She went on in placidness from hour to 
hour, ruffled occasionally. 


IV 

An unutital occurrence gave him the opportunity to turn 
over a new leaf immediately. The sounds of the front-door bell 
and of voices in tihe hall were followed by the proud entrance of 
Auntie Hamps harself into the dining-room. 

“ Now dOD*t disturb yourselves, please,” Mrs. Hamps entreated 
She often began with tMs {duase. 

Maggie up and kissed her, somewhat effusively for 

Maggie, arid said in a quiet, restrained tone— 

** Many bit{^ letorns of the day, auntie.” 

Then Edwin sempir^ Ws arm-chair backwards aloi« the 
and shook hands with her, and said with a guilty grin-— 

A long Bib and a metiy one, 

"Ehl^ibeeiGlaiiMd, falling back withai%h lffsarisfii€^ 
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into a chair by the table. **rm sure everybody's veiy kind. 
Will you believe me, those darling children of Clara’s Xerc round 
at my house before eight o’clock this morning 1 ” 1 

"Is Amy's cough better?” Maggie interjected, ai she and 
Edwin sat down. \ 

" Bless ye 1 ” cried Auntie Hamps, " I was in such\ a fluster 
1 forgot to ask the little toddler. But I didn’t hear h^ cough. 
I do hope it is. October’s a bad time for coughs to begin. I 
ought to have asked. But I’m getting an old woman.” 

"We were just arguing whether you were thirty-eight or 
thirty-nine, auntie,” said Edwin. 

" What a tease he is — with his beard ! ” she archly retorted. 
" Well, your old aunt is sixty this day.” 

" Sixty f ” the nephew and niece repeated together io 
astonishment 

Auntie Hamps nodded. 

"You’re the finest sixty I ever saw!” said Edwin, with 
unaffected admiration. 

And she was fine. The pride in her eye as she made the 
avowal — ^probably the first frank avowal of her age that had 
passed those lips for thirty years — was richly justified. With her 
dear, rosy complexion, her white regular teeth, her straight spine, 
her plump figure, her brilliant gaze, her rapid gestures, and that 
authentic hair of hers fiilling in Victorian curls, she offered to 
the world a figure that no one could regard without a physical 
pleasure and stimulation. And she was so shiningly correct in 
har black dlk and black velvet, and in the massive jet at her 
throat, and in the slenderness ef her shoe ! It was useless to 
lecall her duplicities, her mendacities, her hypocrisies, her mean- 
nesses. At any rate she could be generous at moments, and the 
i^tendoor of her vitality sometimes, as now, hid all her faults. 
She would confess to a^et and pains like other folk, bouts of 
Thettmatisiii for e3E|uxiplo~but the htg^ courage of hex body 
would not de^ to ratify suds miserable statements ; it haughtily 
repelled the touch of lime ; it kept at least the appeaiance of 
victory. If you did not Hke Auntie Han^ wilHngly, in hor 
hours of bodily triumph, you bad to Hke har unmllingty* 

Bdwk and M^ie had inuumesraUe grievancses against her, but 
elm held their alkgtaa^ affeetioo« 
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on Ac morning of her sixtieth birthday. She had been a lone 
widow ever since Edwin could remember, and yet she had 
continued to bloom. Nothing could desiccate oor wither her. 
Even her sins did not find her out. God and she remained 
always on the best terms, and she thrived on insincerity. 

V 

“There’s a little parcel for you, auntie,” said Edwin, with a 
particular effort to make his voice soft and agreeable. “ But it*s 
in Manchester. It won’t be here till to-morrow. My fault 
entirely 1 You know how awful I am for putting off things.” 

“ We quite expected it would be here to-day,” said the loyal 
Maggie, when most sisters — and Clara assuredly — would have 
said in an eager, sarcastic tone ; “ Yes, it’s just like Edwin, and 
yet I reminded him I don’t know how many times ! ” (Edwin 
felt with satisfaction that the new leaf was already turned He 
was glad that he had said *My fault entirely.’ He now said 
to himself: “Maggie’s all right, and so am 1. 1 must keep 
this up. Perfect nonsenae, people hinting that she and I can’t 
get on together ! ”) 

“Please, Auntie Hamps entreated “Don’t talk 

about parcels ! ” And yet they knew that if they had not talked 
about a pared the ageing lady would have been seriously wounded. 
“All I want is your love. You children are all I have now. 
And if you knew how proud I am of you all, seeing you all so 
nice and good, and respected in the town, and Clara’s little 
darlings beginning to run about, and such strong little things. 
W only your poor mother \ ” 

Impossible not to be impressed by those accents 1 Edwin 
and Ma^e might writhe under Auntie Hamps’s phraseology; 
ihsy might remember the most horrible examples of her cant. 
In vain I They were impressed They had to say to themselves : 
“There’s aomethhig very deemit about her, after all." 

Auntie Hamps looked from one to the other, and at the quiet 
opulence ef the breakfast-table, and the spacious solidities of the 
room. Admits^ and respect were in that eye, always too 
masculina la. weep nndbr emorion. Undoubtedly die was proud 
o^hernepW and niecea And had she not dm s^ht to be? 
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The bearded Edwin, one of tihe chief tradesmen infdie town, 
and so fond of books, sodt a reader, and so quiet in iris habits ! 
And the two girls, with nice independent fortunes n Clara so 
fruitful and so winning, and Maggie so depardable,W kind! 
Auntie Hamps had scarce anything else to wi^ for. Her ideals 
were fulhlled. Undoubtedly since the death of Dmus her 
attitude towards his children ^d acquired even a certain humility. 

" Shall you be in to-morrow morning, auntie 7 ” Maggie asked 
in the constrained silence that followed Mrs. Hamps’s protesta- 
tions. 

** Yes, I shaH,” said Mrs. Hamps, with assurance. " I idudl be 
mending curtains.” 

“Well, then, I shall call About eleven.” Mi^gie turned 
to Edwin benevolently. “ It won’t be too soon if I pop in at 
the shop a little before eleven 7 ” 

“ No,” said Edwin with equal benevolence. “ It’s not often 
Sutton’s delivery is after ten. That’ll be all right HI have it 
unpacked.” 

VI 

He lit a cigarette. 

“Have one7” he suggested to Mrs. Hamps, holding out 
the case. 

“I shall give you a rap over the knuckles in a minute,” 
snuled Mrs. Hamps, who was now leaning an elbow on the table, 
in easy intimacy. And she went on in a pecohar tone, low, 
mysterious, and yet full of vivacity: “I can’t quite make out 
who that little nef^ew is that Janet Oigieave is taking about” 

"little nepltew that Janet’s taking about!” mormuted 
Maggie, in surprise ; and to Edwin, “ Do you know?” 

Edwin shook his head. " When 7” he asked. ’ 

"WeQ, this momii^” said Mrs. Hamps. "I met them as I 
was omning up> SHie was on tme of the road, and die child 
was on the otha^—jost oiqKMite Howson^. My belief is di^d 
lost an oontnd over die little jodE^. Ohl A mgular little 
jodkeyt Yon ccmld see that at oam^ 'Now, Geoig^ come 

aloiifb’ die calMd to him. And then he diooted, * I want you to 

ocmte OB this «ds^ auntie.* Of eoune I couldn^ atop to see it 
out She wte so baqr withlum tdss oa^ Juet oMwed te me.* 
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“George? Geoige?" Maggie consulted her memory. 
" How old was he, about ? " 

“ Seven or eight, I should say.” 

“ Well, it couldn’t be one of Tom’s children. Nor Alicia’s.” 

"No,” said Auntie Hamps. “And I always urtderstood 
that the eldest daughter’s — what’s her name? ” 

“Marian." 

“ Marian’s were all ^Is.” 

" I believe they are. Aren’t they, Edwin ? ” 

“How can I tell?" said Edwin. It was a marvel to him 
how his auntie collected her information. Neither she nor 
Clara had ever been in the slightest degree familiar with the 
Orgreaves, and Ma^ie, so far as he knew, was not a gossiper. 
He thought he perceived, however, the explanation of Mrs. 
Hamps’s visit She had encountered in the street a phenomenon 
which would not harmonize with facts of her own knowledge, 
and the discrepancy had ^sturbed her to such an extent that 
she had been obliged to call in search of relief. There was 
that, and there was also her natural inclination to show herself 
off on her triumphant sixtieth birthday. 

“Charlmi Oigieave isn’t married, is he?” she inquired. 
“No," said Maggie. 


VII 

SUeooe upcm this enigma of Janetis entirdy unaccountable 
nephew. 

"Charlie ssay be married,” said Edwin humorously, at 
length. " You never know 1 It’s a funny world 1 I suppose 
you’ve sem,* he looked particularly at his auntie, “that your 
friend FameU’s dead ? " 

She affected to be outraged. 

“I've teen that Parnell is dead,” die rebuked him, with 
tolemn quietpesa. "I saV it <m a poster as I came up. I 
don’t want to be uncharitable, but it was the bed thing he could 
do. I do hi^e ito*ve heard the last of all this Home Rule 
now!" 

tike jpeb^ Mrs. Hamps was appwentiy convinced 
fhat the of PatoeU’s scandrious and of Ms early 

death waa to be to«ad la toe iobeient vidonsneas <rf toe Hom 
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Rule cause, and also that the drcumstanoea of his e^d were a 
proof that Home Rule was cursed of God. She reasoned with 
equal power forwards and backwards. And she was sb earnest 
and so dignified that Edwin was sneaped into silencA Once 
more he could not keep from his &ce a look that seraied to 
apologize for his opinions. And all the heroic and passionate 
grandeur of Parnell’s furious career shrivelled up to mere 
sordidness before the inability of one narrow-minded and 
ignorant but vigorous woman to appreciate its quality. Not 
only did Edwin feel apologetic for himself, but also for PamelL 
He wished he had not tried to be funny about Parnell; he 
wished he had not mentioned him. Tte brightness of the 
birthday was for an instant clouded. ' 

I don’t know what’s coming over things ! ” Auntie Hamps 
murmured sadly, staring out of the window at the street gay 
with October sunshine. "What with that! And what with 
those terrible baccarat scandals. And now there’s this free 
education, that we ratepayers have to pay for. They’ll be 
giving the children of the working classes free meals not!” 
she added, with remarkably intelligent anticipation. 

" Oh well 1 Never mind 1 ” Edwin soothed her. 

She gazed at him in loving reproach. And he felt guilty 
because he only went to chapel about once in two months, and 
even then from sheer moral cowardice. 

"Can you give me those measurements, Maigie?” Mrs. 
Hamps asked suddenly. " I’m on my way to Brunt’s." 

Ihe women 1^ the room together. Edwin walked idly to 
the window. After all, he had be<m perhaps wrong omcenung 
the motive of her risit The next moment be caught sight of 
Janet and the unaccountable nephew, bteasdc^ the hUl from 
Borsky, hand in band. 



CHAPTER II 


JANET'S NEPHEW 

I 

E dwin was a fairly conspicuous object at the dining-room 
window. As Janet and the child drew level with the 
comer her eye accidentally caught Edwin’s. He nodded, smiling, 
and took the cigarette out of his mouth and waved it They 
were old friends. He was surprised to notice that Janet 
blushed and became self-conscious. She returned his smile 
awkwardly, and then, giving a gesture to signify her intention, 
she came in at die gate. Which action surprised Edwin still 
more. With all her little freedoms of manner, Janet was 
essentially a woman stately and correct, and time had emphasized 
these qualities in her. It was not in the least like her to pay 
informal, capridous calls at a quarter to ten in the momii^. 

He went to the front door and opened it She was per- 
suading the cbiM up the tiled steps. The breeze dashed gaily 
into die house. 

“ Good morning. You’re out early.” 

“Good morning. Yes. We’ve just been down to the post- 
office to send off a tel<^m, haven’t we, George?" 

She entered the haU, the boy following, and ^k hands, 
meeting Bdwio’s gazc fairly. Her esteem for him, her con- 
fidmice in him, shone in her troubled, candid eyes. She hdd 
hersdlf {woodly, mastering her curious constraint “Now just 
see thatl" she said, pointirig to a fleck of blar^ mud on d» 
drg^ d^iance <rf her pate teown costume. Edwin tfaougld 
<u>ew, «i li# tuuj dmught, diat she was a disdt^uidied and 
delightfifl piece goods. He never ceased to be flattered by 
ber rqprd. But srith harsh masculine impmfdaflty he would ao< 
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minimize to himself the increasing cleft under her chin, nor the 
deterioration of her once brilliant complexion 

“Well, young manl^ Edwin greeted the boy idth that 
insolent familiarity which adults permit themselves to piidren 
who are perfect strangers. \ 

“ I thought Fd just run in and introduce my latest nephew 
to you,” said Janet quickly, adding, “and dien that would be 
over." \ 

“ Oh 1 ” Edwin murmured. “ Come into the drawing-room, 
will you ? Maggie's upstairs.” 

They passed into the drawing-room, where a servant in 
striped print was languidly caressing the glass of a bookcase 
with a duster. “You can leave this a bit,” Edwin said curtly 
to the girl, who obsequiously acquiesced and fled, forgetting a 
brush on a chair. 

“Sit down, will you?” Edwin urged awkwardly. “And 
which particular nephew is this? 1 may tell you he’s already 
raised a great deal of curiosity in the town.” 

Janet most unusually blushed again. 

“ Has he?” she replied. “Well, he isn’t my nephew at all 
really, but we pretend he is, don’t we, George? It’s cosier. 
This is Master George Cannon.” 

“ Cannon ? You don’t mean ” 

“ You remember Mrs. Cannon, don’t you ? Hilda Lessways ? 
Now, Georgie, come and shake hands with Mr. Qayhanger.” 

But George would not 


It 

“Indeed!” Edwin exclaimed, very feebly. He knew not 
wbetlier bis voice was natural or unnatural He felt as if be had 
received a heavy blow with a sandbag over the heart: not a 
synabtdic, but a teal physical blow. He might, ftanding 
tnnooent in tiie street, have been staggeringly assailed by a com- 
plete stnnger of mild and harmless appearaoceb who Imd then 
pasted tranquiBy mi. Diusy astonishment he^ Mm, to the ex- 
clusion of any othm sentiment He might bine gasped, foolish 
ind tottering: “Why^what’s the meaning of this? What’i 
hai^peiied?” He ioolmi M the disid nnomnisdiendm^yi 
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idiotically. little by little— it seemed an age, and was in fact 
a few geconds— he resumed his faculties, and remembered that 
in order to keq> a conventional self-respect he must behave m 
such a manner as to cause Janet to believe that her revelation 
of tile child’s identity had in no way disturbed him. To act a 
friendly indifference seemed to him, then, to be the most 
important duty in life. And he knew not why. 

" I thou^t,” he said in a low voice, and then he began again^ 
“I thought you hadn’t been seeing anything of her, of Mrs. 
Cannon, for a long time now.” 

The child was dimbir^ on a chair at the window that gave on 
the garden, absorbed in exploration and discovery, quite ignoring 
the adults. Either Janet had forgotten him, or she had no hope 
of controlling him and was trusting to chance that the young 
wild stag would do nothing too dreadful 

“WeU,” she admitted, “we haven’t” Her constraint re- 
curred. Very evidently she had to be careful about what she 
said. There were reasons why even to Edwin she would not be 
frank. “I only brought him down from London yesterday.” 

Edwin trembled as he put the question — 

** Is she here too — Mrs. Cannon ? ” 

Somehow he could only refer to Mrs Cannon as ‘her’ and 
‘she.’ 

“ Oh 1 ” said Janet, in a tone to indicate that there was no 
posnbility of Mrs. Cannon being in Bursley. 

He was relieved. Yes, he was glad. He fdt that he coula 
not have endured the sensation of her nearness, of her aduahy 
beii^i in the next house. Her presence at the Orgreaves’ would 
have fwad* the m^hbourhood, the whole town, dangerous. It 
would have subjected him to the risk meeting her suddenly at 
any carom be would have been forced to go b odd blood 
to encMBltei' her. And he knew tiiat he could not have borne 
to lodk at her. The constrabt of such an bterview would have 
been tintum ttw acute. Strange, titat titougb he was absolutely 
^unocent^ he had done nought but suffer, he should fed 

hke a. phould have tite criminal’s shifting downcast 

iNtoel 
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“Auntie!” cried the boy. “Can't I go into ttiisgaiden? 
There's a swing there,” \ 

“Oh no!” siud Janet “This isn’t our garden. \ We must 
go home. We only just called in. And big boys who won’t 
shake hands ” \ 

“Yes, yes!” Edwin dreamily stopped her. “Let^him go 
into the garden for a minute if he wants to. You can’t nan off 
like that ! Come along, my lord.” 

He saw an opportunity of speaking to her out of the child’s 
hearing. Janet consented, perhaps divining his wish. The 
child turned and stared deliberately at Edwin, and then plunged 
forward, too eager to await guidance, towards the conquest of the 
garden. 

Standing silent and awkward in the garden pordi, they 
watched him violently agitating the swing, a contrivance erected 
by a good-natured Uncle Edwin for the diversion of Clara’s 
offspring. 

“How old is he?” Edwin demanded, for the sake of saying 
something. 

“About nine,” said Janet 

“ He doesn’t look it” 

“No, but he talks it — sometimes.” 

George did not in fact look his age. He was slight and small, 
and he seemed to have no bones — ^nothing but articulations 
dmt fiinctioned with equal ease in all possible ditections. His 
skin was pale and unhealthy. His eyes had an expression of 
&dgtie, or he might have been ophthalmic. He spoke loudly, his 
geitarei were brusque, and his life was apparent^ made up of a 
series of intense, absolute absorptions, llm gen<^ effect of bis 
pessonaUty upon Edwin was not quite agreeable^ and Edwin’s 
oonctusion was that George, in addition to being spoitod, was a 
pnrfound and rather iiritatmg egoist by nature. 

“By the way,” he murmured, “what’s Mr. Cannoii?” 

“CBil” saU Janet, hesitatiiq;, with emotkm, “she’s a 
widow,” 

He felt rich* Janet have been a doctor who had 

informed him tibat he was sutfn^ firom an tmexpecind ^sease, 
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md that an operation severe and perilous lay in liont of him. 
The impartial observer in him asked somewhat disdainfully why 
he should allow himself to be deranged in this physical manner, 
and he could only reply feebly and very meekly that he did not 
know. He felt sick. 

Suddenly he said to himself, making a discovery — 

•• Of course she won’t come to Bursley. She’d be ashamed to 
meet me.” 

** How long ? ” he demanded of Janet 
“It was last year, 1 think,” said Janet, with emotion 
increased, her voice heavy with the load of its sympathy. When 
ne first knew Janet an extraordinary quick generous concern for 
others had been one of her chief characteristics. But of late 
years, though her deep universal kindness had not changed, riie 
seemed to have hardened somewhat on the surface. Now he 
found again the earlier Janet 

“You never told me.” 

“The truth is, we didn’t know,” Janet said, and without 
giving Edwin time to put another question, she continued : 

The poor thing’s had a great deal of trouble, a very great deal. 
George’s health, now! The sea air doesn’t suit him. And 
Hilda couldn’t possibly leave Brighton.” 

« Oh I She’s still at Brighton ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Let me see— she used to be at — what was it? — Preston 


Street?” , 

Janet glanced at him with interest : “What a memory you ve 
got ! Why, it’s ten years since she was here 1 ” 

“Neariy !” said Edwin. “It just happened to stick in my 
mind You remember she came down to the shop to ask me 
about trains and things the day she left” 

“ Did she ? ” Jand; exclaimed, raising her eyebrows. 

Edwin had been suspecting tiuit possibly Hilda had pron 
some hint to Jsmet as to the nature <rf h« rdatiora 
He now ceased to suspect that He pew easier. He gathereo 
up the reins agiun, though in a rather limp hand. 

“Why k ^ so bound to «ay m Brighton? be inquired 

with aSbetod boktoess. 

“ SWs got a bosrding-houso." 
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1 see. Well, it*s a good thing she has a private income ot 
her own.'* 

” That’s just the point” said Janet sadly. “ We | very much 
doubt if has any private income any longer.” \ 

Edwin waited for further details, but Janet seemcM to speak 
unwilling. She would follow him, but she would not md* 

TV 

Behind them he could hear the stir of Mrs. Hamps’s departure. 
She and Maggie were coming down the stairs. Guessing not the 
dramatic arrival of Janet Oigreave and the mysterious nephew, 
Mrs. Hamps, having peeped into the empty dining-room, said : 
“ I suppose the dear boy has gone,” and forthwith went herself. 
Edwin smiled cruelly at the thought of what her joy would have 
been actually to inspect the mysterious nephew at dose quarters, 
and to learn the strange suspicious truth that he was not a nephew 
after all 

" Auntie 1 ” yelled the boy across the garden, 

**Come along, we must go now,” Janet retorted. 

**Nol I want you to swing me. Make me swing very 
high.” 

"George!” 

"Let him swing a bit,” said Edwin. "I’ll go and awing 
him.” And calling loud to the boy : " I’ll come and swing you.” 

"He’s dreadfully spoiled,” Janet protested. "You’ll make 
him worse.” 

" 1 dcm’t care,” said Edwin carelessly. 

He seemed to understand, better than he had ever dcme with 
Claim’s litter, how and why parents came to spoil didr children. 
It was not because they fea^ a struggle of wills ; but because of 
die unreasoning initinctive pleasure to be derived ftom dbe con* 
ftsring of pleasure, especially when the pleasure thus conferred 
invi^ doubtful consequences. had not cated for the 
boy, did not care for hhn. In theory he bad the bachelor’s 
fimdtbus horror of a i^led child Nevertheless he would now 
iui^port the boy against Janet Elis instinct said; "He wants 
somediing. 1 can give it him* let Um have Never mind 
eensequences. He shaU have it” 
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He crossed the damp grass, and felt the breeze and the 
son. The sky was a moving medley of Chinese white and 
Pmssian blue, that harmonized admirably with the Indian 
red architecture which framed it on all sides. The high trees in 
the garden of the Orgreaves were turning to rich yellows and 
browns, and dead leaves slanted slowly down from their summits 
a few reaching even the Clayhanger garden, speckling its ever- 
green with ochre. On the other side of the west wall traps and 
carts rattled and rumbled and creaked along Trafalgar Road. 

The child had stopped swinging, and greeted him with a 
most heavenly persuasive grateful smile. A different child! 
A sudden angel, with delicate distinguished gestures! ... A 
wondrous screwing-up of the eyes in the sun ! Weak eyes, 
perhaps ! The thick eyebrows recalled Hilda’s. Possibly he had 
Hilda’s look! Or was that fancy? Edwin was sure that he 
would never have guessed George’s parentage. 

^^Now!” he warned. ^‘Hold tight” And, going behind 
the boy, he strongly clasped his slim little waist in its blue sailor- 
cloth, and sent the whole affair — ^swing-seat and boy and all — 
flying to the skies. And the boy shrieked in the violence of his 
ecstasy, and his cap fell on the grass. Edwin worked hard 
without relaxing. 

Go on 1 Go on I ” The boy shriekingly commanded. 

And amid these violent efforts and brusque delicious physical 
contacts, Edwin was calmly penetrated and saturated by the 
mystic effluence that is disengaged from young children. He 
seen his father dead, and had thought : Here is the most 
najestk and impressive enigma that the earth can show 1 ” But 
the child George*^aged nine and seeming more like seven — 
offered an auigma surpassing in solemnity that of death. This 
was HiWa This was hers, who had left him a virgin. With a 
singular thrilled impassivity he imagined, not bitterly, the history 
of Pfflda. She wl*o was his by word and by kiss, had given her 
mortal ftiune to the mricnown Cannon— yielded it She had 
conceived At aosne moment when he, Mwin, was alive and 
^ufferingi rim hid concrived She had ceased to be a rirgin. 
Quickly, with an astounding cpiidkn^s^ — ^for was not George nine 
years had passed from vitginity to motherhood. And 

he itni^ghied iU tibit loo ; all cri* itj dearly. And here, swit^ng 
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and shrieking, exerting the powerful and unique charm of infancy, 
was the miraculous sequel I Another individuality ; a new being ; 
definitely formed, with character and volition of its pwn ; unlike 
any other individuality in the universe! Someming fresh! 
Something unimaginably created ! A phenomenoix absolutely 
original of the pride and the tragedy of life ! George \ 

Yesterday she was a virgin, and to-day there was mis I And 
this might have been his, ought to have been his l\ Yes, he 
thrilled secretly amid all those pushings and joltings) The 
mystery obsessed him. He had no rancour against Hilda. 
He was incapable of rancour, except a kind of wilful, fostered 
rancour in trifles. Thus he never forgave the inventor of 

Saturday afternoon Bible-classes. But rancour against Hilda 1 

No 1 Her act had been above rancour ; like an act of Heaven 
And she existed yet On a spot of the earth’s surfiice entitled 
Brighton, which he could locate upon a map^ she existed: a 
widow, in diflSculty, keeping a boarding-house. She ate, slept, 
struggled; she brushed her hair. He could see her brushing 
her hair. And she was thirty-four — was it? The wonder of 
the world amazed and shook him. And it appeared to him 
that his career was more romantic than ever. 

George with dangerous abruptness wriggled bis legs down- 
wards and slipped off the seat of the swing, not wsuting for 
Edwin to stop it He rolled on the grass and jumped up in 
haste# He had had enough. 

Well, want any more ? ” Edwin asked, breathing hard. 

The child made a shy, negative sigh, twisting his tousled 
bead down into bis right shoulder. After all be was not really 
impudent, brazen. He could show a delicious timidity. Edwin 
decided that he was an enchanting child. He wanted to talk to 
him, but be could not think of anything natural and reasonable 
to say by way of opening. 

** You bavmi’t told me your name, you know,” he began at 
lee^. ** How do I know what your name m f George, yes— 
bm Gemge what? George is nothmg by itself 1 know ten 
million Georges.” 

The child smiled 

** George Edwin be lepited shyly 
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“Now, George 1" came Janet’s voice, more firmly than 
before. After all, she meant in the end to be obeyed. She 
was learning her business as aunt to this new and difficult 
neiffiew ; but learn it she would, and thoroughly 1 

“Come on 1" Edwin counselled the boy. 

They went together to the house. Maggie had found Janet, 
and the two ware conversing. Soon afterwards aunt and nephew 
departed. 

“ How very odd ! ” murmured Maggie, with an unusual 
intonatitm, in the hall, as Edwin was putting on his hat to 
return to the shop. But whether she was speaking to herself or 
to him, he knew not 

“ Wrat ?” he asked gruffly. 

“ Well,” she said, “ isn’t it ? " 

She was more like Auntie Hamps, more like Clara, than 
herself in that moment He resented the suspicious implications 
of her tone. He was about to give her one of his rude, curt 
rejoinders, but happily he remembered in time that scarce half 
an hour earlier he had turned over a new leaf; so he kept 
lilenoe. He walked down to the shop in a deep dream. 



CHAPTER III 


ADVENTUBS 

1 

I T waa when Edwin fairly reached the platfonn at Victoria 
Station and saw the grandiose express waiting; its own 
moment to start, that the strange irrational quaUty of his journey 
fiiM fully impressed him and frightened him— so much that he 
was almost ready to walk out of the station again. To come 
gradually into London from the North, to pass from the 
Manchester train half full of Midlanders tihrough Bloomsbury 
into toe preoccupied, struggling, and untidy Strwod— this gave 
no shodt, typified nothing definite. But, having spent a 
night in London, deliberately to leave it for toe South, 
where he had never been, of whidt he waa entiidy ignorant, 
— toat was like an explicit self-committal, like turning the back 
on toe last recognizable landmark m an ill-considered voyage of 
pare adventure. 

The very character of Victoria Station and of tola express 
was different from that of any other station and eiprem in his 
mqretience. It was unstrenttous,~8oft ; it had none of the busy 
haishness of the Midlands ; it spoke of pleasure, relaxation, of 
apendii^ free from all worry and humiliation of gettii^. Every 
ho^ wito came towards tins trun came wito an aarared air of 
wealth and of dominion. Everybody was wdl dressed ; many if 
not mod of toe women were in fun; smne had expensive and 

dt^catedogi} sothe had pate, elegato footinen, too august 
even to repeal to portars. All the luggage was laxniious ; hand 

bafi could he seen tout were worto fifteen at twenty pounds 

apieoe. There was no tpiestfon of fiiiti second, third class; 

tkien was no dasa at aft on ton trisii. Edwin tmd toe apolo 
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gcitie ail of provindal who ii detennined to be as good as 
anybody else. When he sat down b the vast bterior of one of 
those ^ded vehicles he could not dismiss from his face the 
consdousness that he was an btruder, that he did not belong to 
that world. He was ashamed of his hand-baggage, and his 
gesture b the porter lacked carelessness. Of course he 

pretended a frownbg, absorbed btercst b a newspaper— -but the 
very newspaper was strange; he guessed not that unless he 
glanced first at the penultimate column of page one thereof 
he convicted himself of not knowing his way about 

He could tjot think consecutively, not even of his advosture. 
His brab was b a maae of anarchy. But at frequent intervals 
recurred the query: “What the devil am I up to?” And he 
would uneasily smile to himself. When the train rolled with all 
its majesty out of the sUtion and across the Thames, he said to 
himself, fearful, “ Well, I’ve. done it now I * 

II 

On die Thursday he had told Maggie, with affected casual- 
ness, dot on the Friday he might have to go to London, about a 
new madun& Sheer bvention I Fortunately Maggie had been 
well drilled by her fiuher b the manner proper to womot b 
accepting minouncements connected with 'busbess.' And 
Edwb was Just as laccmic and mysterious as Darius had been 
about *burines8.’ It was a word that ended arguments, or 
prevented dwm. On the Friday be had said that he should go 
in the afternoon. On beit^ asked whether he should return 
on the Saturday, he had replied that he did not know, 
but that he wo^ telegraph. Whereupon Maggie had said 
duu if he i4ayed away iw the week-end die should probably 
have all the dtildroi up for dbner and tea. At the shop, 
“Sdfrotd,’'lie hadaaid, “I suppose you don’t hiqrpen to know 
a good totd far Brighton? I mi^t run down Acre for the 
*cek-end if I dtMrt come bmk to-morrow. But you rwedn’t say 
anybing,”. ab,* Stiffistd had discreetly concurred b this 
’nggestion. “They tay there*! reaUy only one hot^ b Brighftb, 
sir — the Rqyil Bat IVe never been there.” Bdwb 

^ wpliedt the Metropolek then?” “Oh *1*^ 
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Stiffoid had become a great and wonderful man. and Edwin’s 
constant fear was that he might lose this indis^nsable prop 
to his business. For StifTord, having done a attic irregular 
commercial travelling in Staffordshire and the Neighbouring 
countieS) had been seised of the romance of ti^velling; he 
frequented the society of real commercial travelleVsi wd was 
gradually becoming a marvellous encyclopaedia of Ndbimation 
about hotelsy routes, and topography* 

Edwin having been to the Bank himself, instead of sending 
Stifford, had departed with the minimum of ostentation. 
He had in fact crept away. Since the visit of Janet and 
die child he had not seen either of them again, nor had he 
mentioned the child to anybody at all 

in 

When, in an astounding short space of time, he stood in the 
King's Road at Brighton, it seemed to him that he was in a 
dream ; that he was not really at Brighton, that town which for 
so many years had been to him naught but a romantic name. 
Had his adventurousness, his foolhardiness, indeed carried him 
so far? As for Brighton, it corresponded with no dream. It 
was vaster than any imagining of it Edwin had only seen the 
pleasure dries df ^e poor and of the middling, such as Black- 
pool and Llandudna He had not conceived what wealth would 
do when it organized itself for the purposes of distraction. The 
train had prepared him to a certain extent, but not sufBdently. 
He suddenly saw Brighton in ite autumnal pride, Brighton begin* 
Qsng one of its fine week-ends, and he bad to admit that the 
number of rich and idle people in riie world surpassed his 
px>vindal notions. For miles westwards and miles eastwarcb, 
against a formidable backgiound of high, yeQow and brown 
ardiitecture^ persoos the luxuriousness of any <me of whoio 
vmuld have drawn remarks in Bursley, walked or dxovt or rode 
in thronging mulritudes. Edwin could comprehend lolling by 
rile sea in Ai^gust, but in late October it seemed onnaturali 
fimtastk. The atr was full of the tiot of glossy horses and the 
jmtrie of tats and the mil of swift wheels, and rite fid! of elegK 
•otos on mdhm dean pavementii il was ftilt of the owsdous^ 
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nets of being correct and successful Many of the faces were 
monstrously ugly, most were dissatisfied and querulous ; but they 
were triumphant Even the pale beings in enlarged perambu- 
lators, pulled solemnly to and fro by their aged fellow-beings, 
were triumphant The scared, the maimed, yes, and the able- 
bodied blind trusting to the arms of friends, were triumphant 
And the enormous policemen, respectfully bland, confident in the 
system which had chosen them and fattened them, gave as it 
were to the scene an official benediction. 

The bricks and stucco which fronted the sea on the long 
embanked promenade never sank lower than a four-story 
boarding-house, and were continually rising to the height of 
some gilt-lettered hotel, and at intervals rose sheer into the 
skies — six, eight, ten storys — where a hotel, admittedly the 
grandest on any shore of ocean sent terra-cotta chimneys to lose 
themselves amid the pearly clouds. Nearly every building was 
X lodgment waiting for the rich, and nearly every great bow- 
window, out of tens of thousands of bow-windows bulging 
forward in an effort to miss no least glimpse of the full prospect, 
exhibited the apparatus and the menials of gourmandize. And 
the eye, following the interminable irregular horizontal linCs of 
architecture, was foiled in the far distances, and, still farther off, 
alter a break of indistinguishable brown, it would catch again the 
receding run of roofs, simplified by atmosphere into featureless 
rectangles of grey agmnst sapphire or rose. There were two 
piers that strode and sprawled into the sea, and these also 
were laden with correctness and with domination. And, between 
the tw<^ men were walking miraculously on the sea to build a 
third, that should stride farther and deeper than dte others. 

nr 

Amid the crowd, stamping and tapping his way monoton- 
ously along with die assured obstinacy of a mendicant eiq)erienced 
and hardened, came t shabby xmm bearing on his breast a large 
with thepe wwdss "Blind rimmgh boy throwing mortar. 
])isdbaiged from hospitals. Incurable." Bdwm’s heart 
*««med to be imiMrkled. He thought of the ra^ed snariing 
outs whit ^ him xlthe8mtk)n,ssidoftheefeith^ 
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locked in the cdUtrs whence came beautiful odours of cm- 
fectioneiy and soup through the pavement gratings, and of the 
slatternly women who kept thrusting flowers under^is nosci and 
the half*clad infants who skimmed before the wina yelling the 
names of newspapers. All was not triumph 1 WhWe triumph 
was, there also must be the conquered. \ 

Ske was diere, she too I Somewhere, close to ^ him. He 
recalled the exact tone of Janet’s voice as she had said : ** The 
poor thing’s had a great deal of trouble.** A widow, trying to 
run a boarding-house and not succeeding! Why, there were 
hundreds upon hundreds of boarding-houses, aU huge, all 
imposing, all busy at the end of October 1 Where was hers 
hidden away, her pathetic little boarding-house? Preston 
Street! He knew not where Preston Street was, arid he had 
purposely refrained from inquiring. But he might encounter 
it at any moment. He was afraid to look too closely at the 
street-sigm at he passed them ; afraid ! 

** What am I doing here?” he asked himself curiously, and 
sometimes pettishly. Whaf s my object ? Where’s the sense 
of it? I’m nothing but a damn^ fool I’ve got no plan. 1 
don’t know what I’m going to do.” It was true. He had no 
plan, and he did not know what he was going to da What he 
did most intimately know was that the idea of her nearness 
made him tremble. 

** I’d much better go back at once,” he said. 

He walked miles, until he came to immense and silent 
squares of huge palatial houses, and wide transversal avenues 
mamag far up into the land and into the dusk. In these vast 
avenues and across these vast squares infrequent carriages sped 
like medianical toys guided by mannikina The sound of the 
sea waxed And then be saw the twinkle of lights, and flhen 6re 
tan riowi^ aloi^ the promenade : until the whcde map of it was 
drawn out in flame ; and he perceived that though he had walk^ 
a very way, the high rampart of houses emstinued stijl 
ustemsinably be^nd him. He turned He nas tired. Hs 
hme caught Ihe hitt of the rising wind Foam gleamadi 

on the rising tide. In the profound violet sky to tibe east stas 
shtme mid were wiped ou^ in fields; bm to the w^t, silv^l 
tarried He had not seen Preeton Skmt, and it was too dm 
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no* to A»ipher the »igns. He was glad. He went on and 
oOi with lapidly increasing fatigue, disgust, impatience. The 
thronging multitudes had almost disappeared; but many 
illuminated vehicles were flitting to and fro, and the shops were 
brilliant He was so exhausted by the pavements that he could 
scarcely walk. And Brighton became for him the most sorrow- 
ful city on earth. 

“ What am I doing here ? ” he asked himself savagely. 
However, by dint of stidting doggedly to it he <hd in the end 
reach the hoteL 


▼ 

After dinnor, and wine, both of which, by their surprising 
and indeed unique excellence, fostered the prestige of Stiflbrd as 
an authority upcm hotels, Edwin was conscious of new strength 
and cheerfulness. He Idt the crowded and rose-lit dining-room 
early, because he was not at ease amid its ceremoniousness of 
attire wd service, and went into the turkey-carpeted hall, 
whose porter suddenly sprang into propitiatory life on seeing 
him. He produced a cigarette, and with passionate baste the 
porter produoml a match, and by his method of boldmg the flame 
to the dgaiette^ deferendal and yet firm, proved that his young 
existence had not bemi wasted in idlenesa Whmi the cigarette 
was alif^t, the potter surveyed his work with a pleased smile. 

" Anodtet rate storm blowii^ up, sir,” said the porter. 

“Yei^*’tidd Edwin. “It’s been giving the window of my 
room a fine shake.” 

The potter i^ced at the dock. “High tide in half an 
hour, »r," 

“I think rS go oat and have a look at it,” stud Edwin. 

“Yea, air.” 

“ By tibO wayv” Bdirin added, “ I suppose you haven’t got a 
®ap of Bi^hitoa?” 

“Cettalaly, dr,” mid the porter, and with a rebirth of 
P^^tion began le among toe j^e dT time-tabies and other 
documents on a . taMe bchtod Urn. 

^wia wbfiiad iia hod luft asked for toe map. He had not 
to alk h. Hie words bad said toemtmhres. He 
anasitogi'ifl to•'au^l iar a'fiew in»^^ 
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*'What particular street did you want, sir?y the portez 
murmured. 

In deciding how to answer, it seemed to Edwin\that he was 
deciding the hazard of his life. 

“ Preston Street” 

*‘Ohl Preston Street!” the porter repeated m\^ a relieved 
tone, as if assuring Edwin that there was nothing veky esoteric 
about Preston Street. “ It*s just beyond the Metropole. You 
know Regency Square. Well, ifs the neat street after feat 
There’s a club at the comer.” 

In the afternoon, then, Edwin must have walked across the 
end of Preston Street twice. This thought made him tremble, 
as at the perception of a danger past but unperceived at the 
moment. 

The porter gave his whole soul to the putting of Edwin’s 
overcoat on Edwin’s back ; he offered the hat with an obeisance ; 
and having ushered Edwin into the night so that the illustrious 
guest might view the storm, he turned with a sudden new 
mysterious supply of zeal to other guests who were now emerging 
from the dining*room. 


VI 

The hotel fronted north on an old sheltered square where no 
storm raged, but simultaneously with Edwin’s first glimpse of the 
sea the wind struck him a tremendous blow, and continued to 
strike. He had the peculiar grim joy of the Midlander and 
Northerner in defying an element. All the lamps of the promeu' 
ade were insecurely flickering. Grouped opposite a small jetty 
was a crowd of sightseers. The dim extremity oi the jetty was 
wreathed in spray, and the waves ran along its side^ making 
curved lines on the masonry like carved lines of a rope riiaken 
firom one end* The wet floor of the jetty shone like a mirror. 
Edwin approached the crowd, and, peeping over Uack shoulders, 
could see down into the hollow ik die comer between the jetty 
and the searwall, where boys mi the sti^ dared the epent waves, 
amid jeering hunter. The crowd had the air bmng a 
kriinaldy ^ted. Farther on was anodier rimilar crowd, 
an irregular fmmtain of sfnay Aat gjlittemdin ^ 

tim bM^ bdiow, u vague dhmm wm curioua tows 
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jippjirently tiny people silhouetted like the edge of s black saw 
against an excessive whiteness. This whiteness was the sheet 
of foam that the sea made- It stretched everywhere, until the 
eye lost it seawards. Edwin descended to the beach, adding 
another tooth to the saw. The tide ran up absolutely white in 
wide chords of a circle, and then, to the raw noise of disturbed 
shingle, the chord vanished ; and in a moment was re-created. 
This play went on endlessly, hypnotizing the spectators who, 
beaten by the wind and deafened by sound, stared and stared, 
safe, at the mysterious and menacing world of spray and foam 
and darkness. Before, was the open malignant sea. Close 
behind, on their eminence, the hotels rose in vast cubes of 
yellow light, moveless, secure, strangely confident that nothing 
sinister could happen to them. 

Edwin was aware of emotion. The feel of his overcoat-collar 
upturned against the chin was friendly to him amid that onset of 
the pathos of the human world. He climbed back to the 
promenade. Always at the bottom of his mind, the foundation 
of all the shifting structures in his mind, was the consciousness 
of his exact geographical relation to Preston Street He walked 
westwards along die promenade. Why am I doing this?’* he 
asked himself again and again. ‘‘Why don’t I go home? I 
must be mad to be doing this.” Still his legs carried him on, 
past lamp-post after lamp-post of the wind-driven promenade, 
now almost deserted. And presently the high lighted windows 
of the grandest hotels were to be seen, cut like square holes in 
the sky ; and then the pier, which had flung a string of lanterns 
over the wmves into the storm; and opposite the pier a dark 
empty mpaot and a rectangle of gas-lamps : Regency Square. He 
crossed over, and passed up the Square, and out of it by a tiny 
side street, at hasardi and lo I be was in Preston Street He went 
hot and cold 


VII 

Well, and what then ? Preston Street was dark and 
lonely. The wind charged furiously through it panting towards 
the downs. He was in Pieston Street but what could he 
She was hdhhid dm bladt wdk otm of those booses. But 
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whiU th«i? Could he knock at the door in the night and mj : 
“ I*ve come. I don’t know why ” ? I 

He said : I shall walk up and down diis street once, and 
then I shall go back to the hotd. That’s the only uiing to do. 
I’ve gone off my head, that’s whaf s the matter with me 1 I ought 
to have written to her. Why in the name of Gpd dim't I bq;io 
by writing to her? ... Of course I might write to h^ firmn the 
hotd . . . send the letter by messenger, to-nij^t ... or early 
to-morrow. Yes, that’s what I’ll da” 

He set himself to make the perambulation of the street 
Many of the trambers were painted on the fanlights over the 
doors and showed plain against illuminatioa Suddenly he saw 
the la^e figures ‘59.’ He was profoundly stirred. He had 
said that the matter with him was that he had gone off . his head ; 
but now, staring at that number on the opposite side of the 
street, he really did not know what was the matter with him. 
He might have been dying. The front of the house was dark 
save for die fimlight He crossed over and peered down into 
the area and at the black door. A brass plate: "Cannmi’s 
Boarding-House,” he could read. He perspired. It seemed to 
him diat he could see her within the bouse, mysteriously moving 
at her feminine tasks. Or did she lie in bed ? He had come 
from Bursley to London, from London to Brighton, and now he 
had found her portal ; it existed. The adventure seemed incred- 
ible in its result Enough for the present 1 He couhl stand no 
He walked away, me a n i ng not to rrmun. 

When be returned, five minutes lider, the bnlig^t was dark. 
Had ale, in the meantime, come into die hall of die bouse and 
exdiqprislmd the gas? Stnnge,~diat all lights should be out in 
a bomding estaMishment before ten o’dodt 1 He stood hesitant 
quite near die houses holdii^ himself against the wind. Then 
^ door qpened a litdc^ as it were irtealthily, and a hand and 
am orept ont and widi a cloth poUihed die &ce of the brass 
^ate. He thought; in his enatedfiuaqy, that h was her hand arid 

am. Wl&in, he aeeined to distuqpd^ a dhn dgnre. He did 

ncd move; omdd not The door opened wider, and die 

stood revesded, a woman’a SurdiF d was she i 9ie gased st 
Idai m^ietoady, dnster in faaiid. 

'*What an yon stiwidihg there fiat?” she questioned huni- 
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callj. ‘*We^« had enough of loiterers in this street Please go 

away.” 

She took him for a knave expectant of some chance to 
Doanud. She wu not fearful, however. It was she. It was 
hetvoioa. 



CHAPTER IV 


IN PRESTON STREET 
I 

H e said, '*I happened to be in Brighton, lo I thought I’d 
just call, and~Z thought I’d just call.” 

She stared at him, frowning, in the dim difiused light of the 
street 

“I’ve been seeing your little boy," he said. “I thought 
perhaps as I was here you’d like to know how he was 
getting on.” 

“Why,” she exclaimed, with seeming bitterness, “you’ve 
grown a beard 1 ” 

“Yes,” be admitted foolishly, apologetically. 

“We can’t stand hoe in this wind,” she said, ai^ widi the 
srind, whidi was indeed blowing her hair about, and her skirts 
and her duster. 

She did not in words invite him to enter, but she held the 
door more widely open and drew back for him to pass. He 
wait in. She closed the door with a bang and ratde of large 
dUMaducmed latches, locb, and chains, and the storm was ex- 
cluded. They were in the dark of the halL “Wait till I pot my 
hand M die matdies,” she said. Then die struck a matdi, which 
revealed a common oil-lamp, with a resovoir of yellow ^ass and 
a papa shade. She raised the diimnr^ and lit die lamfs aod 
regulated die wki. 

Edwin loqptsSaioe. The tetrilde constraint wbidi had 1^ 
palyied him when Janet first meotkmed Hilda, seised hiie 
agdn. He dood near the woman who withoot a word of 
o^tenation or regret had jihsid, ontn^ and ndned Idm 
jnsaii belbst; diis was dwir first meeting afta dreir kaisei in bit 
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fulher's shop. And yet she was not on her knees, nor in tears, 
nor stammering an appeal for forgiveness. It was rather he who 
was apologetic, who sought excuses. He felt somehow like a 
criminal, or at least like one who commits an enormous indis- 
cretion. 

The harsh curves of her hair were the same. Her thick 
eyebrows were the same. Her blazing glance was the same. 
Her intensely clear intonation was the same. But she was a 
profoundly changed woman. Even in his extreme perturbation 
he could be sure of that. As, bending under the lamp shade to 
arrange the wick, she exposed her features to the bright light, 
Edwin saw a face marred by anxiety and grief and time, the face 
of a mature woman, with no lingering pretension to girlishness. 
She was thirty-four, and she looked older than Maggie, and much 
older than Janet She was embittered. Her black dress was 
shabby and untidy, her hnger-nails irregular, discoloured, and 
damaged. The aspect of her pained Edwin acutely. It seemed 
to him a poignant shame that time and sorrow and misfortune 
could not pass over a young girFs face and leave no mark. 
When he recalled what she had been, comparing the woman 
with the delidous wistful freshness of the girl that lived unaltered 
in his memory, he was obliged to clear his throat The contrast 
was too pathetic to be dwelt on. Only with the woman before 
him did he fully appreciate the exquisite innocent simplicity of 
the girt In the day of his passion Hilda had not seemed to 
him wy yout^ very simple, very wistful. On the contrary she 
bad seemed to have much of the knowledge and the temper of a 
woman. 

Having at length subjugated the wick, she straightened her 
badt, with a gesture that he knew, and for one instant she was a 
girlai^ 

II 

••WiU you come this way?'’ she said coldly, holding the 
toip in front of her, and opening a door. 

At die smne moment anothm* door opened at the fwr end 01 
*e haBj tbom tm » hmvj a gnat hand and atm 

shoiMsd, «i^ UMa, Edwin had a ghmpse of a n^’a head and 
dtoolden fitcNn an oblong flidtering 
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Hilda paused. ** All right,” she called to the who at 
once disappeaied, shutting the door and leaving dariness where 
he had been. The huge shadows cast by Hilda’s larap now had 
the gaunt hail to themselves again. 

Don’t be alarmed,” she laughed harshly. ** lA only the 
broker’s man.” \ 

Edwin was tongue-tied. If Hilda were joking, wh^t answer 
could be made to such a pleasantry in such a situation? And if 
she were speaking the truth, if the bailifis really were in posses- 
sion . • . t His life seemed to him once again astoundingly 
romantic. He had loved this woman, conquered her. And now 
she was a mere acquaintance, and he was following her stiffly into 
the recesses of a strange and sinister abode peopled by mysterious 
men. Was this a Brighton boarding-house? It resembled 
nothing reputable in his experience. All was incomprehensible. 

The room into which she led him was evidently the dining' 
room. Not spacious, perhaps not quite so large as his own 
dining-room, it was nearly hl^ by one long bare table Bight 
or ten monotonous chairs were ranged round the grey walls. In 
the embrasure of the window was a wicker stand with a wiriiered 
plant on its summit, and at the other end of the room a walnut 
sideboard in the most horrible taste. The mantelpiece was 
draped with dark knotted and rosetted doth ; within the fender 
sto^ a small paper screen. The walls were hung with ancient 
and with fiurly modem engravings, some big, others little, some 
coloured, others in black-and-white, but all (hstressing in dieir 
fatuous ugliness. Hie ceiling seemed black. The whole room 
fulfilled pretty accurately the scornful scrupulous housewife’s 
noticm cS a lodging-house interior. It was suspect. And b 
Edwin there was a good deal of the housewife. He was appalled. 
Obviously the house was small — he had known that the 
outside — and the entire mteqpme imignificant Thb establish" 
ment was not in the King’s Road, nor on the Mssine Parade, 
nor at Hove; no doubt hundreds of such little places esisted 
precariously in a vast town like Widows» of course, 

were often in straits. And Janet h$d told faiim * . . Never- 
thdesi he was app^ed, and completely at a loss m soccmdle 
RSda mth her enviionawit And ttien«^*die btokei^i nnu» M 
At her Udchng he iat dowBi ia hb overoMti oMi hb hat 
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insecaw on hit knee, and observed, under the Ump, the dust on 
the mutux of the long table. Hflda seated herself opposite, so 
that the lamp was between them, hiding him from her by its 
circle of light He wondered what Maggie would have thought, 
and what Clara would have said, could they have seen him in 
that obscurity. 


Ill 

“So you’ve seen my boy?” she began, with no softening of 
tone. 

Janet Orgreave brought him in one morning — the 
other day. He didn’t seem to me to be so ill as all that” 

** 111 1 ** she exclaimed. “ He certainly wasn’t ill when he left 
here. But he had been. And the doctor said that this air 
didn’t suit him — it never had suited him. It doesn’t suit some 
folks, you know — people can say what they like ” 

“Anyhow, he’s a lively piece — no mistake about that 1 ” 
“When Ws well, he’s very well,” said George’s mother. 

” But he’s up and down in a minute. And on the whole he’s 
been on the poorly side.” 

He noticed that, though there was no relapse from the 
correctness of her accent, she was using just such phrases as she 
might have used had she never quitted her native TumhilL He 
looked round the lamp at her furtively, and seemed to see in 
her shadowed face a particular local quality of sincerity and 
downrisd^tness that appealed strongly to his admiration. (Yet 
ten years earlier be considered her markedly foreign to the 
Five Towns.) That Urn quality should have survived in her 
was a proof In him that she was a woman unique. Unique she 
had b^n, and unique she still remained. He did not know 
that he had long ago lost for ever the power of seeing her with a 
normal vision. He imagined in his simplicity, which disguised 
itself as duQt cr iticil impaitiaUty, tihat he was adding her up with 
ihrewdness. . . * And then she was a mother! 
That meat^ a mysterious, a mystic perfecting I For him, it was 
^ if amtmg afi women she alone had been a mother — ^so specif 
his Siew of the influence of motherhood upon her. He 
oB the beauty of an experience almost universal, 
tianaeaiy^ ^tfii^ timd centred it one betngv And he was 
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disturbed, baffled, agitated by the effect of the secret workings 
of his own unsuspected emotion. He was made sad,;and sadder. 
He wanted to right wrongs, to edace from hearts the memory of 
grief, to create bliss ; and he knew that this could never be done. 
He now saw Hilda exclusively as a victim, whose ^fortunes 
were innumerable. Imagine this creature, with her ^sion for 
Victor Hugo, obliged by circumstances to polish a brass door- 
plate surreptitiously at night ! Imagine her solitary in^the awful 
house — with the broker’s man f Imagine her forced to separate 
herself hrom her child i Imagine the succession of disasters that 
had soured her and transformed seriousness into harshness and 
acridity 1 « • « And within that envelope, what a soul must be 
burning 1 

And when he begins to grow — he’s scarcely degun to gro^ 
yet,” Hilda continued about her offspring, then he will need ali 
his strength ! ” 

“ Yes, he will,” Edwin concurred heartily* 

He wanted to ask her, Why did you call him Edwin for his 
second name ? Was it his father’s name, or your father’s, or did 

you insist on it yourself, because ? ” But be could not ask. 

He could ask nothing. He could not even ask why she had 
jilted him without a word. He knew naught, and evidently she 
was determined to give no information. She might at any rate 
have explained how she had come to meet Janet, and under 
what circumstances Janet had taken possession of the child. 
All was a mystery. Her face, when be avoided the lamp, shone 
in the midst of a huge dark cloud of impenetrable mystery. She 
was too proud to reveal anything whatever. The grand pride in 
her forbade her even to excuse her conduct to biixmlf. A 
terrific woman I 


rv 

Silence fdL His oonstiaint was excrttoath^ Sbt too was 
mLnuMf ttippmg die table and creaking her duur. He could 
not spe^ 

** Shall yon be going back to Bursley socm?” she demanded 
In her voice was desperation. 

**Oh yes he sak,1hanldolly eagm to follow up any subject 
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•• I wonder if you’d mind giving Janet a little parcel from me 
-some things of George’s? I meant to send it by post, but if 

fOU ” 

« Of course 1 With pleasure 1 " He seemed to implore her. 

« It’s quite smaU,” she said, rising and gomg to the sideboard, 
on whidi lay a little brown-paper parcel. 

His eye followed her. She picked up the parcel, glanced at it, 
and offered it to him. 

" I’ll take it across on Monday night,” he said fervently. 

"Thanks.” 

She remained standing ; he got up. 

“ No message or anything ? ” he suggested. 

“ Oh 1 ” she said coldly, “ I write, you know." 

“Well ” He made the gesture of departing. There 

was no altartutiv& 

“ We’re having very rough weather, aren’t we ? " she said, with 
careless conventionality, as she took the lamp. 

In the hall, when she held out her hand, he wanted tremend- 
ously to squeeze it, to give her through his hand the message of 
sympathy which his tongue, intimidated by her manner, dared 
not give. But his band ako refused to obey him. The dasp 
was strictly ceremonious. As she was drawing the heavy latch of 
the door he fenced himself to say, " I’m in Brighton sometimes, 
off and oa. Now I know where you are, I must look you up.” 

She made no answer. She merely said good night as he 
passed out into the street and the wind. The door banged. 

V 

Edwin took a long breath. He had seen her 1 Yes, but the 
interview had been worse than his worst expectations. He had 
tutpassed himsdf in futility, in fatuous lack eff enterprise. He 
bad behaved liked a sdioolboy. Now, as he plunged up the 
str^ with the wind, he could devise easily a dozen ways of 
*oiinating and guiding and cmittolling the interview so that, 
even if sad, its sadness might have been agreeable. The inter- 
ne* had been heO, inefihble torture, a perfect crime of 
clumsiness. It hid resulted in nothing. (Except, of course, 
ibst he bidieett hes-^^that feet was indisputable.) He blamed 
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himself. He cursed himself with really extraordinary 
savageness. 

•*Why did I go near her?*^ he demanded. “Why couldn’t 
I keep away ? Fve simply made myself look a bitted fool ! 
Creeping and crawling round her ! . . . After all^ she\ ^ throw 
me over } And now she asks me to take a pared to her con- 
founded kid I The whole thing’s ridiculous ! And w^fs going 
to happen to her in that hole ? I don’t suppose she^ got the 
least notion of looking after herself. Impossible — ^the whole 

thing I If anybody had told me that I should — ^that she’d 

Half of which talk was simple bluster. The pared was bobbbg 
on its loop against his side. 

When he reached the top of the street he discovered that he 
had been going up it instead of down it “ What am I thinkbg 
of?” he grumbled impatiently. However, he would not turn 
hack. He adventured forward, climbing into latitudes whose 
geography was strange to him, and scaredy seeir^ a single 
fellow-wanderer beneath die gas-lamps. Presently, after a steep 
hill, he came to a churchyard, and then he redescended, and at 
last tumbled bto a street alive with people who had emerged 
from a theatre, laughing, lighting cigarettes, linking arms. 
Their existence seemed shallow, purposeless, infantile, compared 
to his. He felt himself superior to them. What did they know 
about Hfe? He would uot change with any of them. 

Recognising the label on an omnibus, be followed its direction, 
and arrived almost immediately in the sast square wbidi contained 
his hotel, and which was illuminated by the brilliant fasades of 
several hotels. The doors of the Royal Sussex were locked, 
because eleven o’clock had struck. He could not account for the 
period of nearly three hours which had passed since he left the 
hoteL The s^oua porter, observing his shadow through the 
bats, had iqpvung to unfosten the door before he. could rhig. 

VI 

Withsn the hotdl reigned gaiety, wine^ and dtoce. Small 
tablet bad been placed In the hall, and at these aal: betd-headed 
mmi smokiiq; dgars and sharing champagne with ladies of every 
age* A white carpel had been laid in the large nsiOicing^toomi 
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and through the curtained archway that separated it from the 
hall, Edwin could see couples revolving in obedience to the 
music of a piano and a violin. One of the Royal Sussex’s 
Saturday Cinderellas was in progress. The self-satisfied gestures 
of men inspectii^ Iheir cigars or lifting glasses, of simpering 
women glancing on the sly at their jewels, and of youths pulling 
straight th«br white waistcoats as they strolled about with the air 
of Don Juans, invigorated his contempt for the average existence. 
The tinkle of the music appeared exquisitely tedious in its 
superficiality. He could not remain in the hall because of the 
incorrectness of his attire, and the staircase was blocked, to a 
timid man, by elegant couples apparently engaged in the act of 
flirtation. He turned, through a group of attendant waiters, into 
the passage leading to the small smoking-room which adjoined the 
discreetly situated bar. This smoking-room, like a club, warm 
and bright, was empty, but in passing he had caught sight of two 
mutually affectionate dandies drinking at the splendid mahogany 
of the bar. He lit a cigarette. Seated in the smoking-room he 
could hear their conversation ; he was forced to hear it 

“ I’m really a very quiet man, old chap, very quiet,” said one, 

with a wavering drawl, “ but when they get at me I was 

at the Club at one o’clock. 1 wasn’t drunk, but I had a 
top on." 

“ You were just gay and dieerful,” the other flatteringly and 
soothingly in an exactly similar wavering drawl. 

“ Yes. 1 felt as if I wanted to go out somewhere and have 
another drink. So I went to Willis’s Rooms. I was in evenmg- 
diess. You know you have to get a domino for those things. 
Then, of course you're a mark at once. I also got a nose. A 
giri snatdied it off me. 1 told her what I thought of her^ and 1 
got anodier nose. Hren five fellows tried to snatch my domino 
off me. Then I Mi get angry. I landed out with ray right at 
the nearest chiq>~-ii^t on his heart Not his face. His heart 
I lowered hiiB. He asked me afterwards, ‘ Was that your right ? ' 
■Yes,’ I sidd, 'and my lefifs worse 1’ I couldn’t use my left 
'jocause they swne hoWir^ it You see? Yourer?" 

" Yes," ssM the impariently, and suddenly cantankerous. 

“ I see tibat aiB rigfrt I Damned awful rot those Willis's Rooms 

aiejg^tlB^ If mi 
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“Asses!" Edwin exploded within himself. "Idiots!” He 
could not tolerate their ciassness. He had a hbt prejudice 
against them because they were not as near the con of life as 
he was himself. It appeared to him that most j^ple died 
without having lived. Willis’s Rooms ! Girls i Now ! Heart ! 
. . . Asses! 

He surged again out of the small room, desolatii^ the bar 
with one scornful glance as he went by. He braved the stair 
case, leaving those scenes of drivelling f^tivity. In his bedroom, 
with the wind crashing gainst the window, he r^arded medita 
lively the parcel After all, if she had meant to have nothmg 
to do with him, she would not have charged him with the parcel. 
The parcel was a solid fact. The more he thought about it, the 
more significant a fact it seemed to him. His ears sang with 
the vibrating intensity of his secret existence, but from the 
wild confusion of his heart be could disentangle no omstant 
kiea. 



CHAPTER V 


THE BULLY 
I 

T he next morning he was up early, pretematurally awake. 
When he descended the waiters were waiting for him, 
and the zealous porter stood ready to offer him a Sunday paper, 
just as though in the night they had refreshed themsdves 
ma^cally, without going to bed. No sign nor relic of the 
Cinderella remained. He breakfasted in an absent mind, and 
then went idly into the lounge, a room with one immense 
circular window, ginng on the Square. Rain was falling heavily. 
Already from the porter, and in the very mien of the wuters, he 
had learnt tlmt the Brighton Sunday was ruined. He left the 
window, Ch) a round table in die middle of the room were 
ranged, with religious r^larity, ail the most esoteric examples 
of periodical literature m our language, from “The Iron-Trades 
Review" to “Hie Animals’ Guardian.” With one careless 
movement he destroyed the balanced perfection of a labour into 
whi(^ some menial 1^ put his soul, and then dropped mto a 
g^antic easy-ctuur near t^ fire, whose thin flames were just rising 
through the btersdoes of great black lumps of coal 

The housekeeper, stiff with embroidered rilk, swam majestic- 
ally into die lounge, bowed with a certain frigid and deferential 
surprise to die early guest, and proceeded to an inquiry mto dust. 
In a moment die called, sharp and low— 

“Aidual* 

And « page lan eagerly in, to whom, in the diflScult owners 
of ttpholitery and of aculptunrf wood, she pointed out h» sins of 
omissitMu, l—hing him a resfrmned voice tibat Edwm could 
*oucelybm hw hand twieleaslf along the heading of 
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a door panel and then examining her fingen, ahe deputed. The 
page fetched a duster. I 

"I see why this hotel has such a name,* saidl Edwin to 
himself. And suddenly the image of Hilda in that dadc and 
frowzy tenement in Preston Street, on diat wet Sunday morning, 
filled lus heart with a revolt capricious and violent He spimi^ 
to his feet, unreflecting, wilfiil, and strode into the halL\ 

“ Can I have a cab 7 * he asked the porter. 

“ Cotainly, sir,” said the porter, as if saying^ ** You ask me 
too little. Why will you not ask for a white elephant so that I 
may prove my devotion ?” And within five seconds the screech 
of a whistle sped through the air to the cabstand at the comer. 


n 

“Why am I doing this? ” he once more asked himself, when 
he heard the bell ring, in answer to his pull, within the house in 
Preston Street The desire for a tranquil life had always been 
one of his strongest instincts, and of late years the instinct had 
been satisfied, and so strengthened. Now he seemed to be 
obstinately searching for tumult; and he did not know why. 
He trembled at the sound of movement behind the door. “ In 
a moment,” he thought, “ I shall be right in the thick of it 1 * 

As be was expecting, she opened the dom beiseif; but only 
a little^ with die gesture habitual to women who live alone in 
reprehension, and she kept her hand on the latdi. 

“ Good mornings” he said curdy. " Can 1 to you ? ” 

His eye could not blase like hers, but aU his s^-respect 
depended on his valour now, and with despendion he a^nted 
her. She opened die door wider, and he stepped in, and at once 
bqian to wipe his boots on the mat srith nervous paltkuiaiity. 

“Fr^^tM flMMTiing I ” he grinned. 

“ Yes,” die said. “Is diat your cab outside?” 

He admitted that it was. 

“Perhaps if #e go upstairs,” abe ntggested. 

Thankii^ her, be ftdlomd her upwards into the i^oom st 
the head ttf the naxrow stairs, and them ahM^ a narrow passage. 
The house appeared qtdte as un&voundfly ^d|qr«a 
It was diabby. : AB its tints bad susfed hf vm add by ^ 
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into one tint, nondescript and unpleasant, in which yellow 
prospered. The drawing-room was larger than the dining-room 
by the poor width of the halL It was a heaped, confused mass 
of chairs, sofas, small tables, draperies, embroideries, and value- 
less knick-knacks. There was no peace in it for the eye, neither 
on the walls nor on the floor. The gaze was driven from one 
ugliness to another without rest. 

The fireplace was draped ; the door was draped ; the back 
of the piano was draped ; and none of the dark suspicious stuffs 
showed a clear pattern. The faded chairs were hidden by feded 
anti m a c as s ars ; the little futile tables concealed their rickets 
under vague needlework, on which were displayed in straw or 
tinsel firames pale portraits of dowdy people who had stood like 
sheep before fifteenth-rate photographers. The mantelpiece ud 
the top of the piano were thickly strewn with frs^ments of coloured 
earthenware. At the windows hung heavy dark curtains from 
great rings that gleamed gilt near the ceiling ; and lest the light 
which th^ admitted should be too powerful it was further 
screened greyish white curtains within them. The carpet was 
covered in most places by small rugs or bits of other carpets, 
and in the deep shadows beneath sofas and chmrs and belund 
the piano it semned to slip altogether out of existence into 
black nothingness. Tire room lacked ventilation, but bad the 
appearance of having been recently dusted. 

in 

Hilda dosed dm draped door with a mysterious, bitter, 
cynical smile. 

“ Sit down,” she sdd coldly. 

“Last ni^t^” Bdwin began, vnthout sitting down, “ whar you 
mendonedtire broker's man, woe you joking, or did you mean it ? ” 

She was taken aback. 

"Did 1 Wf 'brdcer’s man'?* 

« Wdl," said Edwin, “you’ve not forgotten, I suppose.^ 

Sbe sat down, irith some i»ecision of pose, on the priiKapal 

•*¥«%? said at leng th. “As you’re so cnrioiia. The 
iwdioBds k p ome ssi o n.* 
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"The baUifiEs still here?” 

“Yes.” 

But what are you going to do ? *• 

expecting them to take the furniture away td^morrow, 
or Tuesday at the latest,” she replied 

••And then what?” 

«I don’t know.” 

*• But haven’t you got any money ? ” 

She took a purse from her pocket, and opened it with a show 
of impartial curiosity. •• Two-and-seven,” she said 

••Any servant in the house?” 

••What do you think?” she replied. ••Didn’t you see me 
cleaning the door-plate last night? 1 do like that to look nice 
at any rate 1 ” 

••I don’t see mudi use in that looking nice, when you’ve 
got the bailiffs in, and no servant and no money,” Edwin said 
roughly, and added, still more roughly : •• What should you do 
if anyone came inquiring for rooms?” He tried to guess her 
real mood, but her features would betray nothing. 

•• I was expecting three old ladies — sisters — next week,” she 
said ••I'd been hoping I could hold out till they came. 
Th^’re horrid women, though they don’t know it ; but they’ve 
stayed a couple of months in this house every winter for I don’t 
know how many years, and they’re firmly convinced it’s the 
best bouse in Brightoa They’re quite enough to keep it going 
by themselves when they’re here. But I shall have to write and 
tdi them not to come this time.” 

•• Yes,” said Edwin. •• But I keep askii^ you — what then ? ” 

••And I keep saying I don’t know.” 

••You must have some plans?” 

••1 haven’t” She put her lips together, and dimpled her 
cfauv and again iqmia^y smil^ At any rate she bad not 
rapented his imimsirion. 

••I suppose you know you’re bdiaving like a perfect fool?” 
tie msgBMcd an^y# She did not wince. 

••And what if 1 am? What’s that got to do with you?” 
die asked, as if {deaaantly pussled. 

••You^staim You cam’t live for ever on two^ 

-Wdl?” 
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'* And the boy ? Is he going to starve ? ” 

“Oh,” said HUda, “Janet will look after him till some- 
thing turns op. The fact is, that’s one reason why I allowed 
her to take 

‘♦‘Something turns up/ ‘something turns upM” Edwin 
repeated deliberately, letting himself go. “You make me 
absolutely sick I It’s absolutely incredible how some people 
will let things slide! What in the name of God Almighty 
do you think will turn up?” 

“ I don’t know,” she said, with a certain weakness, still trying 
to be placidly bitter, and not now succeeding. 

“Where is the bailiff-johnny?” 

“He’s in the kitchen with one of his friends, drinking.” 

Edwin with bravado flopped his hat down forcefully on a 
table, pushed a chair aside, and strode towards the door. 

“ Where are you going ? ” she asked in alarm, standing up. 

“ Where do you suppose I’m going ? I’m going to find out 
from that chap bow much will settle it If you can’t show any 
common sense for yourself, other folks must show some for you — 
that’s alL The brokers in the house 1 1 never heard of such 
work 1 ” 

And indeed, to a respected and successful tradesman, the 
entrance of the bailiffs into a house did really seem to be the 
very depth of disaster and shame for the people of that house. 
Edwin could not remember that he had ever before seen a 
bailiff To him a bailiff was like a bug—something heard of, 
something known to exist, but something not likely to enter the 
field of vi^on an honest and circumspect man. 

He would deal with the bailiff. He would have a short way 
with the bailiff Secure in the confidence of his bankers, he 
was ready to bully the innocent bailiff. He would not reflect, 
would not pamm. He had heated himself. His steam was up, 
wsd he woidd not the pressure be weakened by argumentative 
hesitations. His mnodon was not disagreeable. 

When he was in the passage he heard the sound of a sob, 
Prudendy, he had not hanged the door after him. He stopped, 
^<1 listened. Was it a sob? Then he heard another sirti. He 

went back to tim dmwiQg-n>^ 
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Yes 1 She stood in the middle of the room weefiing. Save 
Clara, and possibly once or twice Maggie, he had neW seen a 
woman cry — that is, in circumstances of intimacy ; he\ had seen 
women crying in the street, and the specude usually pained 
him. On occasion he had very nearly made Maggie 'very, and 
had fislt exceedingly uncomforuble. But now, as he looked at 
the wet eyes and the shaken bosom of Hilda Cannon, he was 
aware of acute joy. Exquisite moment t Damn her ! He could 
have taken her and beaten her in his sudden passion — a passion 
not of reveng’i^ not of punishment i He could have made ber 
scream with the pain that his love would inflict 

She tried to speak, and failed, in a storm of sobs. He had 
left the door open. Half blind with tears she dashed to the 
door and shut it, and then turned and fronted him, with her 
hands hovering near her face. 

“I can’t let you do itt” she murmured imploringly, 
plaintively, and yet with that stiU obstinate bitterness in 
hm broken voice. 

“Then who is to do it?” he demanded, less bitterly than 
she bad spoken, nevertheless not softly. “Who is to keep 
you if I dtm’t? Have you got uiy other frimids wboll stand 
by you?" 

“I’ve got the Oi^reaves,” she answered. 

“And do yon drink it would be better for die Orgreavei to 
keep you, or forme?” As she made no tesptmae, be continued : 
“Anybody dse besides the Oigreaves?” 

“Ni^*rire muttered sulkily. “I’m not die sort of woman 
that makes a lot cd* friends. I expect pet^ dtw’t like me, as 
a rate." 

^You^ die tort of woman that bdiaves like a blooming 
B^uit 1* he sauL “Supposing I don’t iidp you? Whut then— 
1 keep askkf you? How shall you get mon^? You can only 
borrow it—und dtere’a ncdxidy bid Jmiet, and tMd have to 
adt her ftdber for it Of course, if yocfd soonet bonow bom 
OsamndOigtmtve thanftom me . . 

“1 ddn't waid fo bonrow finim any ^ proiesfod. 
“UMa yon watd to itarvel And you wM* boy to 
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stwrre-or ^ to Hve od diarity! Why don’t you look facts 
in the &ce? You’ll have to look them in the &ce sooner or 
lately and the sooner the better. You think you’re doing a fine 
thii« by sitting tight and bearing it, and sa^ng nothing, and 
keeping it all a secret, untU you get pitched into the street I 
Let me tdl you you aren’t* 


V 

She dropped into a chjur by the juano, and rested her elbows 
on the cun^ lid of the piano. 

“You’re firi^tfully cruel ! ” she sobbed, hiding her face. 

He fidgeted away to the larger of the two windows, which 
was bayed, so that the room could boast a view of the sea. On 
the floor he noticed an open book, pages downwards. He picked 
it up. It was the poems of Crashaw, an author he had never 
read but had always been intending to read. Outside, the driver 
of his cab was bunching up his head and shoulders together 
under a large umbrella, upon which the rain spattered. The 
flanks of the resigned horse glistened with rain. 

“You needn’t talk idwut cruelty I” he remarked, staring 
hard at die signboard ci an optician opposite. He could hear 
the funt clang^ of church b^. 

After a pause she said, as if apologetically — 

“ Ke^Hi^ a boarding'house isn’t my line. But what could 
I do? My si^eMn-law had it, and I was with her. And when 
she died. . . . Besides, I dare say I can keep a boarding-house 
as wdQ as fdenty of other people. But— well, it’s no use going 
into that I* 

Edwin idxiqpitly sat down near her. 

“Come, now,” he said less harshly, more persuasively. 
“How mu^ do you osre?” 

“Ohl*she cried, pouting, and shifting her feet. “It’s out 
of the qoestidn t They’ve distriuned for seventy-five pounds." 

“ I don^ cam if diey’ve distrained for seven hundred and 
t<wen^<Ave peunds I* seemed just like a ghl to him agahi 
now, in of her fiioe and Imr figure. “ If that was deaied 
oft, you OMdd -Cttiy oo, couldn’t you ? This is just die season, 
yon get a aarvaat in, in tioM for these three sutncs?* 
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“ 1 could get a charwoman, anyhow,” she said unwillingly. 

“ Well, do you owe anything else ? ” ^ 

“ There'll be the expenses,” 

“ Of the distraint ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ That’s nothing. 1 shall lend you a hundred poubds. It 
just happens that I’ve got fifty pounds on me in notes!^^ That 
and a cheque’ll settle the bailiff person, and the rest of the 
hundred Vll send you by post It’ll be a bit of working 
capital” 

She rose and threaded between chairs and tables to the sofa, 
several feet from Edwin. With a vanquished and weary sigh, 
she threw herself on to the sofa. 

“ I never knew there was anybody like you in the iforld,” 
she breathed, flicking away some fluff from her breast She 
seemed to be regarding him, not as a benefactor, but as a 
natural curiosity. 


VI 

He looked at her like a conqueror. He had taught her a 
thing or two. He had been a man. He was proud of himself. 
He was proud of all sorts of details in his conduct The fifty 
pounds in notes, for example, was not an accident Since the 
death of his father, he had formed the habit of never leaving his 
base of supplies without a provision far in excess of what he was 
likely to need. He was extravagant in nothing, but the humilia- 
tions of his penurious youth and early manhood had implanted 
in him a mm-bid fear of being short of mon^. He had fiintastic* 
ally surmised circumstances in which be might need a consider- 
able sum at Brighton. And lot the sequel had tranrformed bis 
morbidity into prudence. 

“This time yesterday,” he reflected, in bis triumph, “ I hadn’t 
even seen her, and didn’t know where she was. Last night I 
was a fool BsM an hour ago she herself hadn’t a notion that 
I was going the upper hand of her. . . . Why, it isn't 

two days yet since I Idt home I . . . And look where I em 

nowl^ 

With pity iiMl with joy he watched hm slowly her 
ifei. TyrtyHfonr, peilu^; yet a to 
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But if ibe did not give a natural ingenuous smile of relief, it 
was because she could not If she acted foolishly it was be- 
cause of her tremendous haughtiness. However, he had lowered 
that He had shown her her master. He felt that she had 
been profoundly wronged by destiny, and that gentleness must 
be lanshed upon her. 

In a casual tone he began to talk about the most rapid 
means of getting rid of the bailiff. He could not tolerate the 
incubus of the bailiff a moment longer than was absolutely 
unavoidable. At intervals a misgivbg shot like a thin flying 
needle tluough the solid satisfaction of his sensations : “She is 
a strange and an mcalculable woman— why am I doing this?” 
Shot, and was gone, almost before perceived I 
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THE RENDEZVOUS 
I 

I N the afternoon the weather cleared somewhat Edwin, 
vaguely blissful, but with nothing to occupy him ; save 
reflection, sat in the lounge drinkmg tea at a Moorish table. 
An old Jew, who was likewise drinking tea at a Moorish table, 
had oigaged him in conversation and was relating the history 
of a burglary in which he had lost horn his fliat in Bolton Street, 
Piccadilly, nineteen gold cigarette-cases and thirty-seven jewelled 
scarf-pins, tokens of esteem and regard oflered to him by friends 
and colleagues at various crises of bis life. The lounge was 
crowded, but not with tea-drinkers. Despite die horrid ^mal- 
nesi of the morning, hope had sent down from London trains 
faHi of people ahose determination was to live mid to see life in 
a grandiose manner. And all about the lounge d the Royal 
Sussex were groups of elegant youngish men and flaxen, uneasily 
stylish women, inviting the assistance of flattered waiters to 
decide what liqueurs they should have next Edwin was 
humanly trying to publish in nonchalant gestures the scorn 
whkh he really felt for these nincompoops, but whose free 
eiqa-esskm was hindered by a layer of envy. 

The ban-porter appeared, and his eye ranged like a condor’s 
over die fidd unril it discovered Edwin, whom he afqiroadhed 
widi a mien of joy and banded to him a letter. 

Ednai took dm letter with an air of custcmi, as It he was 
aaxkns to convince the company that bis stay at the Royri 
Snssex was freqneody {mnetuatcd by the arrival of speda) 
nusdves. 

"Who hcoai^t this?* he asked. 
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“An oldish man, sir,” said the porter, and bowed and 
departed. 

The handwriting was hers. Probably the broker’s man had 
offered to bring the letter. In the short colloquy with him in 
the morning, Edwin had liked the slatternly, coarse fellow. The 
bailiff could not, unauthorised, accept cheques, but his tone in 
suggesting an immediate visit to his employers had shown that 
he had bowels, that he sympathized with the difficulties of careless 
tenants m a harsh world of landlords. It was Hilda who, 
furnished with notes and cheque, had gone, in Edwin’s cab, to 
placate the higher powers. She had preferred to go herself, and 
to go alone. Edwin had not insisted. He had so mastered 
her that he could i^ord to yield to her in trifles. 

II 

The letter said exactly this; “Everything is all right and 
settled. I had no trouble at all. But I should like to speak to 
you this afternoon. Will you meet me on the West Pier at six ? 
— H. C” No form of greeting 1 No thanks 1 The bare words 
necessary to convey a wish I On leaving her in the morning no 
arrangemmit had been made for a further interview. She had 
said nothing, and he had been too proud to ask — ^the terrible 
pride tff the benefactor 1 It was only by chance that it had even 
occurred to him to say : “ By the way, 1 am staymg at the Royal 
Sussex.” She had shown no curiosity whatever about him, his 
doings, his movements. She had not put to him a single 
question. He had intended to call at Preston Street on the 
Monday momiog. And now a letter from her) Her hand- 
writmg had scarcely changed. He was to meet her on the pin. 
At her own request he now had a rendezvous with her on the 
pier I Why iH^ at her house? Perhaps she was afraid of his 
power over her in die house. (Curious, how she, and she 
almost tSoiut, roused the masculine force in him!) Perhaps 
she wanted to thank him in surroundings which would compel 
both mi, them to be calm. That would be like hnl Essen- 
tially modeM, restrained! And did she not know how to be 
rim adto was so headstrong and independent I 
lie lodbed at toe dock. The hour was not ym five. Never- 
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theless he felt obliged to go out» to bestir himself. On the 
misty, crowded, darkening promenade he abandoned , himself 
afresh to indulgence in the souvenance of the great critical scene of 
the morning. Yes, he had done marvels ; and fate was utound- 
ingly kind to him also. But there was one aspect of the afimr 
that intrigued and puzzled him, and weakened his self-satistaction. 
She had been defeated, yet he was baffled by her. She\ was a 
mjrstery within folds of mysteries. He was no nearer — he secretly 
felt — to the essential Her than he had been before the short 
struggle and his spectacular triumph. He wanted to reconstruct 
in his fancy all her emotional existence; he wanted to get a/ 
her, — to possess her intimate mind, — and lo ! he could not even 
recall the expressions of her face from minute to minute during 
the battle. She hid herself from him. She eluded him. . . . 
Strange creature ! The polishing of the door-plate in the night ! 
That volume of Crashaw — on the floor! Her cold, almost 
daemonic smile I Her sobs 1 Her sudden retreats 1 What was 
at the back of it all ? He remembered her divine gesture over 
the fond Shushions. He remembered the ecstatic quality of her 
surrender in the shop. He remembered her first love-letter; 

Every bit of me is absolutely yours.” And yet the ground 
seemed to be unsure beneath his feet, and he wondered whether 
he had ever in reality known her, ever graisped firmly the secret 
of her personality, even for an instant. 

He said to himself that he would be seeing her face to face in 
an hour, and that then he would, by the ardour of his gaze^ get 
behind those enigmatic features to the arcana they concealed. 

m 

Before six o’clock: it was quite dark. He thought it a strange 
noriok^ to fix a rendezvous at such an hour, cm a day in autumn, 
in the open air. But perhaps she was veiy busy, doing servant’s 
work in the preparation of her bouse for visitors. When he 
reaciied the pier gates at five minutes to six, they were dosed, 
and the obscure vista of the pier as deseited as some northern 
pier in mid-winter. Naturally it was closed I Theie was a 
notice prominently displayed dtat die pier would dose that 
eyoatng at dude. What did die mean? The truth was, he 
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decided) that she lived in the doads, ordering her existence by 
means of sudden and capricious decisions in which facts were 
n^lected,— and herein probably lay the explanation of her 
misfortunes. He was very philosophical: rather amused than 
disturbed, because her house was scarcely a stoneVthrow away : 
she could not escape him. 

He glanced up and down the lighted promenade, and across 
the broad muddy road towards the opening of Preston Street. 
The crowds had disappeared ; only scattered groups and couples, 
and now and then a solitary, passed quickly in the gloom. The 
hotels were brilliant, and carriages with their flitting lamps were 
continually stopping in front of them ; but the blackness of the 
shop-fronts produced the sensation of melancholy proper to the 
day even in Brighton, and the renewed sound of church bells 
intensified this arid melancholy. 

Suddenly he saw her, coming not across the road from 
Preston Street, but from the direction of Hove. He saw her 
before she saw him. Under the multiplicity of lamps her face 
was white and clear. He had a chance to read in it But he 
could read nothing in it save her sadness, save that she had 
suffered* She seemed querulous, preoccupied, worried, and 
afflicted. She had the look of one who is never free from 
apprehension. Yet for him that look of hers had a quality 
unique, a quality that he had never found in another, but which 
he was completely unable to define. He wanted acutely to 
explain to himself what it was, and be could not 

** You are frightfully cruel,” she had said. And he admitted 
that he had been* Yes, he had bullied her, her who, he was 
convinced, had always been the victim. In •ipite of her vigorous 
individuality she was destined to be a victim* He was sure that 
she had never deserved anything but sympathy and respect and 
affectioo* He was sure that she was the very incarnation of 
honesty-^possibly she was too honest for the actual world. Did 
Qot the Otgieaves worship her? And could he himself have 
been deceived in his estimate her charactor? 

She recognised him only when she was close upon him* A 
faint, trans^bnt, wistful smile lightened her brooding face, pale 
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Oh I There you are ! ” ihe exclaimed, in her cl«ur TOtce 
** Did I say six, or five, in my note ? ” \ 

«Six.” \ 

was afiraid 1 had done, when I came here at me and 
didn’t find you* I’m so sorry*” \ 

** No 1 ” he said. ** I think I ought to be sorry. I^s you 
who’ve had the waiting to do. The pier’s closed now.” 

**It was just closing at five,” she answered. “I ought to 
have known. But I didn’t The fact is, I scarcely ever go out 
I remembered once seeing the pier open at night, and I thought 
it was always open.” She shrugged her shoulders as if stopping 
a shiver. 

** I hope you haven’t caught cold,” he said. ** Suppose we 
walk along a bit.” 

They walked westwards in silence. He felt as dmugb he 
were by the side of a stranger, so far was he from having pierced 
the secret of that face. 

As they approached one of the new glased shelters, she said— 

** Can’t we sit down a moment I — I can’t talk standing up. 
I must sit down.” 

They sat down, in an enclosed seat designed to hold four. 
And Edwin could feel die wind on his calves, which stretched 
beyond the screened side of the structure. Odd people passed 
dimly to and fro in front of them, glanced at them with non* 
cfaalant curiosity, and glanced away. On the previous evening 
he had observ^^ couples in those shelters, and had wondered 
what could be the circumstances or the preferences which led 
them to accept sudi a situation. Certainly he could not have 
dreamed that within twenty«four hours he would be sitting in 
one them with her, by her appointment, at her request He 
thrilled with exdlemaatt — ^witb ddicious anxieties. 

"Janet told you I was a widow,” Hilda bqgan, garii^ at the 
Isrule of her umlwella, which gleamed cm the groundl 

" Yes.” Agiiii uho ms suiprisii^ him. 

" Wdd, we arranged die should tdl etery one But 1 
diink you to know diat I’m not.” 

^Ko?”lmmitrxnuiediv^ Andfaeneanudlisatepo^ 
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r^kni of hia mind he reflected with astonishment upon the 
hesitating but convincing air with which Janet had Ued to him. 
Janet! 

“After what you’ve done ’’--she paused, and went on with 
unblurred dearness — “ after what you’ve insisted on doing, I don’t 
want there to be any misundersUnding. I’m not a widow. My 
husband’s in prison. He’ll be in prison fw another six or seven 
years. That’s all I wanted to tell you.” 

“ I’m very scary ” he breathed. “ I’d no idea you’d had this 
trouble.” What could he say ? What could anybody have said ? 

“ I ought to have told you at once,” she said. " I ought to 
ftave told you last night” Another pause. “ Then perhaps you 
wouldn’t have come again this morning.” 

" Yes, I should 1 ” he asserted eagerly, “ If you’re in a hole, 
you’re in a hole. What difference could it possibly make whetha 
you were a widow or not ? ” 

“Oh 1” she said. “ The wife of a convict . , . you know I” 

He felt diat she was evading the point. 

She went on ; “ It’s a good thing my three old ladies don’t 
know, anyhow I . . . I’d no cdiance to tell you this morning. 
You were too much for me.” 

“ I don't care whose wife you are ! ” he muttered, as though 
to himself, as though resenting something said by some one who 
had gone away and left him. “ If you’re in a hole, you’re in a 
hole.” 

She turned and looked at him. His eyes fell before hers. 

“Widl," she said. "Fve told you. I must go. I haven’t a 
mommtt Good night." She held out her hand. " You don’t 
vant me to thank you a lot, do you ? ” 

“ That I don’t 1 ” he exclaimed. 

“Good nigjht* 

“But " 

“ I reaffy mart ga* 

He rose and gave his hand. The next instant she was gtme. 

There was a deafening loar in his head. It was the complete 
destruc&Wk by eardtquake erf a dty of dreams. A calamity 
^hich iefk aothing—even to be desired 1 A tremendous dlence 
'^gaed aibw ibs event. 
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On the following evening, when from the window of the 
London-to-Manchester express he saw in the gloom me high 
leaping flames of the blast-furnaces that seem to guard Wernally 
the southern frontier of the Five Towns, he felt that\he had 
returned into daily reality out of an impossible world. \Waiting 
for the loop-line train in the familiar tedium of Knype platform, 
staring at the bookstall, every item on which he knew by heart 
and despised, surrounded once more by local physiognomies, 
gestures, and accent, he thought to himself ; This is my lot. 
And if I get messing about, it only shows what a damned fool I 
am ! ” He called himself a damned fool because Hilda had 
proved to have a husband ; because of that he condemned the 
whole expedition to Brighton as a piece of idiocy. His dejection 
was profound and bitter. At first, after Hilda had quitted him on 
the Sunday night, he had tried to be cheerful, had persuaded 
himself indeed that he was cheerful j but gradually his spirit had 
sunk, beaten and miserable. He had not called at Preston Street 
again. Pride forbade, and the terror of being misunderstood. 

And when he sat at bis own table, in bis own dining-room, 
and watched the calm incurious M^gie dispensing to him his 
elaborate tea-supper with slightly more fuss and more devotion 
than usual, his dioughts, had they been somewhat less vague, 
might have been summed up thus : “ The right sort of women 
don’t get landed as the wives of convicts. Can you imagine such 
a thing happening to Maggie, for instance? Or Janet?” (And 
yet Janet was in the secret 1 This disturbed the flow of bis 
reflections.) Hilda was too mysterious. Now she had half 
disclosed yet another mystery. But aflmt? Why was her 
husband a convict? Under what circumstances? For what 
oime? Where ? Since when ? ” He knew the answer to none 
of these questions. More deeply than ever was that woman 
embedded in enigmaui. 

Whafs this parcel cm the sideboard?” Maggie inquired. 

"Oh I 1 want you to send it in to Jam^. IPs from her 
particular friend, Mrs. Cannon — sometiiing for the kid, I believe 
I ran aaoss her in Bright end iftte aAed me if Fd bring the 
pared alonf»” 
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llte innocence of his meaner was perfectly acted. He 
wondered that be could do it so well. But really th«e was no 
danger. Nobody in Bursley, or to the world, had the least sus- 
picion <rf his past relations with Hilda. The only conceivable 
would have been to hiding the fact that he had met her 
in Br^hton. 

“Of course,” said Maggie, mildly interested. “I was for- 
getting she lived at Brighton. Well ?” and she put a few casual 
questions, to which Edwin casually replied. 

“ You look tired,” she smd later. 

He astonidjed her by admitting that he was. According to 
all precedent her statement ought to have drawn forth a quick 
contradiction. 

The sad image of Hilda would not be dismissed. He 
had to carry it about with him everywhere, and it was heavy 
enough to fatigue a stronger than Edwin Clayhanger. The 
pathos of her situation overwhelmed him, argue as he might 
about the immunity of ‘ the right sort of women ’ from a certain 
sort of disaster. Cte the Tuesday he sent her a post-office order 
for twwaty pounds. It rather more than made up the agreed 
sum of a hundred pounds. She returned it, saying she did not 
need it “Little fool 1" he said. He was not surprised. He 
was, however, very mudi surprised, a few weeks later, to recdve 
from Hilda her own cheque for eighty pounds odd! More 
mystery I An absolutely incredible woman! Whence had she 
obtained that eighty pounds ? Needless to say, she offered no 
explanation. He abandoned all conjecture. But he could not 
abandon the image. And first Auntie Hamps ratd, and then 
Qaia, and tiacn even Maggie admitted, that Edwin was stiemg 
too close to business and needed a change, nee^ k»^. 
Auntie Hamw urged openly that a wife ought to be found for 

him. But in a few days the great talkers of the femily,Auntre 

Hamps and Oaia, had grown accustomed to Edwin’s stat^ and 
tome new supeivei^ 
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O NE morning — towards the end of November — Edwin, 
attended by Maggie, was rearrangmg books in the 
drawing-room after breakfast, when there came a « tftrt|ir»g loud 
Up at the large central pane of the window. Both of them 
jumped 

“ Who’s throwing?” Edwin exclaimed 
“ I expect it’s that boy,” said Maggie, almost angrily. 

“Not Georpe?” 

“ Yes. 1 wish you’d go and stop him. You’ve iro idea what 
a tiresome little thmg he is. And so rough tool” 

TTiis attitude of Maggie towards the mysterious irephew was 
a surprise for Edwin. She had never grumbled about him before. 
In fact they had seen little of him. Fm a fmtruf^t he had not 
been abroad, and the rumour ran that he was unwell, that he 
was 'not so ^ng as he ought to be.’ And ram Maggie 
suddmily charged him widi a whole series of misdoings t But 
it was Maggie’s way to keep unpleasant things from Edwin for 
a time, in order to save her impmtant brother fr om being 
worried, and thmi in a moment of tmirioD to flmg them hill in 
Ids hue, like a wet dout 

“ What’s he bemt^ to?” Edwin hwpred for dda3ta. 

“ Oh 1 I don't know,” answered Maj^ vaguely. At the 
suae instant came another startling blow on the vrindov- 
“Tbecet” Magl^ cried, in triumph, as if saying: what 

h<?s been up tol” After aB, the irindowk wen Haggis o«o; 
shndows. 

BdiriD kft on Ae aofo a whole pfle of boob foai b v**! 
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sorting, and went out into the garden. On the top of Qie wall 
separating him from the Orgreaves a row of damaged earthen- 
ware object*— ji%s and jars chiefly— at once caught his cqre. 
He witneued the smashing of one of them, and then he ran to 
the wall, and taking a spring, rested on it with his arms, his toes 
pushed into crerices. Young George, with hand outstretched 
to throw, m the garden of the Orgreaves, seemed rather diverted 
hy this i^parition. 

'* Hdflo I ” said Edwin. “What are you up to?” 

M i*m practising breaking crocks,” said the child. That he 
had acquired the local word gave Edwin pleasure. 

“Yes, but do you know you’re practising breaking my 
windows too? When you aim too high you simply can’t miss 
one of my windows." 

George’s face was troubled, as he examined the fscts, which 
had hitherto escaped his attention, that there was a whole world 
of c on s*^****" *** on the other side of the wall, and that a missile 
which did not prove its enstence against either the wall or a 
crock bad not necessarily ceased to exist Edwin watched the 
face with a new joy, as though looking at some wonder of nature 
under a mkroscope. It seemed to him that he now saw vividly 
why drildten were interesting. 

“ I can’t see any windows from here,” said George, in defence. 

“ If yon up here you’U see them all right” 

“Yes, but 1 can’t chmb up. I’ve tried to, a lot of times. 
Even when I stood on my toes on this stump I could only just 
reach to put the crocks on the top.” 

“What did you want to get on the waU fia?” 

“I wanted to see that swing of yours.” 

“ Wdl,” said Edwin, laughing, “if you could remember the 
swing why couldn’t you remember the windows ? ” 

George shook his head at Edwin’s stupidity, and looked at 
the ground. “A swing isn’t windows,” he said. Then he 
Up with a diffident smile: “I'w often been wanting to 
come imd aee you." 

Edwin traa timnendoasly flattered. If he had made a 
the chUd 1^ tins frank admisskm had saade a 

"tlwi why didn’t you come?” 
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** I couldn’t, by myself. Besides, my back hasn’t been well 
Did they tell you?” I 

George was so naturally serious that Edwin deci<^d to be 
serious toa ^ 

1 did hear something about it,” he replied, with thb grave 
confidential tone that he would have used to a man of l^is own 
age. This treatment was evidently appreciated by Geor^ and 
always afterwards Edwin conversed with him as with an equal, 
forbearing from facetiousness. 

Damp though it was, Edwin twisted himself round and sat 
on the wall next to the crocks, and bent over the boy beneath, 
who gazed with upturned face. 

” Why didn’t you ask Auntie Janet to bring you ? ” 

don’t generally ask for things that 1 really want,” said 
the boy, with a peculiar glance. 

** I see,” said Edwin, with an air of comprehension. He did 
not, however, comprehend. He only felt that the boy was 
wonderfuL Imagine the boy saying that! He bent lower. 
’*Come on up,” he said. *‘I’ll give you a hand. Stick your 
feet into that nick there.” 


n 

In an instant George was standing on the wall, light as Buff. 
Edwin held him by the legs, and his hand was on Edwin’s cap 
The feel of the boy was delightful; he was so lithe and so 
yielding, and yet firm. And his glance was so trustful and 
admiring. ** Rough!” thought Edwin, remembering Maggie’s 
adjective. “He isn’t a bit rough I Unruly? Well, I dare say 
be can be unruly if he cares to be. It all depend how you 
handle him.” Thus Edwin reflected in the pride of conquest, 
holding close to the boy, and savouring intimately his dbarm. 
Even the boy’s slightness attracted him. Difficult to bc^eve 
that be was nine years old! His body was indeed backward. 
So too^ it appeared, was his educadoru And yet was there not 
the wisdom of centtirica in *1 don’t gimerally aik for things 
that 1 really want’? 

Suddenly the b<^ wriggled, and gaee a sound of joy that ^ 
idseostayelL ’’Look!” he cried. 
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The covered top cf the steam-car could just be seen eluting 
tkmg above the wall that separated Edwin’s garden from 
the street 

“Yes,” Edwin agreed. “Funny, isn’t it?” But he considered 
that such glee at such a trifle was really more characteristic of 
six or seven than of nine years. George’s face was transfewmed 
by ecstasy* 

”It*8 when things move like that— horizontal ! " George 
explained, pronouncing the word carefully. 

Edwin felt that diere was no end to the surpassing strange- 
ness of this boy. One moment he was aged six, and the next 
he was talking about horizontality. 

** Why ? What do you mean ? ” 

don*t knowl” George sighed. “But somehow . . 
Then, with fresh wacity; “I tell you— when Auntie Janet 
comes to wake me up in the morning the cat comes in too, with 
its tail up in the air— you know!” Edwin nodded. “Well, 
when I'm lying in bed I can't see the cat, but I can see the top 
of its tail sailing along the edge of the bed. But if I sit up 
I can see all tihe cat, and that spoils it, so 1 don’t sit up at 
first.” 

The child was ei^;er for Edwin to understand his pleasure in 
horisontal motion that had no apparent cause, like the tip of a 
cat’s tail on the horizon of a bed, or the roof of a tramcar on the 
horizon of the wall And Edwin was eager to understand, and 
almost persuaded himself that he did understand ; but he could 
not be sure. A mairellous child — disconcerting I He had a 
feeling of inferiority to the child, because the child had seen 
beauty where he had not dreamed of seeing it 

“Want aswingi’' be suggested, “before 1 have to go off to 
buskieas?” 


in 

When it ooeufted to him tibat he had had as much Tioleut 
physktl eieitiie as was good fmr his years, and that he had Mt 
his books in dtsarxay, and that hui business demanded him, 
^win ipalog^maUy ahnounoed dmt he must depart, and tibe 
<^hild Aunt Janet was probaMy waiting to giiw bini 

bislMMMM. 
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''Are you gmng back the wa 7 you came? You’d better. 
Iff always best,” said Bdwin. 

“Is it?” 

“Yes.” \ 

He lifted and pushed the writhing form on to th^ rail, 
dislodging a jar, which crashed dully on the ground. \ 

“Auntie Janet told me I could have them to do wl^t 1 
liked with. So I break them,” said George, “when they ^n’t 
break themselves I ” 

“ 1 bet she never told you to put them on this wall,” said 
Bdwin. 

“No, she didn’t. But it was the best place for aiming. 
And she told me it didn’t matter how many crocks 1 broke, 
because they make crocks here. Do they, resdly ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because there’s day here,” said Edwin glibly. 

“Where?” 

“ Oh 1 Round about” 

“White, like that?” exclaimed George eagerly, handling a 
te^K>t without a spout He looked at Edwin : “ Will you take 
me to see it? I should like to see white ground.” 

“Well,” said Edwin, more cautiously, “the day tibey get 
about here isn’t exactly white.” 

“Then do they make it white?” 

“As a matter oi fact the iriiite day comes from a long way 
off — Cornwall, for instance.” 

“Then why do they make the things here?” George per- 
■tded, with the atmoying obstinacy of bis years. He had turned 
ffu te^wt ttpnde down. “11^ was made hme. It’s got 
'Btndey’ on it Auntie Janet riiowed me.” 

Bdwin was cai^t He saw hiraseU punished tot duU 
intdlectoal slodi which leads adults to fob drildren off with 
•agr kind of a S&pshod, dishonesriy shaplifiml espUuuduur of 
ffoenoneoa whose adequate e]q}laiuiti(»i presents difficuhy. He 
snaembcsed how oearfy twtntf yean eariier be bad puszled 
ovec die mm qpesdoa and tot a loiq; time bad not fo^ d>e 

teB you bow it i%* be said, deten&med l» be oow 
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•dientiooi. “Irt like tfiis- He had to pause. Queet, 
how hard It was to aUte the thing coherently ! « It's like this. 
In the old days they used to make crocks anyhow, very rough, 
out of any old clay. And crocks were first made here because 
the people found common yellow clay, and the coal to bum it 
with, lying close together in the ground. You see how handy it 
was for them.” 

** Then the old crocks were yellow ? ” 

More or less. Then people got more particular, you see, 
and when white day was found somewhere else they had it 
brought here, because everybody was used to making crocks 
here, and they had all the works and the tools they wanted, and 
the coal toa Very important, the coal ! Much easier to bring 
the clay to the people and the works, than cart off all the people — 
and their families, don’t forget — ^and so on, to the clay, and 
build fresh works into the bargain. . . . That’s why. Now are 
you sure you see?” 

George ignored the question. ” I suppose they used up all 
the yellow clay there was here, long ago?” 

” Not much 1 ” said Edwin. “ And they never will ) You 
don’t know what a sagger is, I reckon ? ” 

“What is a sagger?” 

“ Well, I can’t stop to tell you all that now. But 1 will some 
time. They make saggers out of the yellow day.” 

“Will you show me the yellow clay ? ” 

“ Yes, and some saggers too.” 

“When?” 

“I don’t know. As soon as I can.” 

“ Will you to-morrow ? ” 

To-morrow happened to be Thursday. It was not Edwin’s 
free afternoon, but it was an afternoon to which a sort of 
licence attadbed He yidded to the ruthless ^tism of the 
child 

“AU light t” ha said 

“You won’t forget?” 

“ You can idy on me. Ask your auntie if you may go, andif 

says fm may, be ready for me to pull you up ow the wall 
hsiu, about tiwee o’dock.” 

will ba?e to let me go,” said George, m a satags 
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tone, u Bdwb hdped Um to ilip down into die garden joS tin 
(^greaves. Edwm went off to business irith a singular con- 
sdousneas of virtue, and with pride m his successful mamer 
fuming wayward childrai, and with a very strong new int^est 
die httiMdiate future. 


r 8. 



CHAPTER VIll 


THE FRIENDSHIP 

I 

T he neit afternoon George’s invmcible energy took both 
himself and the great bearded man, Edvin, to a certain 
spot on die hollow confines of the town towards Tumhill, where 
there were several pits of marl and clay. They stared in silence 
at a vast ochreous-coloured glistening cavity in the ground, on 
the high edges of which grew tufts of grass amid shards and 
broken bottles. In the bottom of the pit were laid planks, and 
along die planks men with pieces of string tied tight round their 
legs beneadi the knees drew large barrows full or empty, some- 
times insecurely over pools (d yellow water into which the plank 
sagged und« weight, and sometima over little hillocks and 
throu^ litde defiles formed in the basin Of the mine. They 
seemed to have no aim. The whole cavity had a stidcy look 
whidi at fiist amused George, but on the whole he was not 
interested, and Edwin gathered diat the clay-pit in some 
mystoioos wayfidfi diort rtf expectations. A mineral line of 
railway whkh, near by, ambled at random like a poneer over 
rough ooontiy, was mudi more sacoessfhl than the pit in winning 
hit approval 

“Can i« go and see dm saggers now?" he suggested. 

Edwin m%ht have trdcmi him to the manufactory in which 
Albert Benbow was a paitner, but he preferred not to display to 
the fadier pf C!asa% offspring his avuncular patronage of George 
Cannon, andhe eboae the works of acustomm downatShawport 
for whom ^ was printing a somewhat amlndoos cata}ogiio< He 
would caS at dm wmks and talk about the catalogue, and then 
■Bcideatall^ that his young ftiend deiM to aaesaggen. 
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** 1 suf^xxie God put that day there so that peopl^ could 
practise on it first, before they tried the white day,^ George 
observed, as the pair descended Oldcastle Street \ 

Deddedly he had moments of talkmg like an in&ntllike a 
baby of thrbe. Edwin recalled that Hilda used to torture herself 
about questions of belief when she was not three but ti^enty< 
three. The scene in the garden porch seemed to have happened 
after all not very long ago. Yet a new generation, unconceived 
on that exciting and unforgettable night, had since been bom and 
had passed through infancy and was now trotting and arguing 
and dogmatixing by his side. It was strange, but it was certainly 
a fact, that George regarded him as a being immeasurably old 
He still felt a boy. 

How ought he to talk to the child concerning God ? He was 
about to make a conventional response, when he stopped himself. 
** Confound it ! Why should I ? ” he thought 

If I were you I shouldn’t worry about God,” he said, aloud, 
in a casual and perhaps slightly ironic tone. 

** Oh, I don’t I ” George answered positively. But now and 
then He comes into your head, doesn’t He? I was only just 

thinking ” The boy ceased, being attracted by the marvellous 

spectacle of a man perilously balanced on a crate^float driving 
a long-tailed pony full tilt down the steep slope of Oldcastle 
Street : it was equal to a circus. 

II 

The visit to the works was a {Hurticularly briUiant success 
By good fortune an oven was just being *drawn,’ and the diUd 
had tight of the finest, the most barbaric f^clure that the 
manufacture of earthenware, from end to end picturesque, offers 
to the imagmative observer. Within the dark and sinister 
bowels of the kiln, illuminated by pale tmys diat came down 
the upper orifice from the im<dm*iofied rity, hal&oaked 
figmes moved like ghoms, gtrenmm and damned, imong 
saggeit of ware* At rapid intervals dmy emerged, tbdbr hairy 
torsos i^iisienirc Ufidi iweat, emfmg the fired ware, which was 
itSI too hot for any hot inured fieferi to toudii an endlesi 
:|[itofi’iiaiiifm of jHates and iittoeii and eu]^ and muge and ^4* 
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and basinSi thousands and thousands 1 George stared in an 
enchanted silence of awe. And presently one of the Hercules's 
picked him up, and held him for a moment within the portal of 
the torrid kiln, and he gazed at the high curved walls, like die 
walls of a gigantic tomb, and at the yellow saggers that held the 
ware. Now he knew what a sagger was. 

"I’m glad you took me," he said afterwards, dearly impressed 
by the authority of Edwin, who could stroll out and see such 
terrific goings-on whenever he chose. During all the walk home 
he did not speak. 

On the Saturday, nominally in charge of his Auntie Janet, he 
called upon his chum with some water-colour drawings that he 
had done; they showed naked devils carrying cups and plates 
amid bright salmon-tinted flam^ : designs horrible, and horribly 
crude, interesting only because a child had done them. But 
somehow Edwin was obscurely impressed by them, and also he 
was touched by the coincidence that George painted in water- 
colours, and he, too, had once painted in water-colours. He was 
moreover expected to judge the drawings as an expert. On 
Monday he brought up the most complicated box of water-colours 
that hb shop contained, and presented it to George, who, 
astounded, dazed, bore it away to his bedroom without a single 
word. Their friendship was sealed and published ; it became a 
&ct recognized by the two families. 

HI 

About a week later, after a visit of a couple of days to 
Manchester, Edwin went out into the garden as usual whoi 
break&st was finished, and discovered George standing on the 
wall. The boy h ad learned how to dimb the wall from his own 
side of it without help. 

aay t** George cried, in a loud, rough, angry voice, as 
soon as he taw Edwin at the garden door. ** Tve got to go off 
in a minixin, you know.* 

''Gooff? Where? 

Didn't they teH you in your house? Auntm Jand 
wd I to tout houae ye^eiday, after I'd waited on the jsfill 

you 1 koow how long, and you new came. We WHO 
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to tdl yon, bat you weren’t in. So we aeked Mist Chtybangei 
to tdl yoa. Min CUyhai^ear teU you ? ” 

'* No,” sud Edwin. “ She most have forgot” It ocr^uied to 
him that even the simple and pladd Maggie had her {personal 
{wqnrhces, and that one of them might be against diu child. 
For some reason she did not like the child. She p^dvely 
oonld not have forgotten the child’s roit with Janet Ste had 
merely not troubled to tell him : a toudi of that malice which, 
toongh it be as rare as radium, nevertoeless exists even m die 
moat benignant natures. Edwin and George exchanged a sSent, 
poxsled glance. 

“ Well, that’s a nice thing I ” said the boy. It was. 

“When are you going home?” 

“ I’m going esie 1 Mr. Orgreave has to go to London to-day, 
and mamma wrote to Auntie Janet yesterday to say that I. must 
go with him, if he’d let me, and she would meet me M 
London. She wants me back. So Auntie Janet is taking me to 
Knype to meet Mr. Oigreave there — he’s gone to his office fit^ 
And the gardener has taken my luggage in die barrow up to 
Bleakridge Station. Auntie’s putting her hat on. Can’t you see 
I’ve got my other clothes on?” 

“ Yes,” said Edwin, “ I nod^d diat” 

“And my other hat?” 

“Yes,” 

“I’ve promised auntie I’ll come and put my overcoat on as 
soon as she calls me. I say — you wouldn’t believe how jammed 
my trunk is with that punt box and everything 1 Aonde Janet 
had to sit on it like anything I I say— shall you be coming to 
Brightmi aocm?” _ 

Edwm shook his head. 

“I never go to Brij^itMi.” 

"Bat sdien I asked you mice if yoa’d been, you said you 
had.” 

“So I hav^ bat that was an aoddeob” 

"Was it long since?” 

“ WeS,” sud Edwin, **jaa oug^t to know. It ms idieii I 
btooi^ diat patcel for yon.” 

“Cfcl Of course!” 

WM aiqi*nig hi liimseE: "Sbe’l sent tar bin oa 
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puifKMiB. Shtfi heard that we're great friends, and she’s sent for 
him I She means to stop it 1 That’s what it is ! " He had no 
rational baiM for this assumption. It was msdnctiTe. yet 
srtjy thould she desire to interfere with the course of the frioid- 
sWp? How could it react unpleasantljr on her? There obviously 
did not exist between mother and son one of those pagirir.t^f i ty 
attadiments wWch misfortune and sorrow sometimes engender. 
She had been able to let him go. And as for George, he 
seldom mentioned his mother. He seldom mentioned any- 
body who was not actually present, or necessary to the fulfilment 
of tito idea that happened to be reigning in his heart He lived 
a life of absorption, hypnotised by the idea oi the moment These 
ideas succeeded each other like a dynasty of kings, like a series 
of dynasties, marked by frequent dynastic quarrels, by deposi- 
tions and sudden deaths ; but George’s loyalty was the same 
to all of them ; it was absolute. 

“ Well, anyhow," said he, “ I shall come back here. Mother 
will have to let me.” 

And he jumped down from the wall into Edwin’s garden, 
cawleariy, his bands in his pockets, with a famiHar ease of 
gesture that implied practice. He had in fact often dotw it 
befme. But just tiiis time— perhaps he was troubled by the 
unaccustomed dothes — Shaving lighted on his feet, he biled to 
maintain lus balance and staggered back against the wall 

'* Now, chnnsy 1 ” Edwin commented. 

The bcqr turo^ pale, and bit his lip, and thm Edwin could 
see the tears in his eyes. One of his peculiarities was that he 
had po duune whatever about crying. He could not, or he 
would not, ndfer stoically. Now he put his bands to his bade, 
and writhed. 

"Hurt yowsdf?" Edwin asked. 

GecHfe nodded. He was very iririte, and startled. At fint 
he could not command himsdf sufiEidently to be able to articulate. 
Then be i^ihitteted, "My back!” He subsided gradual^ into 
a sitting poetme. 

Bd^ ma to him, and picked ium tp. But he screamed 
tmtil he Has set down. At toe open drawing-room windoWji 
Maggie was ammging curtakia Edwin idadandy Idfit Geoaga 
fm an'ta^^ honried to the irindow. "1 aay, MaigiM^ 
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bring a chair or something out» will you? This dashed kid’s 
fallen and hurt himself.” 

“I’m not surprised,” said M^gie calmly. “What arirprises 
me is that you should ever have given him permission to scramble 
over the wall and trample all about the flower-beds the\way be 
does!” 

However, she moved at once to obey. ^ 

He returned to George. Then Janet’s voice was heara from 
the other garden, calling him: “George! Georgiel Nearly 
time to go ! ” 

Edwin put his head over the wall. 

“ He’s fallen and hurt his back,” he answered to Janet, with- 
out any prelude. 

“ His back ! ” she repeated in a frightened tone. 

Everybody was afraid of that mysterious back. And George 
himself was most afraid of it. 

“ I’ll get over the wall,” said Janet 

Edwin quitted the wall. Maggie was coming out of the 
house with a large cane easy-chair and a large cushion. But 
George was now standing up, though still crying. His beautiful 
best sailor hat lay on the winter ground. 

“Now,” said Maggie to him, “you mustn’t be a baby!” 

He glared at her resentfully. She would have dropped down 
dead on the spot if his wet and angry glance cotfld have killed 
hm*. She was a powerful woman. She seized him carefully and 
set him in the t±iur, and supported the famous spine with the 
cushion. 

“ I don’t think he’s much hurt,” she decided. “ He couldn’t 
midce tibat noise if he was, and see how his colonies omimg 
back!” 

In another case Edwin would have agreed with her, for the 
Pudency of both was to minimize an ill and to exaggetate the 
^hiiosof^cal attitude in the first moments of imy oocmrence 
that looked serious. But now be honestly thought that her 
Judgment was bemg influenced by her prejudice, and 1^ 
savage against her. The sror^ was that it was all bis fstilt 
Magg^ wmi odiously rig^t He ot^ht nofer to Imve encouraged 
the diild to he acrobatic on the wait It was be who had 
{Mstthekkaofthe waBssaiii^^ into the el^i bes^ 
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"Does it hurt?" he inquired, bendii^ down, his on 

his knees. 

“Yes,” said George, ceasing to cry. 

“Much?” asked Maggie, dusting the sailor hat and stit^ing 
it on his head. 

“No, not much,” George unwillingly admitted. Ms^e 
could not at any rate say that he did not speak the truth. 

Janet, having obtained steps, stood on the wall in her 
daborate street-array. 

“Who’s going to help me down?” she demanded anxiously. 
She was not so young and sprightly as once she had been. 
Edwin obeyed the call. 

Then the three of them stood round the victim’s chair, and 
the victim, like a god, permitted himself to be contemplated. 
And Janet had to hear Edwin’s account of the accident, and 
also Maggie’s account of it, as seen from the window. 

“ I don’t know what to do ! ” said Janet 

“ It is annoying, isn’t it ? ” said Maggie. “ And just as you 
were going to the station too ! ” 

“ I — 1 think I’m all right,” George announced. 

Janet passed a hand down his back, as though expecting to 
be able to judge the condition of his spine through the thickness 
of all his dotbes. 

“Are you?” she questioned doubtfully. 

“ It’s mtthing,” said Maggie, with firmness. 

“He’d be all right in the train,” said Janet. “It’s the 
walking to the station that I’m afraid of. . . . You never know.” 

“1 can carry him,” said Edwin quickly. 

“Of course you can’t!" Maggie contradicted “And even 
if you could you’d jog him fiu worse than if he walked himself.” 

“Ihere’a no time to get a cab, now,” said Janet, loddng at 
her wa^i. “ If we aren’t at Knype, father will wonder ahat on 
eardi’s happened, and I don’t know what his mother would say i " 

“When?s that old {wam?” Edwin demanded suddmily of 
Magg^ 

“What? Clara’s? Itfs in the outhouse." 

“I can nm him iqi to the station in two jifis in that” 

“Oh yes I Do!” said George. “You must And then 
tae into the carriage 1 " 
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The notioQ whs accepted 

'*I hope it’s the best thing to do,” said Janet, apprdbenrim 
and doabtful, as she hurried off to &e other house in order to 
get die boy’s overcoat and meet Edwin and the perambmtor at 
the gates. \ 

“Fm certain it is,” nid Maggie calmly. “There’s npthmg 
really the matter with diat chUd.” \ 

"Well, it’s very good of Edwin, Fm sure,” said Jan^ ' 
Edwin had already rushed for the perambulator, an ancient 
vdiide which was sometimes used in the garden fat infant 
Benbowa, 

In a few moments Trafalgar Road had die spectacle of the 
bearded and eminent master-printer, Edwin Qaybanger, steam- 
ing up its muddy pavement bdund a perambulator with a (pown 
boy therdn. And dozens of persons who had not dU dieo dis- 
tinguished the boy from other boys, inquired about his identity, 
and g(»sip was aroused. Maggie was displeased. 

In ob^ence to the command Edwin lifted George into the 
train; and the feel of his litde sli{^>ery body, and the feel of 
Edwin’s mighty arms, seemed to make them more intimate than 
evor. Except fcnr dirty tear-marks on his chedm, Gemge’s 
appearance was absolutely normal 

Edwin mqpected to receive a letter from him, but oona came 
and this neg%enoe wounded Edwin. 



CHAPTER IX 
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O N a Saturday in the early days of the following year, 189a, 
Edwin by special request had gone in to take afternoon 
tea with the Orgreaves. Osmond Orgreave was just convalescent 
after an attack of influenza, and in the opinion of Janet wanted 
rhmimng up. The taak of enlivening him had been hud upon 
Edwin. The guest, and Janet and her father and mother sat 
in a group round the fire m the drawing-room. 

The dawing-ioom alone had grown younger with years. 
Money had been spent on it rather freely. During the previous 
decade Osmmad’s frunily, scattering, had become very much len 
costly to him, bat his habits of industry had not changed, nor his 
faculty fijr collecting money. Hence die needs cS the drawing- 
room, which been presricg for quite twenty years, bad at last 
bean satisSed; imi^ Osmond was savii^ through mere lade 
t h at eoergede interest in things whidi is necessary to spending. 
Posdl^ even tibe drawing-room would have remamed untouched 
-hoQk Janet and her dder sister Marian sentimratally preferred 
it as it Win— Jrad not Mrs. Orgreave been *po8itivdy ashamed’ 
of it when her married children, including Marian, came to see 
her. Th^ were all married now, except Janet and Charlie and 
Johmdei and Alkaa at any rate had a finer drawing-room 
her mot hff- So Ear as tire parents were conconed Charlie inight 
as well have been married, ftir he had acquired a partnership in 
a at filing and sddom visited bmne. Johnme, too, 


might It mS Jww te jBttiMd Siacejmmiweddwt ^ 

(ta tap tWoW » • 
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His interests were in]rsteriouSt and lay outside it Janet alone 
was faithful to the changed drawing-room, with its new/ carpets 
and wall-papers and upholstery. I 

“ I ve got more grandchildren than children now,” saad Mrs. 
Orgreave to Edwin, **and I never thought to have ! ” \ 

•• Have you really ? ” Edwin responded. Let me see4 

I’ve got nine.” \ 

**Ten, mother,” Janet corrected. “She's forgetting her own 
grandchildren now ! ” 

“ Bless me ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Orgreave, taking off her eye- 
gasses and wiping them, “ I’d missed Tom’s youngest” 

“ You’d better not tell Emily that,” said Janet (Emily was 
the mother of Tom’s children.) “Here, give me those eye- 
glasses, dear. You’ll never get them right with a linen handker- 
chief, Where’s your bit of chamois ? ” 

Mrs. Orgreave absently and in somewhat stiff silence handed 
over the pince-nez ! She was now quite an old woman, small, 
shapeless, and delightfully easy-going, whose sense of humour 
had not developed with age. She could never see a joke which 
turned upon her relations with her grandchildren, and in fact the 
jocular members of the family had almost ceased to employ this 
subject of humour. She was undoubtedly rather foolish about 
her grandchildren — ’ fond,’ as they say down there. The parents 
of the grandchildren did not object to this foolishness — that is, 
diey only pretended to object The task of preventing a pardon- 
able weakness from degenmting into a tedious and mischievous 
mania fell solely upon Janet Janet was ready to admit that the 
health of the grandchildren was a xqatter which could fairly be 
left to their fathers and mothers, and she stood passive when 
Mrs. Orgreave’s grandmotherly indulgences seemed inimical to 
their health ; but Mis. Orgreave was apt to endanger her own 
health in her devotion to the profaisicm cf grandmother*— 
example by sitting up to unchristian hours with a needle. Then 
there wotdd be a struggle of wills, in which of course Mrs. 
Orgreave, being the weaker, wm defeated though her beltef sur* 
lived that she and she alone, by watdffulness, advice, sagadtyi 
and energy, kept her dbildren’s diSdimi out the grave. Cta 
an othar questions the barm<»)y between Janet and her mother 
«esS eoini^eie, and Mrs. Chgreave undoubtedly oonsideted that 
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no motfier had ever had a daughter who combined ao many 
virtnea and charma. 


II 

Mr. Orgreave, forgetful of the company, was dedpheiing the 
** British Medical Journal ” in the twilight of the afternoon. His 
doctor had lent him this esoteric periodical because there was an 
article therdn on influenza, and Mr. Orgreave was very much 
interested in influenza. 

“You remember the influenza of ’89, Edwin?” he asked 
suddenly, looking over the top of the paper. 

“Do I ? ” said Edwin. Yes, I fancy I do remember a sort 
of eindemic" 

" I should think ao indeed ! ” Janet murmured. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Orgreave, “I’m like you. I thought 
it was an efudemic But it seems it wasn’t It was a pandemic. 
What’s a pandemic, now?” 

“ Give it up," said Edwin. 

“You might just look in the dictionary— Ogilvie there,” and 
while Edwin ferreted in the bookcase, Mr. Orgreave proceeded, 
reading: “‘The pandemic of 1889 has been followed by 
and by endemic prevalence in some areas 1 ’ So you 
see how many dmics there are I I suppose they’d call it an 
e{ndemic we?ve got in the town now.” 

His voice had dumged on the last sentence. He had meant 
to be a little bcetious about the Greek words; but it was the 
slowly prepared and rather exasperating facetiousness of an 
a going man, and he had dropped it listlessly, as though he him- 
self had peremved this. Influenza had weakmied and depressed 
him; he looked worn, and even outworn. But not influenza 
,iras lesponnble for his appearance. The inaedible had 
Ka ppiBT Mid • Osmond Orgreave was getting older, I& bald head 
was not the wwat sign of his declension, nor the thickened veins 
in his oar the deliberation of his gestures, nor even the 

nm ^ghriineM of his wit The worst sign was that he was loting 
bis tertifle zest in life; Ms palate for the intimse savour of it was 

ftHiwi, In ^ last attack of influenza he had not fought aga^t 

the onset of the disease He had been wise; he had obeyed his 

doctor,, and* laid down his msm at once; and he ^wed jto 
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im{mideiit anxiety to lesame them. Yes^ a changed Osmond 1 
He was still (me of the most industrious profe$si<mal|men in 
Bursley ; but he worked from habit, not from passion. \ 

When Edwin had found * pandemic ’ in O^vie, Mr. Otoeave 
wanted to see the dictionary for himself^ and then he imted 
the Greek (hctionary, whiih could not be discovered, and 
then he b^an to quote furthm* from the '^British Mfedical 
Journal’' 

" ' It may be said that there are three well-marked types of 
the disease, attacking respectively the respiratory, the digestive, 
and the nervous system.’ Well, 1 should say I’d had ’em all 
three. * As a rule the attack 

Thus he went on. Janet made a at Edwin, who 
returned the signal. These youngsters were united in jb^ood- 
natured forbearing condescension towards Mr. Orgreave. The 
excellent old fellow was prone to be tedious ; they would accqpt 
his tediousness, but they would not disguise from each other 
riieir perception of it 

“ I hear the Vicar of St Peter’s is very ill indeed,” said Mrs. 
Orgreave, blandly interrupting her husband. 

«What? Heve? With mfluenza?" 

^Yes. 1 wouldn’t tell you before because I tihougfit h 
mig^t pull you down again.” 

Mr. Orgreave in silence, stared id the immense fire. 

^What about this tea, Janet?” he demanded. 

Janet rang the bell 

*'Ohl Fd have done diatl” mid Edwin, as soon as she 
i^uidcmeit 

in 

While Janet was pouring out the tea, Edwin restored Ogilrie 
to his idace in the b^kcase^ feding dud be had hiA moiQ^x of 
Ogfivie. 

^‘Kot so many books here now as Amt used to he P He 
said, vacuously amiabhs, as he duit the glass door widch had 
oni^ protected dm tmaip^ 

for a man Vito had been 8peda% susmnoned to the task of 
clieeriiif lif^ it was not a Idk^ltoiw remaiL In the disl place 
htotolM Am dhfsiAen Am hxmm, wIM vii 
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letnat when nttled eDd precise habits sheltered themselves 
fkom a changing world, had been an arena for the jolly, 
mmbats of outspread individualities. And in the second place 
it ncalled a sli|^t difficulty between Tom and his father. 
Osmond Otgreave was a most reasonable father, but no father is 
perfect in reasonableness, and Osmond had quite inexcusably 
resented ffiat Tom on his marriage should take away all Tom’s 
predom books. Osmond’s attitude had been that Tom might 
in decency have left, at any rate, some of the books. It was not 
ffiat Osmcmd had a taste for book-collecting : it was merely that 
he did not care to see his house depleted and bookcases 
empty. But Tom had shown no compassion. He had 
removed not merely every scrap of a book belonging to 
himself, but also two bookcases which he happened to have 
paid for. The weight of public opinion was decidedly i^ainst 
Mr. Orgreave, who had to yield and affect pleasantness. Never- 
theless books had become a topic which was avoided between 
father and son. 

"Ah I” muttered Mr. Orgreave, satirical, in response to 
Edwin’s dumsiness. 

"Suppose we have another gas lighted,” Janet suggested. 
The servant had already lighted several bumen and drawn the 
blinds and curtains. 

Edwin comprehended that he had been a blunderii^ fool, 
and that Janet’s object was to create a diversion. He Ut the 
extra burner above her head. She sat there rather straight and 
rather between her parents, stidung to them, smoothing 
creases fm them, bearing their weight, living for them. She 
was the the most dignified, the most capable creature ; 

but she was now an old maid. You saw it even in the way 
she poured tsa and dropped pieces <rf sugar into the cups. Her 
fouth was gone; her oomplemon was nearly gone. And thoi^h 
in OHMS aspect she semned indi^>ensalfie^ in another the chief 
characteiiatfet ef her mstenoe seemed to be a trapc futility. 
Whenever dte came serioasly into Edwin’s tfaou^ts she 
saddened fahn. Usdess far to attempt to be imr wd 
fiivelossi in Eud bowel 


U 
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With the ineritaUe passionate egotism of his huma^ty he 
almost at oaoe withdrew his aroused i»ty from her to mmseE 
Look at himself 1 Was he not also to be sympathized \with? 
What was die object or die use of his being alive? He w^ed, 
saved, improved his mind, voted right, practised philosophy! and 
was genemlly benevolent; but to w^t end? Was not his 
existence miserable and his career a respectable fiasco? He too 
had lost zest He had diligently studied both Marcus Aurelius 
and Epictetus ; he was enthusiastic, to others, about the merit of 
these two expert daily philosophers; but what had they done 
for him ? Assuredly they had not enabled him to keep the one 
treasure of this world — zest The year was scarcely a week old, 
and be was sdll young enough to have b^n the year with 
resoludons and fresh hopes and aspirations, but already the New 
Year sensation had left him, and the year might have been 
dying in his heart 

And yet what could he have done that he had not done? 
With wlmt could be reproach himself? Ought he to have 
ccmtinued to run after a married woman? Ought he to have 
set himsdf titanically against the conventions amid whidh he 
lived, and devoted himself either to secret intrigue m to the out- 
raging <d the susceptibilities which environed him ? There was 
o^y one answer. He could not have acted odierwise dian he 
had acted. His was not the temperament of a rebel, not was he 
die slave of his desires. He could sympathize with rebds and 
with slaves, but be could nt^ join them ; be rq;arded himself as 
qiiiitually their supmior. 

And then the disastar of Hilda’s career i He fidt, more than 
ever, that he had failed m sympathy with hm overwtidming 
misfiart nae. In dm secteqr of his heart a fidl imsginative 
sjmipat]^ had been laching. He had not realiaed, as he seemed 
to realize tihen, in frmft crf^ die fire in the cfrawing-rooffl of the 
Oijpsavei, what it most be t» be the wife of a convict Janet, 
sit^ them as innooeiit as a doe, knew dud Hilda wu the wife 
of a convict But did her parents know? And was dm aware 
dmthekaaw? Be woadeied, dtinkieg his tea. 
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Then the servant — not the Martna who had been piivii^ed 
to smile on duty if she felt so inclined — came with a tawny gold 
tel^ram on a silver plate, and hesitated a moment as to where 
she should bestow it 

*‘Give it to me, Selina,” said Janet 

Selina impassively obeyed, imitating as well as she could the 
dqx>rtment of an automaton ; and went away. 

•♦That*s my telegram,” said Mr, Orgreave. “How is it 
addressed?” 

** Orgreave, Bleakridge, Bursley.” 

•* Then it’s mine.” 

"Oh no, it isn’t 1” Janet archly protested. "If you have 
your business telegrams sent here you must take the con- 
sequences. I alwa3rs open all telegrams that come here, don’t 
I, mother ? ” 

Mrs. Orgreave made no reply, but waited with candid and 
fretful impatience, thinking of her five absent children, and her 
ten grandchildren, for the telegram to be opened. 

Jai»t opened it 

Her lips parted to speak, and remained so in silent astonish- 
ment "Just read that I” she said to Edwin, passing the 
telegram to him; and she added to her father: "It was for me, 
after aR” 

Bdwin nsad, aloud: “Am sending George down tOKlay. 
Please meet 6.30 train at Knype. Love. Hilda.” 

“Wdl, I never 1" excUumed Mrs. Orgreave. “You don’t 
mean to tdl me riie’a letting that boy travel alone I What 
next?” 

“ Whertfs fte tdlegram sent from ?" asked Mr. Oigrwve. 

Bdwin the official indications : “ Victoi^" 

“Umo sWs brought him up to London, and sh^s putting 

him in a tnda at Ehiston. “Th^s it" — 

“Oritf titoie is no Lwidon tram that grti to KOype 
at Bdwin sakl “It^i 7«**« * 7'*4— * 

! Thart near enon,^ f<w Hilda," Janet iohldng 

athevmMit 
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"She doew't mean any train? " Mn. Otgieave fearfidiy 
Boggested. I 

"She can’t mean any other train. There is no other. \ Only 
probably she’s been looking at die moag time-table," \ Janet 
reassar^ her mother. \ 

"Because if the poor little thing found no one tb mei^ lum 
at Knype ” \ 

"Don’t worry, dear,” said Janet "The poor little tiling 
would soon be engaging somebody’s attention. Trust him I* 

"But has she been writing to you latdy?” Mrs. Oigreare 
questioned. 

"Na" 

“ Then why * 

"Don’t ask ewl” sud Janet " Ko doubt I shall get a letter 
to^nonow, after George hu come and told us ererything I Poor 
dear, I’m glad she’s domg so much better now." 

" Is she? " Edwin murmured, surprised. 

“Oh yes I” said Janet " Sie’s got a r^;ular bustling partner, 
and tiiey^ tiuu busy they scarcely know what to do. But tiiey 
only ke^ one little servant” 

In the ordinary way Janet and Edwin never menticmed Hilda 
to one another. Bach seemed to be held back by a kind of 
timid shame and by a cautious suspidon. Each seemed to be 
inquiring: "What does iis know?" "What does rAs know?" 

"If I thou^t it wasn’t too cold, I'd go with yon to Knypc^” 
said Hr. Orgreave. 

"Now, Osmond I" Mrs. Oqpreave sat iqi. 

"ShsU I go?" said Edwiit ~ 

"Wdl," said Jand, witii much itindlmess, "Fm soie he’d 
be d^^ig^ted to see^wM." 

Orgreave rang the beH 

" What do yon want, mtrther ? * 

"Tlien’U be the bed * 

"Don’t yon tionble wttb tiiose iMagt, dm,* said Jyaei, very 
oahidy* "Tbeic^s hei^ of time." 

But Janet was jtsti as excited as her paiwda. In tno atiot^ 
the exdtemant bad qnead tiirou^ tiie wfatde booses like s 
piqnant and agreeable odour. The plaoe was alive i^iaio. 

"FU just step across and adt Magie to dter sagiipei,” said 
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Bdfrin, a&d then ITl caU for you. I suppose well go down by 
train.** 

«rm diankfulbe's had influenza,” observed Mrs. Orgreave, 
iiiipl)dng that thus there would be less chance of George catching 
the ^ease under her infected roof. 

That George had been down with influenza before Christ- 
mas was the sole information about him that Edwin obtained. 
Nobody appeared to consider it worth while to discuss the 
possible reasons for his sudden arrival. Hilda’s caprices were 
accep te d in that house like the visitations of heaven. 

VI 

Bdwin and Janet stood together on the windy and bleak 
down-platform of Knype Station, awaiting the express, which had 
been tignalled. Edwin was undoubtedly very nervous and con- 
strainedi and it seemed to him that Janet’s demeanour lacked 
naturalness. 

** It’s just occurred to me how she made that mistake about 
the time of the tram,*’ said Edwin, chiefly because he found the 
silence intolerably irksome. **lt stops at Lichfield, and in 
runnii^ her eye across the page she must have mixed up the 
Udxfield figures with the Knype figures — you know how 
awkward k is in a time-table. As a matter of fact, the tnun does 
stop at lichfleld about 6.30.** 

•* I see,** said Janet reflectively. 

And E^win was saying m himself— 

** ttfi a marvel to me how I can talk to her at all Wh»t 
ma de me offer to come witir her? How much does she know 
about me and Hilda ? Hilda may have told her everything. If 
8he*s told her about her husband why shouldn’t die have told 
her about me? And here we are both {ueteoding that there*! 
uever been anytiiing at all between me and Hilda }** 

Then the train appeared, obieuie round the curve, and bme 
down fiscmidable and dark upmi them, growing at every instant 
in stature ii^ in noise untS it deafened and seemed to fill the 
>hition } and the platform was suddenly hi an upn^. 

And oppori jm Janet and Edwin, feanmg fevtil t dih 

above them hw the door of a third-dais carriage^ the head and 
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the shottMers of George Cannon were displayed in the gMltgbt 
He seemed to dominate the train and the platform. At the 
wmdows on dther side of him were adult hcest excited \by his 
excitement^ of the people who had doubtless been frieimly to 
him during the journey. He distinguished Janet and Mwin 
almost at once, and shouted, and then waved \ 

“Hello, young son of a gun!” Edwin greeted him, trying 
to turn the handle of the door. But the door was locked, and it 
was necessary to call a porter, who tarried. 

“ I made mamma let me come f ** George cried victoriously. 
“ 1 told you 1 should ! ” He was far too agitated to think of 
shaking hands, and seemed to be in a state of fever. All his 
gestures were those of a proud, hysterical conqueror, and like a 
conqueror he gazed down at l^win and Janet, who stood 
beneath him with upturned faces. He had absolutely forgotten 
the existence of his acquaintances in the carriage. “ Did you 
know Fve had the influenza ? My temperature was up to 104 
once — but it didn’t stay long,” he added regretfully. 

When the door was at length opened, he jumped headlong, 
and Edwin caught him. He shook hands with Edwin and 
aOowed Janet to kiss him. 

“ How hot you are 1 ” Janet murmured* 

The people in the compartment passed down his lu^ge, 
and after one of them had shouted good-bye to him twice, 
be remembered them, as it were by an effort, and replied, 
^ Good-bye, good-bye,” m a quick, impiatient tone. 

It was not until his anxious and assiduous foster-parents bad 
bestowed him and his goods in thcL tranquillity of an empty 
oompartment of the Loop line train that they began to 
appreciate the morbid unusualness of his condition. His eyes 
lettered wids extraordinary brUliance* He talked incessantly, 
not listening to their answers. And his Am was bumit^ hot 
‘‘Why, wibaiteivef^s the matter with you, my dear?” asked 
Janet, alarmed. “ You’re like an ofcn I” 

“I’m thirsty,” said George* “ If I dcart have smnething to 
drink soon, I dm*! know whal 1 shall do.” 

Janet lodked at Bdwin* 

“Theie woo^t be time to get sooiedring at die 
lotpei?” ''U 
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They both felt hearily responsible. 

**I might Edwin said irresolutely. 

But just then the guard whistled. 

“Never mind!*’ Janet comforted the child. “In twenty 
minutes we shall be in the house. No ! you must keep 
your overcoat buttoned.” 

“ How long have you been like that George ?” Edwin asked. 
“You weren’t like that when you started, surely?” 

“ No,” said George judicially. “ It came on in the train.” 

After this, he appeared to go to sleep. 

“ He’s certainly not well,” Janet whispered. 

Edwin shrugged his shoulders. “Don’t you think he’s 
grown ? ” he observed. 

“Oh yes!” said Janet “It’s astonishing, isn’t it, how 
children shoot up in a few weeks ! ” 

They might have been parents exchanging notes, instead of 
celibates playing at parenthood for a hobby. 

“ Mamma says I’ve grown an mch.” George opened his eyes. 

“ She says it’s about time I had ! I dare say I shall be very tall. 
Are we nearly there ?” His high, curt, febrile tones were really 
somewhat alarming. 

When the train threw them out into the sodden waste that 
surrounds Bleakridge Station, George could scarcely stand. At 
any rate he showed no wish to stand. His protectors took him 
strongly by either arm, and thus bore him to Lane End House, 
with irregular unwilling assistance from his own feet A porter 
followed with the luggage. It was an extremely distressing 
passage. Each protector in secret was imagining for George 
some terrible fever, of swift onslaught and fetal effect At length 
they entered the garden, thanking their gods. 

•* He’s not wdl,” said Janet to her mother, who was fassily 
awaiting them in the haE Her voice showed apprehension, 
and she wm not at all convincing when she added : ** But it’s 
nothing sarioiis. I shall put him straight to bed and let him 
eat 

Instantly George became the centre of the house. The 
women disappeared with him, and Edwin had to recount the 
vbofe {nstoty of tibe airisal to Osmond Orgreave in the drawing- 
wwBu lecilid was inteiTOpt^ 
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“Mr. Edwin, Janet thinks if we sent for die doctor, hut to 

be sure. As Johnme isn't in, would you mind ” j 

“ Stirlmg, I suppose ? " said Edwin. 1 

Stirling was the young Scottish doctor who bad recmitly 
come into the town and taken it by storm. \ 

When Edwin at last went home to a mudi-delayed m^ he 
was in a position to tell Maggie that young Geoige Cannoi^ bad 
thought fit to catch influenza a second time in a couple of 
months. And Maggie, without a dear wmd, contrired to 
indicate that it was what she would ba^e expected firom a boy 
of George’s violent temperament 
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GEORGE AND THE VICAR 

I 

O N the Tuesday evening Edirin came home from business 
at siz o’do(^ and found that he was to eat alone, The 
servant anxiously explained that Miss Claybanger had gone 
across to the Orgreaves’ to assist Miss Oigreave. It was evident 
that before going Miss Claybanger bad inspired the servant with 
a full sense of the importance of Mr. Clayhanger’s solitary meal, 
and of the terrible responsibility lying upon the person m charge 
of it 11x6 girl was thrillingly alive ; she would have liked some 
friend or other of the house to be always seriously ill, so that 
Miss Clayhangcr might often leave her to the voluptuovB savour- 
ing of this responsibility whose formidableness surpassed words. 
Ed^ as l» went upstairs and as he came down agm, was 
conscious d her excited presence somewhme him, half- 
visible in the warm pwlit house, spying uptm him m order to 
divine riie predse mmsent ftw the final service of the meal 
And in the diningroom the table was laid differently, so that 
he might be weU rituated, with regard to the light, for reading. 
Att j by the ride <rf his were the newsp^xwr, tixe magas i nes, 
and the booltt which Maggie bad well guessed that he 
would make his dunce few peiusal He was momentarily touched. 
He wamtod his hands at the splendid fire* and then he warmed 
his badt, wstti^ servant as with little ftjundngs and 
pcrkinga she sewed, and he was touched by the placid a^ 

perfect efiWetwy of Maggie as a housekeeper. Maggie gave bun 
lOmetMhg that no money could buy. 

The serviit departed and shut the door, . 

Whan fes sat d«m be arnwrisly ebaaged the tdn a ti e i i M 
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nearly everytihmg an the table, so that his magasine might be 
lodged at exactly the right distance and angle, and so that eadi 
necessary object might be quite handy. He was in lo3|^, and 
he yielded himself to it absolutely. The sense that\ unusual 
events were happening, that the course of social existence was 
disturbed while his comfort was not disturbed, that dangW hung 
cloudy on the horizon — this sense somehow intensified the 
appreciation of the hour, and positively contributed to his 
pleasure. Moreover, he was agreeably excited by a dismaying 
anticipation affecting himself alone, 

II 

The door opened again, and Auntie Hamps was shown in 
by the servant Before he could move the old lady had with 
overwhelming sweet supplications insisted that he should not 
move — ^no, not even to shake hands I He rose only to shake 
hands, and then fell back into his comfort Auntie Hamps 
fixed a diair for herself opposite him, and drummed her black* 
gloved hands on the white tablecloth. She was steadily becoming 
stouter, and those chubby little hands seemed impossibly small 
against the vast mountain of fur which was crowned by her 
smirking crimson &oe and the supreme peak of her bonnet 

“They keep very friendly — ^those two,** she remarked, with a 
strai^ely significant air, iriien he told ha where Maggie was. 
She had shown no surprise at finding him alone, for the reason 
that she had already learnt everydiing torn the servant in the 
haE 

*^Janc^ and Maggie? They’re friendly enough when they 
can be of use to eadi other.** 

**Haw Und Miss Janet was when your &tfaer was 31 1 Fm 
sure Maggie feels she must do aU die can to return her kindness,*’ 
Mis. Hamps mormuied, with emotion. '*1 riball always be 
grateful fmr her helpf^ She’s a grand girl, a grand 

♦^Yes,** said Edwin awkwardly. 

’^Sbe*s stSl watring for you,** said Mrs. Hamps, not archly> 
but sadly. 

Edwin restivdly poobed At foe first instant of her arrival 
he bad been tarfiim fo me her, for unusual eifoiti 
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• desnc to discuss them ; but if she meant to proceed in that 
stmin unuttered curses would soon begin to accumulate for her 
in his heart. 

** I expect the kid must be pretty bad,” he «aid 

"Yes,” sighed Mrs, Hamps. "And probably poor Mrs. 
Orgreave is more in the way than anything else. And Mr. 
Orgreave only just out of bed, as you may say 1 . . . That young 
lady must have her hands full ! My word 1 What a blessmg 
it is she has made such friends with Ma^ie ! ” 

Mrs. Hamps had the peculiar gift, which developed into ever- 
increasing perfection as her hair grew whiter, of being able to 
express ideas by means of words which had no relation to 
at alL Within three minutes, by three different remarks whose 
occult message no stranger could have understood but which 
forced itself with unpleasant clearness upon Edwin, Mrs. Hamps 
had conveyed, “ Janet Orgreave only cultivates Maggie because 
Maggie is the sister of Edwin Clayhanger.” 

" You^e all very devoted to that child,” she said, meaning, 
“ There is somethii^ mysterious in that quarter which sooner or 
later is bound to come out.” And the meaning was so clear 
that Edwin was intimidated. What did she guess? Did she 
know anything? To-night Auntie Hamps was displaying her 
gift at its highest 

"I don’t know that Maggie’s so desperately keen cm the 
infant i ” he said. 

"Sb^s not like you about him, that’s suret” Mrs. Hamps 
admitted. And she went on, in a tone that was only sup«r 
fidally casual, "1 wondm the mother doesn’t come down to 
him I* 

Not ‘lus* modier — ’the’ mother. Odd, the effect of that 
tiifle 1 Mrs. Hamps wm a great artist in phrasing. 

" Oh 1* said Edwin. " It’s not serious enough for that” 

"WeQ, not so sure,” Aunde Hamps gravdy lefdied. 
“The near U4iad,^ 

The which she pot on these words was ttemtmdoos. 

“Is iMV* Edwin stammered. "But rdiat’a that got to do 
wiA it|!»* 

He tried to be towards her absurdly sape^ 

•bbow thattheSroftbe Vicar eXSt Peter’s 
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could increase die sertpusness of Geoiige’s case* And he feeibly 
succeeded in being condescending. Neverthdess he ^uld not 
meet his atmtie’s gase without self-consciousness^ jPmr her 
emphasis had been double, and he knew it It haa implied, 
secondly, that the death of the Vicar was an event \8p€^cially 
affecting Edwin’s household. The roug^ sketdi of a romance 
between the Vicar and Maggie had never been comple^ into 
a fucture, but on the other hand it had never been deiftroyed. 
The Vicar and Maggie had been supposed to be still interested 
in each other, despite the Vicar’s priestliness, which latterly had 
perhaps grown more marked, just as his diurch had grown 
more ritualistic. It was a strange a&ir, thin, elusive; but an 
affiur it was. The Vicar and Maggie had seldom met of recent 
years, they had never — so far as anyone knew — ^met alone ; and 
yet, upon the news of the Vicar’s death, the first thought of 
nearly everybody was for Maggie Clayhanger. 

Mrs. Hamps’s eyes, swimming in the satisfacticm of several 
skniiltaneous woes, said plainly, ** What about poor Maggie?” 

**When did you hear?” Edwin asked. **It isn’t in this 
afternoon’s paper.” 

” I’ve only >ust heard. He died at four o’clock.” 

She had come up immediately with the news as fresh as 
ordiard fruit 

’’And the Duke of Qarenoe is no better,” she said, in a 
lusamous sighing gloom. ’’And I’m afraid it’s ail over with 
Cardinal Manning.” She made a peculiar noise in her throat, 
not quite a sigh; rather a brave protest against the goneral 
fiitality of things, stiffened by a ^tenmnatioii to be strong 
ttmogh melancholy in misfortune. ^ 

ni 

iiidd«ly entered, hatted, with a jacket om bci 

aiysu 

** anntk^ you here 1 ” 

They had alrei^ met that mormni^ 

”1 just caUed,’’ aaid Mm* Hampc guiltily. Umn frdt as 
tiiouih Ibggi^ had suipriaed them both in name criminal art* 

The, knenr that Mr. H«*tt «M dead Sha <li4 aat hiaam. ^ 
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Ittd to be tohL He wiriied violently that Auntie Hampi had 
been ebewhere* 

“Everything aU right?" M^e asked Edwin, aurveying the 
table. “ I gave particular orders about the e^” 

“ Aa light as rain," said Edwin, putting into his vmce a note 
o£ true aiquedation. He saw that her sense of duty towards 
him had Iwought her back to the house. She had taken every 
precautim to ensure his weU-being, but she could not be content 
without aedug for herself that the servant had not betrayed the 
trust 

“ How are tiungs— across ? " he inquired. 

“Well,” said Maggie, frowning, “that’s one reason vrtiy I 
came back sooner than I meant The doctor’s just been. His 
temperature is getting higher and higher. 1 wish you’d go over 
as socm as you've finished. If you ask me, I think they ought 
to telegraph to his mother. But Janet doesn’t seem to think 
so. Of course h’s enough when Mrs. Orgreave begins worrying 
about tdegraphing fw Janet to say there’s no need to telegraph. 
She's rathor brying, Mrs. Orgreave is, I must admit All ^t 
/*ve been doing is to keep her out of the bedroom. Janet has 
everything on her shoulders. Mr. Orgreave is just about as 
fidgety as Mrs. And of course the servants have their own 
work to do. Naturally Johnnie isn’t in!” Her Ume grew 
sarcastiic and bitter. 

“What does Stirling say about telegnq>hiiq(?” Edwin 
demanded. He had intend^ to say ‘telegraphing for Mrs. 
Cannon,’ bat he could not utter the last words ; he could not 
compd his vocal organs to utter them. He became aware of 
the beating of his heart For twenty-four hours he had been 
con teiwplatmg the possibility a summons to Hilda. Now the 
posnMlity had developed into a probability. Nay, a certainty 1 
Maggie was the very last person to be Mamtist 

Maggfo isg^ied: “He says it mighf ^ ** ^ ^ 

to-morrow. But then you know he is like that—* l»t" 

“Sd dwf say," Auntie Hamps speed. 

“ Have yoa sens the kid?” Edvnn asked, 

“ Abottt two nMUtes," said Mag(^ “ Ifs {utiaMe to watch 
hfaa.". 

“Wl^r:l|(he'i« fain?" 
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**Not what you’d call pain. No I But he'a ao upset. 
WomeA about himself. He’s got a tarific fever on him. I’m 
c^tain he’s ddirious sometimes. Poor little thing I ” | 

Tears gleamed in her eyes. Hie plight of the \ boy had 
weakened her prejudices against him. Assuredly he\was not 
’roi^h’now. \ 

Astounded and frightened by those shimmermg tears. Edwin 
exdaimedy ’’You don’t mean to say there’s actual danger?” 

** Well*-—— ” Maggie hesitated, and stopped. 

There was silence for a moment Edwin felt that the sitoa< 
tion was now further intensified. 

1 expect you’ve heard about the poor Vicar,” Mrs. Hamps 
funereally insinuated. Edwin mutely damned her. 

Maggie looked up sharply. ** No I . . . He’s not ^ 

Mrs. Hamps nodded twice. 

The tears vanished from Maggie’s eyes, forced backwards b;^ 
all the secret pride that was in her. It was obvious that not 
the news of the Vicar had originally caused those tears; but 
nevertheless there should be no shadow of misunderstanding. 
The death of the Vicar must be associated with no more serious 
sign of distress in Maggie than in others. She must be above 
suspicion. For one acute moment, as he read her thoughts and 
as &e profound sacrificial tragedy of her entire existence loomed 
less indistinctly than usual before him, Edwin ceased to think 
about himself and Hilda. 

She made a quick hystmical movement 

**1 wish you’d go across, Edwin,” she said harshly. 

**111 go now,” he answered, with softness. And he war 
glad to ga 

IV 

It was Osmond Orgieave who opened to him die ftonl door 
of Laim End House. Maggie had told die old gcmtleman that 
she should send Edwin over, and he was wandering tagoely 
abovd in nawous expectatiim. In an instant they were dtscuaiog 
George’s case, end the advisability of to Hilda. 

His. Orgieave immadateiy j^rined dimn in l3m baUL Both 
ftdier and mother demiy mod in awe of the 
pmiiriiil Janet somdbnw the was eeswMiied as bn 
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private aibix, into which othen might not thrast ritemielves save 
on sufferaace. Perceivii^ that Edwin was slightly mclined to 
rite course of tetegraphmg, they drew him towards them as a 
reinforcement, but while Mrs. Orgreave fhinkly displayed her 
depoKfamoe on him, Mr. Orgreave affected to be strong, inde- 
pendent, and judidaL 

“ I wish you’d go and speak to her,” Mrs. Orgreave entreated. 

“ Upstairs ? ” 

'* It won’t do any harm, anyhow,” said Osmond, finely 
indifferent. 

They went up the stairs in a procession. Edwin did not 
wish to tell them about the Vicar. He could see no sense in 
Hling them about the Vicar. And yet, before they reached the top 
of the stairs, he heard himself saying in a concerned whisper — 

“You know about the Vicar of St Peter’s?” 

“Na" 

“ IMed at four o’clock." 

“Oh dear me! Dear me!” murmured Mrs. Oqpeave, 
agonized. 

Most evidently George’s case was aggravated by the Vicar’s 

and not only in the eyes of Mrs. Orgreave and her 

fidsely stoic husband, but in Edwin’s eyes too ! Useless for him 
to a^ue with himself about idiotic superstitiousness ! The death 
of the Vicar had undoubtedly influenced his attitude towards 
Geoige. 

Thief halted on the landing, outside a door that was ajar. 
Near tbf" burned a gas jet, and beneath the bracket was a l^e 
flamed photograph of the bridal party at Alicia’s wedding. 
Farther a lon g the landing were other similar records of dm 
weddings of Marion, Tom, and Jimmie. 

Mr Otgyeave pushed the door half opm. 

“ said Mr. Chrgreave omspiratorially. 

"Wdl?" ftom widiin the bedroom. 

“Hei^ Edwin.” 

Janet appeared in die doorway, pale. She w« wearing an 

&Pfoii wiib ft bibs . • • ^ 

“I— 4 I’d joat look in and inquiry” Edwm said 

awkwasdl^ fiddlkif with Imi ha* and a pocket of his ovwooat 
” Whath ha JI hi riOwF* 
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Jaxiet gave detaib. The aickHroom lay hidden behind the 
&oe of the door, mysterious and sacred. | 

“Mr. Edwin thinks you ought to telegraph,” {said Mrs. 
Orgreave timidly. \ 

“Do you?” demanded Janet Her eyes seemed W pierce 
him. Why did she gaze at him with such particularity, 
thou£^ he possessed a special interest in Hilda ? 

“Well ” he muttered. “ You might just wire h 

are, and leave it to her to come as she thinks ht” 

“Just so/* said Mr. Orgreave quickly, as if Edwin had ex- 
{K'essed his own thought 

“But the telegram couldn^t be delivered to-night,” Janet 
objected “ It’s nearly half-past seven now.” 

It was true. Yet Edwin was more than ever oonsdous of a 
keen desire to telegraph at once. 

“ But it would be delivered first thing in the morning,” he 
said “ So that she’d have more time to make arrangements if 
riie wanted to.” 

“ Well, if you think like that,” Janet acquiesced 

The visage of Mrs. Orgreave i^htened 

“ ni run down and telegraph myself, if you like,” said Edwin. 

“Of course you’ve written to her. She knows ** 

“OhyesI” 


V 

In a minute he was walking rapidly, with his ungainly, slouch- 
ing stride, down Trafalgar Road, his overcoat flying loose. 
Another ctists was approaching, be thought As be came to EHick 
Square, he met a newspaper boy shouting shrilly and wearing the 
contents bUl of a special editipo of the “Sig^” at an ap-on: 
“Duke of Qarence. More serious boUetin.” The scourgt 
and fear ot influenza was upon the town, upon the a>itmiunity» 
tangible, qppremtve, tragtc. 

In the evening calm of the shabby, gjbomy post-office, 
bob&v a itidiby p^cS diat was cfaatiied by a calde to tbe wail, 
he stiood over a blank tel^a{^-4ionn, h ^t atin g bow to word 
the message. Bdtind the coin^ an instrument im ticking 
and tewtihb ecaAS Im #waMmed Urn bodies 
of mm dbilkf wiili pamala lie wiots^ ^Cammrii §9 
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Street, Brighton. George’s temperature 104.” Then he paused, 
and added, “ Edwin.” It was sentimental He ought to have 
signed Janet’s name. And, if he was determined to make the 
telegram personal, he might at least have put his surname. He 
knew it was sentimental, and he loathed sentimentality. But 
that evening he wanted to be sentimental. 

He crossed to the counter, and pushed the form under the 
wire-netting. 

A sleepy girl accepted it, and glanced mechanically at the 
clock, and then wrote the hour 7.43. 

** It won’t be delivered to-night,” she said, looking up, as she 
counted the words. 

" No, 1 know,” said Edwin. 

“Sixpence, please.” 

As he paid the sixpence he felt as though he had accom- 
plished some great, critical, agitating deed. And his heart 
asserted itself again, thunderously beating. 


tf 



CHAPTER XI 


BEGINNING OF THE NIGHT 

I 

T he next daf was full of strange suspense ; it was cobured 
throughout with that quality of strangeness which puts a 
new light on all quotidian occupations and exposes their funda- 
mental unimportance. Edwin arose to the fact that a thick grey 
f(^ was wrapping the town. When he returned home to break- 
hut at nme the fog was certamly more opaque than it had been 
an hour earlier. The steam-cars passed like phantonu, with a 
condnuous clangmg of bells. He breakfasted under gas— and 
alone. Maggie was mvisibl^ or only to be seen momentarily, 
flying across the domestic horizon. She gave out that she was 
▼eiy busy m the attics, cleaning those shockingly neglected 
rooms. "Please, sir,” stud the servant, “Miss Clayhanger says 
she’s been across to Mr. Orgreave’s, and Master Geo^e is 
about the same.” Maggie would not come and tell him herself. 
On the previous evenmg he had not seen her after the receptioo 
of die news about the Vicar. She had gone upsUurs when he 
cune back from the post office. -Beyond doubt, she was too 
distoibed, emotionally, to be abb to face him with ha customary 
tnusquilUty. She was getting over the shock with brush and 
duster op m the attics. He was glad tiiat die had not attempted 
to be as usual The ordeal of attempting to be as usual would 
have tried him perhaps as severely as her. 

He w«it forth again into the fog in a hi{h stute of agitation, 
omstricted with qrmpatbetic distress on Maggies account, 
apfudieosm for die bt^, and painftilly erpectant of tbe end 
du day. The whote day slipped away to, hour after mwo* 
tonous how, sdub peopb talM about kiiMaa ai|d about 
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distinguiihed patients, and doctors hurried from house to house, 
and the fog itself seemed to be the visible mantle of the disease. 
And the end of the day brought nothing to Edwin save an 
acuter expectancy. George varied ; on the whole he was worse ; 
not much worse, but worse. Dr. Stirling saw him twice. No 
message arrived from Hilda, nor did she come in person. 
Maggie watched George for five hours in the late afternoon and 
evening, while Janet rested. 

At eight o’clock, when there was no further hope of a telegram 
from Hilda, everybody pretended to concur in the view that 
Hilda, knowing her boy better than anybody else, and having 
already seen him through an attack of influenza, had not been 
unduly alarmed by the telegraphic news of his temperature, and 
was content to write. She might probably he arranging to come 
on the morrow. After all, George’s temperature had reached 
X 04 in the plrevious attack. Then there was the fog. The fog 
would account for anything. 

Nevertheless, nobody was really satisfied by these explana- 
tions of Hilda’s silence and absence. In every heart lay the 
secret and sinister thought of the queemess and the incalculable- 


ness of Hilda. 

Edwin called several times on the Orgreaves. He finally 
left their house about ten o’clock, with some difficulty tracing 
his way home from gas lamp to gas lamp through the fog. Mr. • 
Orgreave himself had escorted him with a lantern round the 
wilderness of the lawn to the gates. We shall have a letter in 
the morning,” Mr. Orgreave had said. “Bound to!” Edwin 
had leplicd. And they had both superiorly puffed away mto 


the fog the absurd misgivings of women. 

Knowing that he was in no condition to sleep, Edwin 
mended the drawing-room fire, and settled down on the sofe 
to read. But he could no more read than sleep. He seem^ 
to lie the sofa for hours while his thoughts jigged with 

fetiguing monotony iotobe.4 He was ext«oi4na^y wakeM 

and alive, eweiy tense painfuUy diarpened. At last 

to go to bed. le his bedroom he gazed idly out at the bla^ 

density of ttiB fog* And thmi his heart leapt as his son 

He thsew ^ tlio irindow in m tumult of antmipatioii* The air 
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<ras absolutely still Then he heard a voice say, ** Good night.^ 
It was undoubtedly Dr. Stirling’s voice. The Scotch accent was 
unmistakable. Was the boy worse? Not necessarily, (for the 
doctor had said that he might look in again * last taing,’ if 
chance favoured. And the Scotch significance of *last^ thing’ 
was notoriously comprehensive ; it might include regions beyond 
midnight Then Edwin heard another voice : ** Thanks ever so 

much!” At first it puzzled him. He knew it, and yet 1 

Could it be the Sunday’s voice? Assuredly it was not the voice 
<rf Mr. Oi^eave, nor of any one living m the house. It reminded 
him of the Sunday’s voice. 

He went out of his bedroom, striking a match, and going 
downstairs lit the gas in the hall, which he had just extinguished. 
Then he put on a cap, found a candlestick in the kitchen, un- 
bolted the garden door as quietly as he could, and passed into 
the garden. The flame of the candle stood upright in the fog. 
He blundered along to the dividing wall, placed the candle on 
the top of it, and managed to climb over. Leaving the candle 
on the wall to guide his return, he approached the house, which 
showed gleams at several windows, and rang the bell And in 
fact it was Charlie Orgreave himself who opened the door. And 
a lantern, stuck carelessly on the edge of a chair, was still 
burning in the hall 


II 

In a moment he had learnt the chief facts. Hilda had gone 
up to London, dragged Charlie out of Ealing, and brought him 
down with her to watch over her child. Once more she had 
done something which nobody could have foreseen. The train 
— not the London express, but the loop— was late. The pair 
had arrived about half-past ten, and a little later Dr. Stirling 
had fulfilled his promise to look in if he could. The two doctors 
bad conferred across the child’s bed, and had found diemselves 
substmitially in agreement Moreover, the child was if anything 
somewhat better. The Scotsman bad gone. Charles and 
Hilda had eaten. Hilda meant to sit up, and had insisted that 
Janet ahould go to bed; it appeared (hat Jan^ had rested but 
not Aepk m the aftemoon. 

Charik took Bdwin into tibe small bteakfiMt«rooiai irfaert 
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Osmond Or^eave was waiting, and the three men continued to 
discuss the situation. They were all of them too excited to sit 
down, though Osmond and— in a less degree— Charlie affected 
the tranquillity of high philosophers. At first Edwin knew 
scarcely what he did. His speech and gestures were not the 
result of conscious volition. He seemed suddenly to have two 
individualities, and the new one, which was the more intimate 
one, watched the other as in a dim-lighted dream. ... She was 
there in a room above I She had come in response to the 
telegram signed ‘ Edwin * ! Last night she was far away. To- 
night she was in the very house with him. Miracle ! He asked 
himself: “Why should I get myself into this state simply 
because she is here ? It would have been mighty strange if she 
had not come. 1 must take myself in hand toter than this. I 
mustn’t behave like a blooming girl.” He frowned and coughed. 

“ Well,” said Osmond Orgreave to his son, thrusting out his 
coat-tails with his hands towards the fire, and swaying slightly 
to and fro on his heels and toes, “ so you’ve had your consulta- 
tion, you eminent specialists I What’s the result? ” 

He looked at his elegant son with an air half-quizzical and 
half-deferential. 

“I’ve told you he’s evidently a little better, dad,” Charlie 
answered casually. His London deportment was more marked 
than ever. The bracingly correct atmosphere of Ealing had 
given him a rather obvious sense of importance. He had 
developed into a man with a stake in the country, and he twisted 
his moustache like such a man, and took out a cigarette like 
such a man. 

“Yes, I know,” said Osmond, with controlled impatience. 
“But what sort of influenza is it? I’m hoping to learn some- 
thing now youNre come. Stirling will talk about anything except 
influenza.” 

“What sort of influenza is it? What do you mean?” And 
Charlie's twinkling glance said condescendingly: “Whafs the 
old codt got hold of now ? Hiis is just like him.” 

“ But is tibere any real danger ? ” Edwin murmured. 

“Well,” said Osmond, bringing up his raiments, “as I 
^derstand il^ are three types ct influenza--^the respin^ry, 
^ gastxo-miiesdnal, and the nervous. Whkb one is it?” 
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Charlie laughed, and prodded his father with a fprefingei 
in a soft region near the shoulder, disturbing his jbalance. 
“YouVe been reading the he said “ana so you 

needn’t pretend you haven’t !” \ 

Osmond paused an instant to consider the meaning bf these 
initials. \ 

“What if I have?” he demanded, raising his eyebrow “I 
say there are three types ” 

“Thirty ; you might be nearer the mark with thirty,” Charlie 
interrupted him. “ The fsct is that this division into types is all 
very well in theory,” he proceeded, with easy disdain. “ But in 
practice it won’t work out. Now for instance, what this kid has 
won’t square with any of your three types. It’s purely febrile, 
that’s what it is. Rare, decidedly rare, but less rare in children 
than in adults — at any rate in my experience — ^in my experience. 
If his temperature wasn’t so high, I should say the thing might 
last for days — ^weeks even. I’ve known it. Hie first question 
I put was — ^has he been in a stupor? He had. It may recur. 
That, and headache, and the absence of localized nervous 
symptoms—” He stopped, leaving the sentence in the air, 
grandiose and formidable, but of no purport 

Charlie shrugged his shoulders, allowing the bdbolder to 
choose his own interpretation of the gesture. 

“You’re a devilfah wonderful fellow,” said Osmond grimly 
to his son. And Charlie winked grimly at Edwin, who grimly 
smiled. 

“You and your ’British Medical Journal’ I” Charlie 
exclaimed, with an irony from which filial affection was not 
absent, and again prodded his father in the same spot 

“Of course I Imow I’m an old man,” said Osmond, con- 
descendingly rejecting Charlie’s condescension. He thov^ht he 
did not mean what he said ; nevertheless, it was the expression 
of the one idea whidbt latterly beyond all other ideas had 
possessed him. 

in 

Janet came into the room, and was surpriied to see Edwin* 
She was in a state of extreme fiatigue-^pale, with bmning 
and hair that has lost tte gracdulness of its curvet. 
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So you know ? ” she said 

Edwin nodded 

« It seems I’ve got to go to bed,” she went on. "Fathw, 
you must go to bed too. Mother’s gone. It’s frightfully late! 
Come along now ! ” 

She was insistent. She had been worried during the greater 
part of the day by her restless parents, and she was determined 
not to leave either of them at large. 

“ Charlie, you might run upstairs and see that everything's 
all right before I go. I shall get up again at four." 

“ I'll be off,” said Edwin. 

“Here I Hold on a bit,” Charlie objected "Wait till I 
come down. Let's have a yam. You don't want to go to bed 
yet,” 

Edwin agreed to the suggestion, and was left alone in the 
breakfast<room. What struck him was that the new situation 
created by Hilda’s strange caprice had instantly been accepted 
by everybody, and had indeed already begun to seem quite 
naturaL He esteemed highly the demeanour of all the 
Oigreaves. Neither he himself nor Maggie could have surpassed 
them in their determination not to exaggerate the crisis, in their 
determination to bear themselves simply and easily, and to 
speak with lightness, even with occasion^ humour. There were 
few qualities that he admired more than this. 

And what was her demeuiour, up there in the bed- 
room? 

Suddoily the strangeness of Hilda’s caprice presented 
itself to him as even more strange. She had merely gone to 
Ealing and captured Charlie Charlie was understood to have 
a considerable practice. At her whim all his patients had been 
abandoned l?^at an idea, to bring him down like this 1 What 
tremendous faith in him she must have I And Edwin remem- 
bered distinctly that the first person who had ever spoken to 
him of Hilda was Charlie ) And in what terms of admiration I 
Was there a long and secret understanding between these two? 
They must assuredly be far more intimate dian he had evw 
stispected Edwin hated to think that Hilda would depend 
^ere upon Oiarlie than upon himself in a grave difficulty. The 
notioB caused him acute discomfort He ims resentfid agminl 
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Charlie as against a thief who had robbed him of his own, bat 
who could not be apprehended and put to shame* | 

The acute discomfort was jealousy ; but this word did not 
occur to him. ^ 


IV 

** I say,** Edwin began, in a new intimate tone, wheii after 
what seemed a very long interval Charlie Orgreave returned to 
the breakfast-room with the information that for the present all 
had been done that could be done. 

“What’s up?” said Charlie, responding quite eagerly to the 
appeal for intimacy in Edwin’s voice. He had brought in a 
tray with whisky and its apparattls, and he set this handily on 
a stool in front of the fire, and poked the fire, and generally 
made the usual ritualistic preparations for a comfortable talkative 
night. 

“Rather delicate, wasn’t it, you coming down and taking 
Stirling’s case off him ? ” 

Edwin smiled idly as he lolled far back in an old easy chair. 
His two individualities had now merged again into one. 

“ My boy,” Charlie answered, pausing impressively with his 
curly head held forward, before dropping into an arm-chair by the 
stool, “you may take it from me that ‘delicate’ is not the word!” 

Edwin nodded sympathetically, perceiving with satisfactiou 
that beneath his Metropolitan mannerism, and his amusing 
pomposities, and his perfectly dandiacal clothes, Charlie still 
remained the Sunday, possibly more naive than ever. This 
na^vett of Charlie’s was particularly pleasing to him, for the 
reason that it gave him a feeling of superiority to the more 
brilliant being and persuaded him that the difference between 
London and the provinces was inessential and negligible. 
Charlie’s hair still curled like a boy’s, and he had not outgrown 
the ncihHttl of boyhood Against these facts tibe &ct that 
Charlie was a partner in a fashionable and dashing practice at 
Ealing simply did not weigh. The deference which in thought 
Edwin had been slowly acquiring for this Charlie, at to whom 
impressive news reached Bursley from time to time, melted 
almost completely away. In fundamentals he was conttuced 
that Charlie was an infant compared to bimseE 
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"Have a drop?** 

•‘Well, it’s not often I do, bat I wiU to-night. Steady oa 
with the whisky, old chap.” 

Each took a chaiged glass and sipped. Edwin, by raisii^ 
his arm, could just lodge his glass on the mantelpiece. Charlie 
then opened his large gun-metal cigarette case, and one matdi 
lighted two cigarettes. 

"Yes, my boy,” Charlie resumed, as he meditatively blew 
out the match and threw it on the fire, " you may well say 
‘delicate.* The truth is that if I hadn’t seen at once that Stirling 
was a very decent sort of chap, and very friendly here, I might 
have funked it. Yes, I might He came in just after we'd 
arrived. So I saw him alone — here. I made a clean breast of 
it, and put myself in his hands. Of course he appreciated the 
situation at once ; and considering he’d never seen Aer^ it was 
rather clever of him. ... I suppose people rather like that 
Scotch accent of his, down here ? ” 

" They say he makes over a thousand a year already,” Edwin 
replied He was thinking. " Is she likely to be coming down* 
stairs? No.” 

"The deuce he does I” Charlie murmured, with ingenuous 
animation, foolishly betraying by an instant’s lack of self-control 
the fact that Ealing was not Utopia. Envy was in his voice as 
he continued: "It’s astonishing how some chaps can come 
along and walk straight into anything they want — whatever it 
happens to be ! " 

"What do you think of him as a doctor ?” Edwin questioned. 

" Seems all right,” said Charlie, with a fine brief effort to be 
patroniring, 

" He’s got a great reputation down here,” Edwin said quietly. 

"Yes, yes. I should say he’s quite all right” 

V 

“How came it Uiat Mrs. Cannon came and rummaged 
out ? " Edwin knew that he would blush, and so he reached up 
for his whisky, and drank, adding ; “The old man still dings to 
his old brand of Scotch.” 

'* My dear fellow, I know no mare than you. I was parfecdy 
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staggered — can tell you that I hadn’t seen her sinjce before 
she was married. Only heard of her again just latel]^ through 
Janet I suppose it was Janet who told her I was » Ealing. 
It’s an absolute fact that just at the first blush 1 dioin’t even 
recognize her.” \ 

Didn’t you? ” Edwin wondered how this could be.\ 
did not She came into our surgery, as if she’^ come 
out of the next room and I’d seen her only yesterday, and she 
just asked me to come away with her at once to Bursley. 1 
thought she was off her nut, but she wasn’t She showed me 
your telegram.” 

The dickens she did ! ” Edwin was really startled. 

”Yes. I told her there was nothing absolutely fatal in a 
temperature of 104. It happened in thousands of cases. Then 
she explained to me exactly how he’d been ill before, seemingly 
in the same way, and I could judge from what she said that he 
wasn’t a boy who would stand a high temperature for very long.” 

•*By the way, what’s his temperature to-night?” Edwin 
interrupted. 

** 102 point 7,” said Charlie. ** Yes,” he resumed, “she did 
convince me it might be serious. But what then? I told her 
I couldn’t possibly leave. She asked me why not She kept 
on asking me why not. I said, What about my patients here? 
She asked if any of them were dying. I said no, but I couldn’t 
leave them all to my partner. I don’t think she realized, before 
that, that I was in partnership. She stock to it worse than ever 
tibien. I asked her why she wanted just me. I said all we 
doctors were much about the same, and so on. But it was no 
use. The fact is, you know, Hilda always had a great notion 
of me as a doctor. Can’t imagine why I Kept it to herself of 
course, jolly close, as she did most things, but I’d noticed it 
now and then. You know — one of those tremendous beliefs she 
hmm. You’re another of her belief, if you want to know^*' 

“How do you know? Give us another cigarette.” Edwin 
was exceedingly uneasy, and yet joyous. One of hts fears was 
that the Sunday mi^t inquire how it was that he signed 
telqprams to Hil& with only his Christian name* The Sund^T^ 
bowevm'y made no such inquiiy. 

“How do I knowl” C^lie e»datme<L “I could teB to • 
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Kcond by the way she showed me your telegram. Oh ! And 
besides, ^t's an old story, my young friend. You needn’t flatter: 
yourself it wasn’t common property at one time.” 

“ Oh 1 Rot ! ” Edwin muttered. “ Well, go on ! ” 

“Well, then I explained that there was such a rhing as 
medical etiquette. ... Ah 1 you should have heard Hilda on 
medical etiquette. You should just have heard her on that 
lay— medical etiquette versus the dying child. I simply had 
to chuck that I said to her, ‘But suppose you hadn’t caught 
me at home? I might have been out for the day — a hundred 
thii^.’ It was sheer accident she had caught me. At last 
she said : * Look here, Charlie, will you come, or won’t you?’" 

VI 

“Well, and what did you say?” 

“I should tell you she went down on her knees. What 
should you have sai^ eh, my boy ? What could I say ? They’ve 
got you when they put it that way. Especially a woman like 
she is 1 I tell you she was simply terrific. I tell you I wouldn’t 
go through it again — not for something.” 

Edwin responsively shook. 

“ I just threw up the sponge and came. I told Huskisson 
a thundming lie, to save my face, and away I came, and I’ve 
been with her ever since. Dashed if I haven’t 1 ” 

“Who’s Huskisson?” 

“My partner. If anybody had told me beforehand that 1 
should do such a thing I should have laughed. Of course, if 
you look at it calmly, it’s preposterous. Preposterous — ^there’s 
no other word — ^from my point of view. But when they begin 
to put it the way she put it — ^well, you’ve got to decide quick 
shedier ycm’U be smisible and a brute, or whether you’ll sacrifice 
yourself and be a damned fooL . . . What good am I here? 
No more good tha" anybody else. Supposing there is danger ? 
Well, there may be. But I’ve Idt twenty <w thirty influenm cases 
at Ealing. Every infiuensa case is dangerous, if it comes to that.” 

“ Exactly,” breadied Edwin. 

"I wouldn’t have done it for any odier woman," Chmlie 
recommcmoed “Not much 1” 
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Then why did you do it for her ? ” 

Charlie shrugged his shoulders. “There's something about 
her ... I don't know. . . .” He lifted his nostrils fastidiously 
and gazed at the fire. “There’s not many women kjtiocking 
about like her. . . . She gets hold of you. She’s nothirk at all 
for about six months at a stretch, and then she has oneVminute 
of the grand style. . . . That’s the sort of woman she is. Under> 
stand ? But I expect you don’t know her as we do.” 

“Oh yes, I understand,” said Edwin. “She must be 
tremendously fond of the kid.” 

“ You bet she is I Absolute passion. What sort is he ? ” 

“Oh ! He’s all right. But I’ve never seen them together, 
and I never thought she was so particularly keen on him.” 

“Don’t you make any mistake,” said Charlie loftily. “I 
believe women often are like that about an only child when 
they’ve had a rough time. And by the look of her she must have 
had a pretty rough time. I’ve never made out why she married 
that swine, and I don’t think anyone else has either.” 

“ Did you know him ? ” Edwin asked, with sudden e^emess. 

“ Not a bit. But I’ve sort of understood he was a regular 
outsider. Do you know how long she’s been a widow?” 

“No,” said Edwin. “I’ve barely seen her.” 

At these words he became so constrained, and so suspicious 
of the look on his own face, that he rose abruptly and began to 
walk about the room. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Charlie. “Got pins and 
needles ? ” 

“ Only fidgets,” said Edwin. 

“ I hope this isn’t one of your preliminaries for clearing out 
and leaving me alone,” Charlie complained. “Here — ^where’s 
that glass of yours? Have another cigarette.” 

There was a sound that seemed to resemble a tap on the 
do(»r. 

“Whafs that noise?” said Edwin, startled The whole of 
his epidermis tingled, and he stood still. They both listened. 

The sound was repeated. Yes, it was a tap on the door; 
but in the night, and in the repose of the house, it had the 
character of some unearthly summons. 

Edwin was near the door. He hesitated for an instant 
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a&aidf and then with an effort brusquely opened the door and 
looked forth beyond the shelter of the room. A woman’s figure 
was disappearing down the passage in the direction of the stairs. 
It was she. 

“ Did you " he began. But Hilda had gone. Agitated, 

he said to Charlie, his hand still on the knob; “It’s Mrs. 
Cannon. She just knocked and ran off I expect she wants 
you." 

Charlie jumped up and scurried out of the room exactly like 
a boy, despite his tall, mature figure of a man oi thirty-five. 



CHAPTER Xn 


END OF THE NIGHT 

I 

F or the second time that night Edwin was left alone for a 
long period in the little breakfast-room. Charlie’s phrase, 
•You're another of her beliefs,’ shone like a lamp in his memory, 
beneficent And though he was still jealous of Charlie, with 
whom Hilda’s relations were obviously very intimate ; although 
he said to himself, * She never made any appeal to me, she would 
scarcely have my help at any price ' ; nevertheless he felt most 
singularly uplifted and, without any reason, hopeful. So much 
so that the fate of the child became with him a matter of 
secondary importance. He excused this apparent callousness 
making sure in his own mind that the child was in no real 
dangCT. On the other hand he blamed himself for evm having 
fancied that Hilda was indifierent to George. She, indifferent 
to her own son I What a wretched, stupid slander 1 He ought 
to have known better than that He ought to have known that 
a Hilda would bring to maternity the mightiest passions. All 
that CharUe had said confirmed him in his idolization of her. 
'One minute of the grand style.’ .That was it Charlie had 
judged her very well — damn him I And the one minute was 
{vioeless, beyond all estimation. 

Tlte fire sank, with little sounds of decay ; and he stared at 
it, {wevented as if by a spell from stooping to make it up, pre- 
vented even from lookii^ at his watdt At length he ^vered 
slightly, and die movement broke the trance. He wandered to 
the domr, which Charlie had left ajar, and listened. No sign 
of IMe 1 He Ustooed intendy, but his ear could catch nothing 
iriiatever. What wece those two dmng uprtatn with the boy? 
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Cautiously he stepped out into the passage, and went to the foot 
of the stairs, where a gas jet was burning. He was reminded of 
the nights preceding his father’s death. 

Another gas jet showed along the corridor at the head of the 
stairs. He put his foot on the first step ; it creaked with a noise 
comparable to the report of a pistol in the dead silence. But 
there was no responsive sound to show that anyone had been 
alarmed by this explosion Impelled by nervous curiosity, and 
growing careless, he climbed the reverberating, complaining 
stairs, and, entering the corridor, stood exactly in front of the 
closed door of the sick>room, and listened again, and heard 
naught His heart was obstreperously beating. Part of the 
household slept ; the other part watched ; and he was between 
the two, like a thief, like a spy. Should he knock, discreetly, 
and ask if he could be of help? The strange romance of his 
existence, and of all existence, flowed around him in mysterious 
cunents, obsessing him. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Charlie, barely avoiding a 
collision, started back in alarm. Then Charlie recovered his 
self-possession and carefully shut the door. 

** I was just wondering whether I could be any use,” Edwin 
stammered in a whisper. 

Charlie whispered ; “ It’s all right, but I must run round to 
Stirling’s, and get a drug I want” 

“ Is he worse ? ” 

** Yes. That is — ^yes. You never know with a child. They’re 
up and down and all over the place inside of an hour.” 

“Can I go?” Edwin suggested. 

“ No* I can explain to him quicker than you,” 

“You’ll never find your way in this fog.” 

“ Bosh, man ! D’you think I don’t know the town as weU 
as you? Besides, it’s lifted considerably.” 

By a common impulse they tiptoed to the window at the end 
of the corridor. Across the lawn could be dimly discerned a 
gleam through the trees. 

“ I’ll come with you,” said Edwin. 

“ You’d much better stey here — in case.” 

“Shall I go into the bedroom?” 

“Certiunly*” 
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Charlie tamed to descend the stairs. 

“ I say,” Edwin called after him in a loud whisper, ** when 
you get to the gate — you know the house — ^you go up the I side 
entry. The night belPs rather high up on the left hand.” \ 

“ All right ! All right 1 ” Charlie replied impatiently. just 
come and shut the front door after me. 1 don’t want to 
bang it” 


II 

When Edwin crept into the bedroom he was so perturbed by 
continually growing excitement that he saw nothing clearly 
except the central group of objects : that is to say, a narrow bed, 
whose burden was screened from him by its foot, a table, an 
empty chair, the gas>globe luminous against a dark-green blind, 
and Hilda in black, alert and erect beneath the down-flowing 
light The rest of the chamber seemed to stretch obscurely 
away into no confines. Not for several seconds did he even 
notice the fire. This confusing excitement was not caused by 
anything external such as the real or supposed peril of the child } 
it had its source within. 

As soon as Hilda identified him her expression changed from 
tihe intent frowning stare of inquiry to a smile. Edwin had 
never before seen her smile in that way. The smile was weak, 
resigned, almost piteous ; and it was extraordinarily sweet He 
closed the door quietly, and moved in silence towards the bed. 
She nodded an aflectionate welcome. He returned her greeting 
^6 all his constraint was loosed away, and he felt at 
ease, and happy. Her face was very pale bdeed agamst the 
glittering blackness of her eyes, and her sombre disordered hair 
and untidy dress; but it did not show fatigue nor extreme 
anxiety ; it was a face of calm meekness. The sleeves of her 
dress were reversed, showing be forearms, which gave her an 
appearance of deshabille, homely, mtimate, confiding. **So it 
was common property at one time,” Edwin thought, recalling a 
phrase of Charlie’s m the breakfast-room. Strange : be wanted 
her b all her disarray, with all her woes, anxieties, solicitudes ; 
he wanted her, piteous, meek, beaten by destby, weakly smiling ; 
be wanted her because she stood sOb tihe immenscb master^ 
fill eSbrt of the day, watchbg m acquiescence by that bed! 
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•• Has he gone ? ” she asked, in a voice ordinarily loud, but, 
for her, unusually tender. 

“ Yes/* said Edwin. “ He*s gone. He told me I*d better 
come in here. So I came.” 

She nodded again. Have that chair.” 

Without arguing, he took the chair. She remained standing. 

The condition of George startled him. Evidently the boy 
was in a heavy stupor. His body was so feverish that it seemed 
to give off a perceptible heat. There was no need to touch the 
skin in order to know that it burned : one divined this. The 
hair was damp. About the pale lips an irregular rash had 
formed, purplish, patchy, and the rash seemed to be the mark 
and sign of some strange dreadful disease that nobody had ever 
named : a plague. Worse than all this was the profound, com- 
prehensive discomfort of the whole organism, showing itself in 
the unnatural pose of the limbs, and in multitudinous faint 
instinctive ways of the inert but complaining body. And the 
child was so slight beneath the blanket, so young, so helpless, 
spiritually so alone. How could even Hilda communicate her 
sympathy to that spirit, withdrawn and inaccessible? During the 
illness of his father Edwin had thought that he was lookmg upon 
the extreme tragic limit of pathos, but this present spectacle 
tightened more painfully the heart. It was more sham^ul: a 
more excruciating accusation against the order of the universe. 
To think of George in his pride, strong, capricious, and 
dominant, while gazing at this victim of malady ... the com 


trast was intolerable 1 , . 1 / 

George was very ill. And yet HUda, despite the violence of 
her nature, could stand Xh&t calm, sweet, and control!^ 
What power 1 Edwin was humbled. “ This is the sort of thing 
that women of her sort can do,” he said to himself. Why, 
Maggie utd 1 are simpty nothing to her t ” Maggie and he cmld 
be Klf-poaaeaced in a crisis ; they could stmd a strain ; but 
strain would rfiow itsdf either in a tense harshness, or in some 
unnatural lightness, ot wen flippancy. Hilda w ^ 

image of «>ft caressing sweetness. He felt that he must emulate 

"Surely lus tempereture’s gone up?” he . 

“Yes,” Hilda relied, fingering absently the clmical 
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mometer that with a lot other gear laj on the table. " If a 
nearly 105. It can’t last like this. It won’t. I’ve| been 
through it with him before, but not quite so bad.” \ 

I didn’t think anyone could have influenza twice, so f^pon,” 
Edwin murmured. ^ 

** Neither did I,” said she. Still, he must have been sicken^ 
ing for it before he came down here.” There was a pause. She 
wiped the boy’s forehead. “This change has come on quite 
suddenly,” she said, in a difierent voice. “Two hours ago — less 
than two hours ago— there was scarcely a sign of that rash.” 
“What is it?” 


“ Charlie says it’s nothing particular.” 

“What’s Charlie gone for?” 

“I don’t know.” She shook her head; then smiled, 
it a good thing 1 brought him ? ” 

Indubitably it was. Her caprice, characterized as prepos- 
terous by males, had been justifled. Thus chance often justifies 
women, setting at naught the high priests of reason. 


Ill 

Looking at the unconscious and yet tormented child, Edwin 
was aware of a melting protective pity for him, of an immense 
desire to watch over his rearing with all insight, sympathy, and 
help, so that in George’s case none of the mistakes and 
cruelties and misapprehensions should occur which had occurred 
in his own. This feeling was intense to the point of being 
painful 

“ I don't know whether you know or not,” he said, but we’re 
great {mis, the infant and I.” 

Hilda smiled, and in the very instant of seeing the smile its 
efiSect upon him was such that he humiliated himself before her in 
secret for ever having wildly suspected that she was jealous of 
the attachment “ Do you think I don’t know all about that ?” 
she murmured. ** He wouldn’t be here now if it hadn’t been for 
that ” After a silence she added : ** You’re the only person that 
he ever has really cared for, and I can tell you be likes you 
better than he likes me.” 

“ How do you know that?” 
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I know by the way he talks and looks.” 

“If he takes after his mother, that^s no sign,” Edwin re- 
torted, without considering what he said. 

“ What do you mean — ‘ if he takes after his mother * ? ” She 
seemed puzzled. 

“ Could anyone tell your real preferences from the way you 
talked and looked?” His audacious rashness astounded him. 
Nevertheless he stared her in the eyes, and her glance fell. 

“ No one but you could have said a thing like that,” she 
observed mildly, yieldingly. 

And what he had said suddenly acquired a mysterious and 
wise significance and became oracular. She alone had the 
power of inspiring him to be profound. He had noticed that 
before, years ago, and first at their first meeting. Or was it that 
she saw in him an oracle, and caused him to see with her ? 

Slowly her face coloured, and she walked away to the fire- 
place, and cautiously tended it Constraint had seized him 
again, and his heart was loud. 

“ Edwin,” she summoned him, from the fireplace. 

He rose, shaking with emotion, and crossed the imdiscovered 
spaces of the room to where she was. He had the illusion that 
they were by themselves not in the room but in the universe. 
She was leaning with one hand on the mantelpiece. 

“ I must tell you something,” she said, ” that nobody at all 
knows except George^s father, and probably nobody ever will 
know. His sister knew, but she's dead.” 

“ Yes 1 ” he muttered, in an exquisite rush of happmess. 
After all, it was not with Charlie, nor even with Janet, that she 
was most intimate ; it was mth himself 1 ^ 

“Georee’s father was put in prison for bigamy. Georpis 
illegitimate." She spoke with her charactensuc extreme clear- 
ness of enunciation, in a voice that showed no emohon. 

“ You don't mean it 1 ” He gasped foolishly. 

She nodded. " Tm not a mamed woman. I once though 
I was, but I wasn't That's aU." 

"But 

don't ipve that long for bi,^y ? " 
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‘‘OhI*' she replied mildly. **That was for something else, 
When he came out of prison the first time they arrested him 
again instantly — so 1 was told. It was in Scotland.” \ 

“I sec.” \ 

There was a rattle as of hailstones on the window. They 
both started. 

**That must be Charlie 1” she exclaimed, suddenly loosing 
her excitement under this pretext *‘He doesn’t want to ring 
and wake the house.” 

Edwin ran out of the room, sliding and slipping down the 
deserted stairs that waited patiently through the night for 
human feet 

” Forgot to take a key,” said Charlie, appearing, breathless, 
just as the door opened. *’1 meant to take the big key, and 
then 1 forgot” He had a little round box in his hand He 
mounted the stairs two and three at a time. 

Edwin slowly closed the door. He could not bring himself 
to follow Charlie and, after a moment’s vacillation, he went 
back into the breakfast«roont 


IV 

Amaang, incalculable woman, wrapped within fold after fold 
of mystery! He understood better now, but even now there 
were things that he did not understand ; and the greatest enigma 
of all remained unsolved, the original enigma of her treachery to 
himsell . • • And she had chosen just that moment, just that 
crisis, to reveal to him that sinister secret which by some 
unguessed means she had been able to hide from her acquaint- 
ance. Naturally, if she wished to succeed with a boarding- 
house in Brighton she would be compelled to conceal somehow 
the fact that she was the victim of a bigamist and her child 
without a lawful name ! The merest prudence would uige her 
to concealment so long as concealment was possible ; yes, even 
from Janet! Her other friends deemed her a widow; Janet 
thou^t bar tihe wife of a convict ; he alone knew that she was 
neither wife nor widow. Through what scathing experience she 
must have passed I An un&miliar and disconcerting mood 
gradually took annplete possession of him. At first be did not 
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correctly analyse it. It was sheer, exuberant, instinctive, 
unreasoning, careless joy. 

Then, after a long period of beatific solitude in the breakfast- 
room, he heard stealthy noises in the hall, and his fancy jumped 
to the idea of burglary. Excited, unreflecting, he hurried into 
the hall. Johnnie Orgreave, who had let himself in with a 
latchkey, was shutting and bolting the front door. Johnnie’s 
surprise was the greater. He started violently on seeing Edwin, 
and then at once assumed the sang-froid of a hero of romance. 
When Edwin informed him that Hilda had come, and Charlie 
with her, and that those two were watching by the boy, the rest 
of the household being in bed, Johnnie permitted himself a few 
verbal symptoms of astonishment. 

“How is Georgie?” he asked with an effort, as if ashamed. 

“ He isn’t much better,” said Edwin evasively. 

Johnnie made a deprecatory sound with his tongue against 
his lips, and frowned, determined to take his proper share in 
the general anxiety. 

With careful, dignified movements, he removed his silk hat 
and his heavy ulster, revealing evening-dress, and a coloured 
scarf that overhung a crumpled shirt-front 

“ Where’ve you been?” Edwin asked. 

“ Tennis dance. Didn’t you know ? ” 

“ No,” said Edwin. 

Really ! ” Johnnie murmured, with a falsely ingenuous air. 
After a pause he said : They’ve left you all alone, then?” 

“1 was in the breakfast-room,” said Edwin, when he had 


Charlie’s 


given further information. 

They walked into the breakfast-room together, 
cigarette-case lay on the tray. 

“Those your cigarettes?” Johnnie inquired. 

“Na They're Charlie's.” . 

“Oh I Master Charlie's, are they ? I wonder if they're any 
good - He took one fastidiously. Between two 
Lblowing. of amoke he said: “Well. Vm ^ 

CharUe's come with her ! I hope the k»d^ swn be 
I should have been back long ago, only I took Mrs. Chns 


HaiB8<m home.” 

“Who’s Mrs. Chris Hamson?" 
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“ Don’t you kno|r her? She’s a ripping woman,” 

He stood there in all the splendour of thirty years, frith 
more than Charlie’s natveti^ politely trying to enter into the life 
of the household, but failing to do so because of his preocci^pa- 
tion with the rippingness of Mrs. Chris Hamson. The sight of 
him gave pleasure to Edwin. It did not occur to him to charge 
the young man with being callous. 

When the cigarette was burnt, Johnnie said — 

“ Well, I think I shall leave seeing Charlie till breakfast” 

And he went to bed. On reaching the first-floor corridor he 
wished that he had gone to bed half a minute sooner ; for in 
the corridor he encountered Janet, who had risen and was re- 
turning to her post ; and Janet’s face, though she meant it not, 
was an accusation. Four o’clock had struck. 


V 

It was nearly half-past seven before Edwin left the bouse. 
In the meantime he had seen Charlie briefly twice, and Janet 
once, but he had not revisited the sick-room nor seen Hilda 
again. The boy’s condition was scarcely altered ; if there was 
any change, it was for the better. 

Dawn had broken. The fog was gone, but a faint mist 
hung in the trees over the damp lawn. The air was piercingly 
chili Yawning and glancing idly about him, he perceived a 
curious object on the dividing wall It was the candlestick 
which he had left there on the previous night. The candle was 
entirely consumed. “ I may as well get over the wall," he said 
to himself, and he scrambled up it with adventurous cheerfulness, 
and took the candlestick with him ; it was covered with drops of 
moisture. He deposited it in the kitchen, where the servant 
was cleaning the range. On the oak chest in the hall lay the 
Manchester Guardian," fieshly arrived He opened it with 
another heavy yawn. At the head of one column be read, 
** Death of the Duke of Clarence," and at the head of another, 
* Death of Cardinal Manning." The double news shocked him 
strangely. He thought of what those days had been to others 
beside himself. And he thought: ** Supposing after all the kid 
doesn’t come through ?” 



CHAPTER XIII 


HER HEART 

I 

A fter having been to business and breakfasted as usual, 
Edwin returned to the shop at ten o’clock. He did not 
feel tired, but his manner was very curt, even with StifTord, and 
melancholy had taken the place of his joy. The whole town 
was gloomy, and seemed to savour its gloom luxuriously. But 
Edwm wondered why he should be melancholy. There was no 
reason for it. There was less reason for it than there had been 
for ten years. Yet he was ; and, like the town, he found pleasure 
in his state. He had no real desire to change it At noon he 
suddenly went of home, thus upsetting Stifford’s arrangements 
for the dinner-houi. I shall lie down for a bit," he said to 
Magpe. He slept till a little after one o’clock, and he could 
have slept Itmger, but dinner was ready. He said to himself^ 
with an extraordinary sense of satisfaction, “ I havt had a sleep!'' 
After dinner be lay down agmn, and slept till nearly three 
o’clock. It was with the most agreeable sensations that he 
awakened. His melancholy was passing; it had not entirely 
gone, but he could foresee the end of it as of an eclipse. He 
made the discovery that he had only been tired. Now he 
was somewhat reposed. And as he lay in repose he was a^ 
of an intensified perception of himself as a physical organism. 
He thought calmly, “ What a fine thing life is!” 

“I was just going to bring you some tea up," said Maggie, 
who met him on the stairs as he came down. “I heard you 

momg. Win you have some?" 

He nibbed his eyes. His head seemed still to be distended 

ih 
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with sleep, and this was a part of his well-being. Aye 1 ** he 
replied, with lazy satisfaction. “ That’ll just put me rightf 

“ George is much better,” said Maggie. 

** Good ! ” he said heartily. ^ 

Joy, wild and exulting, surged through him once more j and 
it was of such a turbulent nature that it would not suffer any ex- 
amination of its origin. It possessed him by its might. he 
drank the admirable tea he felt that he still needed a lot more 
sleep. There were two points of pressure at the top of his head. 
But he knew that he could sleep, and sleep well, whenever he 
chose; and that on the morrow his body would be perfectly 
restored. 

He walked briskly back to the shop, intending to work, and 
he was a little perturbed to find that he could not work. His 
head refused. He sat in the cubicle vaguely staring. Then he 
was startled by a tremendous yawn, which seemed to have its 
inception in the very centre of his being, and which by the pang 
of its escape almost broke him in pieces. “ Fve never yawned 
like that before,” he thought, apprehensive. Another yawn of 
the same seismic kind succeeded immediately, and these fright- 
ful yawns continued one after another for several minutes, each 
leaving him weaker than the one before. I’d better go home 
while I can,” he thought, intimidated by the ««ddenness and the 
mysteriousness of the attack. He went home. Maggie at once 
said that he would be better in bed, and to his own astonishment 
he agreed. He could not eat the meal that Maggie brought to 
his room. 

There’s something the matter with you,” said Maggie. 

** No. I’m only tired.” He knew it was a lie. 

You’re simply burning,” she said, but she refrsdned from 
any argument, and left him. 

He could not sleep. His anticipations in that respect were 
painfully falsified. 

Later, Maggie came back. . 

** Here’s Dr. Heve,” she said briefly, in the doorway. She 
was silhouetted against the light from the landing. The doctor, 
in mourning, stood behind her. 

‘‘Dr. Heve? What the devil- 
the protest 


But he did not continue 
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Maggie advanced into the room and turned up the gas, and 
the glare wounded his eyes. 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Heve, at the end of three minutes. ** You’ve 
got it Not badly, I hope. But you’ve got it all right.” 

Humiliating I For the instinct of the Clayhangers was always 
to assume that by virtue of some special prudence, or immunity, 
or resisting power, peculiar to them alone, they would escape 
any popular affliction such as an epidemic. In the middle of 
the night, amid feverish tossings and crises of thirst, and horrible 
malaise, it was more than humiliating! Supposing he died? 
People did die of influenza. The strangest, the most monstrous 
things did happen. For the first time in his life he lay in the 
genuine fear of death. He had never been ill before. And 
now he was ill. He knew what it was to be ill. The stupid, 
blundering clumsiness of death aroused his angry resentment 
No 1 It was impossible that he should die ! People did not die 
of influenza. 

The next day the doctor laughed. But Edwin said to him- 
self ; “ He may have laughed only to cheer me up. They never 
tell their patients the truth.” And every cell of his body was 
vitiated, poisoned, ineffleient, profoundly demoralized. Ordinary 
health seemed the most precious and the least attainable boon. 

II 

After wildernesses ol time that were all but interminable, 
the attack was completely over. It had lasted a hundred hours, 
of which the first fifty had each been an age. It was a febrile 
attack similar to George’s, but less serious. Edwin had possibly 
caught the infection at Knype Railway Station: yet who could 
tell? Now he was in the drawing-room, shaved, clothed, but 
wearing slippers for a sign that he was only convalescent, and 
because the doctor had forbidden him the street He sat in 
front of the fire, in the easy chair that had been his fathers 
favourite. On his left hand were an accumulation of newspapers 
and a book j on bis right, some business letters and documents 
left by the assiduous Stifford after a visit of sympathy and d 
affoin. The dedining sun dioae with weak goodwiB on the 
garden. 
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” Please, sir there’s a lady,” said the servant, opening the 
door. I 

He was startled. His first thought naturally was,\ '‘It’s 
Hilda 1 ” in spite of the extreme improbability of it being ]^ilda. 
Hilda had never set foot in his house. Nevertheless, suppipsing 
it was Hilda, Maggie would assuredly come into the drawing- 
room — she could not do otherwise — and the three-cornered 
interview would, he felt, be very trying. He knew that Maggie, 
for some reason inexplicable by argument, was out of sympathy 
with Hilda, as with Hilda’s son. She had given him regular 
news of George, who was now at about the same stage of con- 
valescence as himself, but she scarcely mentioned the mother, 
and he had not dared to inquire. These thoughts flashed 
through his brain in an instant. 

“ Who is it ? ” he asked grufiiy. 

“I — I don’t know, sir. Shall I ask?” replied the servant, 
blushing as she perceived that once again she had sinned. She 
had never before been in a house where aristocratic ceremony 
was carried to such excess as at Edwin’s. Her unconquerable 
instinct, upon opening the front door to a well-dressed stranger, 
was to rush off and publish the news that somebody mysterious 
and grand had come, leaving the noble visitor on the door-mat. 
She had been instructed in the ritual proper to these crises, but 
with little good result, for the crises took her unawares. 

** Yes. Go and ask the name, and then tell my sister,” said 
Edwin shortly. 

Miss Clayhanger is gone but, sir.” 

** Well, run along,” he told her impatiently. 

He was standing anxiously near the door when she returned 
to the room. 

** Please, sir, it’s a Mrs. Cannon, and it's you she wants.” 

“Show her in,” he said, and to himself; “My God !” 

In the ten seconds that elapsed before Hilda appeared he 
glanced at himself in the mantd mirror, fidgeted with his neck- 
tie, and walked to the window and back again to his chair. She 
bad actually called to sec him I * . . His agitation was extreme. 

. . • But how like her it was to call thus boldly 1 • « . Maggie’s 
absence was providential* 

Hilda entered, to give him a lesson m blandness. She wore 
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a veil, and carried a mufT— outworks of her self-protective, im- 
passive demeanour. She was pale, and as calm as pale. She 
would not take the easy chair which he offered her. Useless to 
insist— she would not take it. He brushed away letters and 
documents from the small chair to his right, and she took that 
chair. . . . Having taken it, she insisted that he should resume 
the easy chair. 

•‘I called just to say good-bye,” she said. “I knew you 
couldn’t come out, and I’m going to-night” 

“But surely he isn’t fit to travel?” Edwin exclaimed. 

“ George ? Not yet. I’m leaving him behind You see I 
mustn’t stay away longer than’s necessary.” 

She smiled, and lifted her veil as far as her nose. She had 
not smiled before. 

“Charlie’s gone back?” 

“Oh yes. Two days ago. He left a message for you.” 

“Yes. Maggie gave it me. By the way, I’m sorry she’s 
not in.” 

“I’ve just seen her,” said Hilda. 

“Oh I” 

“She came in to see Janet They’re having a cup of tea in 
George’s bedroom. So I put my things on and walked round 
here at once.” 

As Hilda made this surprising speech she gazed full at Edwin. 

HI 

A blush slowly covered his face. They both sat silent. 
Only the fire crackled lustily. Edwin thought, as his agitation 
increased and entirely confused him, “No other woman was 
ever like this woman 1” He wanted to rise masterfully, to 
accomplish some gesture splendid and decisive, but he was held 
in the hollow of the easy chair as though by paralysis. He looked 
at Hilda; he might have been looking at a stranger. He tried 
to read her face, and he could not read it He could only see 
in it vague trouble. He was afraid of her. The idea even 
occurred to him that, could he be frank with himself, he would 
admit that be hated her. The moments were intensely painful ; 
the suspense eamsperating wad eacrudatii^;. Ever since thew 
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last encounter he had anticipated this scene ; his fancy had been 
almost continuously busy in fashioning this scene. An^ now 
the reality had swept down upon him with no warning, aind he 
was overwhelmed. \ 

She would not speak. She had withdrawn her gate, bi^ she 
would not speak. She would force him to speak. 

** 1 say,” he began grufHy, in a resentful tone, careless as to 
what he was saying, “you might have told me earlier — what 
you told me on Wednesday night Why didn^t you tell me 
when 1 was at Brighton ? ” 

“ I wanted to,” she said meekly. “ But I couldn’t 1 really 
couldn’t bring myself to do it.” 

“Instead of telling me a lie,” he went on. “I think you 
might have trusted me more than that.” 

“ A lie ? ” she muttered. “ I told you the truth. I told you 
he was in prison.” 

“You told me your husband was in prison,” he corrected 
her, in a voice meditative and judicial. He knew not in the least 
why he was talking in this strain. 

She began to cry. At first he was not sure that she was 
crying. He glanced surreptitiously, and glanced away as if 
giiilty. But at the next glance he was sure. Her eyes glistened 
behind the veil, and tear-drops appeared at its edge and vanished 
under her chin. 

“ You don’t know how much I wanted to tell you 1 ” she wept. 

She hid her half-veiled face in her hands. And then he was 
victimized by the blackest desolation. His one desire was that 
the scene should finish, somehow, anyhow. 

“I never wrote to you because there was nothing to say. 
Nothing I ” She sobbed, still covering her face. 

“ Never wrote to me— do you mean ** 

She nodded violently twice. “Yes. Thmt^ He divined 
that suddenly she had begun to talk of ten years ago. “ I knew 
you’d know it was because I couldn’t help it” She spoke so 
indistinctly through her emotion and her tears, and her hands, 
tihat be could not distinguish the words, 

“ What do you say ? ” 

“ I say I couldn’t help domg what I <hd. I knew you’d know 
I eoolda’t belp it I ooddn’t write. Xl was best for me to be 
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silent What else was there for me to do except be silent ? I 

knew you'd know I couldn't help it It was a Sobs 

interrupted her. 

“ Of course I knew that,” he said. He had to control him- 
self very carefully, or he too would have lost command of his 
voice. Such was her power of suggestion over him that her 
faithlessness seemed now scarcely to need an excuse. 

(Somewhere within himself he smiled as he reflected that he, 
in his father's place, in his father's very chair, was thus under 
the spell of a woman whose child was nameless. He smiled 
grimly at the thought of Auntie Hamps, of Clara, of the pietistic 
Albert I They were of a different race, a different generation ! 
They belonged to a dead world !) 

“ I shall tell you,” Hilda recommenced mournfully, but in a 
clear and steady voice, at last releasing her face, which was 
shaken like that of a child in childlike grief. “Youll never 
understand what I had to go through, and how I couldn't help 
myself” — she was tragically plaintive — “but I shall tell you. 

. . . You must understand ! " ' 

She raised her eyes. Already for some moments his hands 
had been desiring the pale wrists between her sleeve and her 
glove. They fascinated his hands, which, hesitatingly, went out 
towards them. As soon as she felt his touch, she dropped to 
her knees, and her chin almost rested on the arm of his chair. 
He bent over a face that was transfigured. 

My heart never kissed any other man but you I ” she cried. 
“How often and often and often have I kissed you, and you 
never knew I ... It was for a message that I sent George down 
here — a message to you 1 I named him after you, . , . Do you 
think that if dreams could make him your child— he wouldn't be 
yours?” 

Her courage, and the expression of it, seemed to him to be 
sublime. 

“ You don't know me I ” she sighed, less convulsively. 

“ Don't 1 1 he said, with lofty confidence. 

After a whole decade hU nostril* quivered to the odour 


* In tbe autumn of 1911 the uaftor will pobiidi a ^ 

ofHSldaLsswimyittptQtlieday of h« awmsge with naw». 

^11 be Ibttowefl hf a novel deeliag with flie SMtilege. 
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of her olive skin. Drowmng amid the waves of her terrible 
devotion, he was recompensed in the hundredth part of a pecond 
for all that through her he had suffered or might hereafteii suffer. 
The many problems and difficulties which marriage wi^ her 
would raise seemed trivial in the light of her heart’s magnificent 
and furious loyalty. He thought of the younger Edwin Whom 
she had kissed into rapture, as of a boy too inexperienced in 
sorrow to appreciate this Hilda. He braced himself to the 
exquisite burden of life. 



